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PREFACE 


This methodological investigation into the production of cosmological 
categories by Fala Kpelle speakers of Sucromu Liberia, West Africa, 
is divided into two parts. First, we present the techniques utilized by 
members to decipher the intended meaning of cosmological terms 
as they appear in the course of their natural language - accomplished 
through an inquiry into the formal properties constitutive of Kpelle 
consociate or face-to-face interactions. These properties are presented 
in a description of what members recognize to be a crucial feature of all 
talk: the practice of secrecy (ifa mo, literally, ‘you cannot talk it’). It is 
demonstrated how the corpus of secrets, a transgression of the secrecy 
rule, and occasions for practicing secrecy are all reflexive to the member- 
recognized constitutive properties of the consociate interaction. 

In Part II the objective meanings of the cosmological categories are 
described; that is, the meanings are presented as divorced from their 
producers. First, a folk-taxonomy of kinds of medicines is given, followed 
by a description from a member’s point of view of how medicines work. 
Then, the numerous spirits constitutive of the cosmological universe are 
described. Both topics, medicines and spirits, are presented through an 
analysis of the ways they appear in natural conversation, and whether 
members refer to their experiences of them in the world of dreams or the 
world of waking or daily life. 

Two data collecting procedures were used : formal elicitation techniques 
and the contextual question asking of Kpelle associates. The former 
consisted of the Metzger elicitation procedure, modified to meet the 
exigencies of doing field work in Sucromu, Liberia. The latter consisted 
of asking questions within natural contexts. Such occasions included 
question asking in the course of my participation as a member in various 
secret societies, cooperative work groups (kuu), and apprenticeships 
under different Zo (shaman); and as a member-observer at funerals, 
family sacrifices, and palavers. In both instances, whenever possible, 
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I tape-recorded conversations and kept copious field notes of my in- 
vestigations and experiences. I also used traditional ethnographic 
procedures such as the genealogical method, and on occasion the use of 
questionnaires. In the latter instances I trained Kpelle research assistants 
to obtain the necessary information, and had them participate in seminar 
discussions with other research assistants and trusted informants on the 
meaning and relevancy of the data collected. 

In analyzing the acquired materials I accepted the guidelines of the 
phenomenological and ethnomethodological approaches, which in- 
volved the phenomenological bracketing and isolation of a particular 
phenomenon — ‘secrecy’, i.e., the practice of ifa mo [you cannot talk it] 
as a recognized accomplishment of talk done or to be done. 

I hope this work will contribute not only to an ethnographic under- 
standing of African peoples, but also to the general phenomenological 
problem of intentionality. In attempting to posit and describe the actual 
methodology native speakers use to understand or interpret the subjective 
meanings of each other’s talk, this study may be considered a kind of 
ethno-hermeneutics; instead of taking for granted the universality of 
intentionality it attempts to make explicit the techniques for its accom- 
plishment by a non-Western people. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Harold Garfinkel who has 
been my mentor for the past several years, much of whose research and 
reflections have served as the basis for my own work. I also wish to express 
thanks to Professor Duane Metzger, who as both my teacher and close 
friend offered much to the development of my ideas and field methodolo- 
gy. I also thank Professor Harvey Sacks for his numerous suggestions 
concerning my research and analysis, Professor David Sudnow for his 
assistance in the development of this work, and Professor Michael Cole 
who in addition to taking an interest in my research and intellectual 
development sponsored my research with his NSF grant. I must also 
thank my wife, Marylyn, for her invaluable assistance in both the 
research and writing of this book. Finally, I wish to thank the people 
of Sucromu for accepting my wife and me into their town and for offering 
us their close friendship. I especially want to thank my two major research 
assistants, Bono D. W. Darkai and Jackson Mulbah, for doing remark- 
able work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Our inquiry into the member-intended meanings of Fala Kpelle cos- 
mological categories is based on the assumption that such meanings are 
located only within the context of members’ talk in the world, and not 
in a Platonic world of pure essences transcendent to human situational 
reality. This is consistent with the theoretical position voiced by Merleau- 
Ponty in his rejection of Husserl’s eidetic reduction,! viz., instead of 
transcendent essences there is an architecture whereby phenomena exist 
in tiers or levels of being. Fact and essence, he maintained, cannot be 
distinguished from each other because 


...there is no essence, no idea that does not adhere to a domain of history and 
of geography. Not that it is confined there and inaccessible for the others, but 
because, like that of nature, the space and time of culture is not surveyable 
from above, and because the communication from one constituted culture to 
another occurs through the wild region wherein they all have originated. Where 
in all this is the essence ? Where is the existence ? Where is the Sosein, where is the 
Sein? We never have before us pure individuals, indivisible glaciers of beings, 
nor essences without place and without date. Not that they exist elsewhere, 


1 The “eidetic reduction” along with the “transcendental reduction” constitute what 
Husser! has called the “phenomenological reduction”. By the “transcendental 
reduction” he meant that everything “transcendent...is to be assigned the index 
Zero, i.€., its existence, its validity is not to be assumed as such, except at most 
as the phenomenon of a claim to validity”. This brings knowledge to self-givenness 
and seeks to view the nature of its accomplishment. Such a reduction, says 
Farber, “is applied to achieve the presuppositionless field....” The import of this 
approach is shown in Merleau-Ponty’s characterization of phenomenology as “...a 
matter of describing, not of explaining or analyzing. Husserl’s first directive to phe- 
nomenology, in its early states, to be a ‘descriptive psychology’, or to return to the 
‘things themselves’, is from the start a rejection of science.” 

The eidetic reduction which follows the aforementioned transcendent reduction seeks 
the essence of things. According to Speigleberg (1965) the eidetic method lays out all 
the possibilities of appearance of some thing (whether real or in fantasy), and then 
subtracts from them that which is not apodictically essential. The result is a list of 
component or constitutive properties which are the edios of the thing considered. This 
latter method is what Merleau-Ponty contested. 
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beyond our grasp, but because we are experiences, that is, thoughts that feel 
behind themselves the weight of the space, the time, the very Being they think, 
and which therefore do not hold under their gaze a serial space and time nor 
the pure idea of series, but have about themselves a time and a space that exist 
by piling up, by proliferation, by encroachment, by promiscuity, a perpetual 
parturition, generativity and generality, brute essence and brute existence, 
which are the nodes and antinodes of the same ontological vibration.? 


In rejecting a program of identifying pure essences, the numerous 
cosmological terms to be discussed in this study cannot be defined; 
instead, the inquiry is directed to their appearances, that is, to the ways 
in which they come into being. These terms are, therefore, treated 
as indexical expressions; that is, their sense cannot be deciphered without 
reference to the background features which comprise the context for 
their appearance.’ The location, description, and explanation of those 
features along with the identification of members’ practices for using 
them are considered the findings of this investigation. 


2 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, The Visible and The Invisible (Evanston, 1968), 115. 

3 For a detailed account of indexical expressions as used in this study refer to 
H. Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology (Englewood Cliff, 1967), and H. Garfinkel 
and H. Sacks, “On Formal Structures of Practical Actions”, in Theoretical Sociology : 
Perspectives and Developments (New York, 1969). 


PART ONE 


SUBJECTIVE MEANING 
OF FALA KPELLE COSMOLOGICAL CATEGORIES: 
THE FORMAL PROPERTIES 
OF FALA KPELLE CONSOCIATE INTERACTIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO PART ONE 


In discussing the member-recognized reflexive properties of Fala Kpelle 
consociate interactions (by consociate I mean, following Schutz’s 
use of the term,! those persons with whom one has engaged in a direct 
face-to-face relationship), the structure of such interactions is important, 
says Schutz, as it is the basis from which contemporaries (those who are 
living in the same time period as oneself, but with whom there is, or has 
been, at best only indirect social contact), predecessors (those born before 
oneself), and successors (those to be born in the future) as kinds of social 
relationships are derived. 

The properties of consociate interaction appear to Kpelle speakers 
as their resources for interpreting the intended meanings of cosmologi- 
cal terms as they appear in normal conversation. These properties are 
discussed here by analyzing what members recognize to be the most 
important and serious property of all talk - the practice of secrecy. 
What is considered a secret, a transgression of the secrecy rule, occasions 
for practicing secrecy, and the like are all reflexive to these to-be-described 
member-recognized properties of the Fala Kpelle consociate interaction. 


THE ISOLATION OF A PARTICULAR PHENOMENON: 
SECRECY OR IFA MO [YOU CANNOT TALK] 
AS A MUNDANE FEATURE OF ALL TALK 


Secrecy has been treated in the literature on West African societies as an 
already existing phenomenon whose objectivity is assumed (Harley, 
1941; Butt-Thompson, 1929; Little, 1948; Parrinder, 1949; Welmers, 


1 For Schutz’s description of these terms refer to his papers “Common-Sense and 
Scientific Interpretation”, “Phenomenology and the Social Sciences”, and “On Mul- 
tiple Realities”, in Collected Papers I, The Problem of Social Reality (The Hague, 1962); 
and his discussion in The Phenomenology of the Social World (Evanston, 1967), 163-214. 
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1949; and Harris and Sawyerr, 1968).? Viewing it as a hypostatized social 
fact anthropologists have used it as an organizing principle for medicine 
societies of the Poro-Sande complex of associations.? They give descrip- 
tions of a society’s medicines as well as of its organization and structure, 
but never of the phenomenon ‘secrecy’ itself. 

In this study we shall deal specifically with secrecy as used by the Fala 
Kpelle of Sucromu Liberia.4 To accomplish this we shall accept the 
programmatic methodological advice given by Garfinkel, Sacks, Sudnow, 
Moerman, Cicourel, Schegloff, and other ethnomethodologists to see 
social facts as “...an ongoing accomplishment of the concerted activities 
of the daily life, with the ordinary, artful ways of that accomplishment 
being by members known, used, and taken for granted”.® This placement 
of social facts into brackets makes them, according to Zimmerman 
and Pollner,® the object rather than the principle of inquiry. Following 
this recommendation, secrecy is here to be understood as a managed 
accomplishment of members in those settings where it is itself a mundane 
feature. This outlook does not ignore the fact that secrecy is an organizing 
principle in social organization. Rather, instead of glossing various 
phenomena as ‘secrecy’, it makes those phenomena problematic and the 
object of investigation. 

In Sucromu, the phrase ifa mo (literally, ‘you cannot talk it’) is given 
by members as a warning for the practice of secrecy. It is used in the 
context of everyday talk not only for society or medicine matters, 
but also as a call for discretion in describing mundane social relation- 
ships and events as well. When one joins a secret society he is given a 
special medicine called kafu’ over which he swears an oath of ifa mo. 
It is here that members formalize ifa mo as a serious rule or law. The 
initiate after having successfully passed his initiation ordeal and been 
shown the ‘head of the medicine’® is given a potion to drink. The follow- 


2 The literature on West African secret societies is quite extensive. Consequently, 
mention will be given only to those books and articles which pertain directly to the 
discussions presented in this study. 

3 The Poro-Sande complex of societies will be discussed later in this study. 

4 Sucromu is the last Kpelle town in Liberia bordering on Loma country. It is located 
in the Northwestern part of Liberia, Loffa county, Zorzor district. 

5 Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology. 

6 Don Zimmerman and Melvin Pollner, “The Everyday World as a Phenomenon”, 
in People and Information (forthcoming). 

7 There are several different kinds of kafu. For a discussion see Chapter 5. 

8 See Chapters 2 and 5 for a discussion and explanation of the phrase ‘head of the 
medicine’. 
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ing is an example of a dialogue between a new member and a Zo [shaman- 
leader] of a society on such an occasion: 


zo: If you should talk all what you have seen inside this sale korong [medicine 
fence] what will happen to you? 


MEMBER: The kafu will catch me and I will die (he grabs his stomach while 
saying this). 

zo: And if you should describe the head of the medicine to a non-member 
what will happen? 

MEMBER: The kafz will kill me. 

zo: And if you should hear of anyone who has a bad mind against a member 
and you do not tell him what will happen to you? 

MEMBER: The kafu will catch me. 

zo: And if you should hear of any evil that is going to happen to this town 
and you do not tell the members of the society what will happen to you? 

MEMBER: The kafu will catch me and I will die. 


The member in taking the above kafu promised both to talk and not to 
talk. The decision to speak is for him a reflexive feature of the settings 
in which he finds himself, for on those occasions he is called upon to say 
something (if only to demonstrate that he is a member in those situations), 
he must have available techniques to make the decision of what to speak. 
These techniques are also his resources for the interpretation of other 
people’s talk. In other words, they are his methods for locating the ifa 
mo tule as a practiced or to-be-practiced accomplishment of the talk 
done or to-be-done. This as a contextually reflexive achievement is the 
phenomenon isolated for description in the following four chapters. 


THE REFLEXIVITY OF IFA MO 
TO THE HISTORICITY OF INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN MEMBERS 


The experiential accounts given by participants in social interactions, 
which they recognize as constituting the historical context for those 
(consociate) interaction settings, make problematic their techniques 
for organizing experiences into recognizable, i.e., historical ideal types. 


HOW TO GIVE A FALA KPELLE ACCOUNT OF SOMETHING 


When you tell people about something you should always lie a little or they 
will not believe you. Like if you should tell people that you don’t have much 
money they won’t believe you. When you say that, the people will just think 
that you really have money but are just saying you are poor so that they won’t 
charge you so much. If you say that you are wealthy, but that your parents are 
refusing to give you money so you don’t have any to spend, people will say if 
it weren’t for his parents he would be giving me a lot of money, but the way 
things are he cannot afford a lot. So when you talk you should always add a 
little lie onto your sentence even if the first part is the truth. 


The above narrative was a Kpelle speaker’s description of how to 
construct a believable account, in which he explains the necessity of 
documenting information to the expectation structure of his listeners’ 
belief system.1 Thus background knowledge of which kinds of informa- 


1 Harvey Sacks pointed out to me that this narrative is especially interesting as it 
poses several questions, First of all, as discussed below, it concerns advice which was 
given to me by a friend after he had given someone information that both of us knew 
was incorrect. The status of that information, consequently, is problematic, as the 
question arises as to whether the friend was lying to the other person or to myself. 
However, as the information was obtained by both of us participating in the same 
situation, my knowledge of it was independent of his interpretation of that experience. 
The knowledge in question concerned my friend’s assertion that he was not at a partic- 
ular place at a certain time. I had, however, been with him and thus knew of his being 
there, independent of his assertions. When I asked my friend and he presented me with 
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tion listeners will accept and which they will reject must be available to 
members. Not only must they take into account their knowledge of the 
listeners, but also the knowledge they have of themselves. The techniques 
for locating and making use of that information will be described in 
succeeding chapters. For the moment, however, our interest is directed 
to the procedures for giving an account, rather than an explanation 
of the resources available to members in the construction of one. 

The speaker who gave the above piece of advice was responding to my 
question about why he had given one of his friends information that we 
both knew to ibe untrue. In the course of the above narrative, he ex- 
plained that to communicate knowledge one must already have knowl- 
edge in order to provide a context within which the communicated 
information is to be understood and believed.? This context is produced 
by documenting the information to be presented to what the other is 
believed to know about the subject of discourse and oneself, pointing 
to the facticity of members’ practices in differentiating between informa- 
tion to be communicated and the actual facts, which are ‘seen’ as only 
one of the many expressions of the sense of that knowledge. 

The recognition of the difference between sense and appearance is 
most saliently demonstrated in the Kpelle construction of parables. By 
parable I mean members’ practices in telling stories which have the 
same lesson, moral, or essence as a historical event or experience, but 
which are told by using different characters under different circumstances 
who are confronted, however, with the same or similar problems, 
issues, troubles, questions, and kinds of events as occurred in reality. 
For example, a Kpelle friend of mine, whom we shall call Tokpah, told 
the following parable to several other Kpelle speakers and myself in the 


the above narrative, he introduced an impo:tant paradox which is relevant to anthro- 
pological investigations where an attitude of secrecy or discretion is taken by one’s 
informants: if the speaker maintains that he always tells outsiders lies, then that advice 
is itself a lie. In this case, most ethnographers either assume that such advice is trans- 
cendent to normal occasions where talk-laced-with-lies is done, or that somehow his 
status differs from that of everyone else, so that he hears the warning as not meant for 
him. Since both assertions are only glosses over the problem, their validity cannot be 
maintained. Consequently, the paradox remains. Hence, for the above narrative we 
can only attempt to understand its advice in terms of itself; that is, it indirectly 
recommends that the listener interpret or de-mythologize from all talk including 
itself the sense of what is is saying. The technique for doing this follows below. 

2 See R. Palmer, Hermeneutics (Northwestern, 1968) for a discussion of how such 
pre-knowledge of topics is necessary prior to any discussion. Also H. Garfinkel, 
Studies in Ethnomethodology, for his presentation of how such taken-for-granted 
knowledge provides the background context whereby meaning is interpreted. 
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course of describing a court case in which he was suing one of his five 
wives for divorce. She had left him several years before because she was 
unable to become pregnant.? She went to Monrovia and remained there 
in the army camp with a soldier-boyfriend. Still not becoming pregnant, 
she returned to her family in Sucromu to obtain some medicine for her 
condition, whereupon Tokpah demanded that she work for his 
mother both in town and on their rice farm. She refused, and he sued. 
He explained his legal rights in the matter by saying 


When someone agrees to work on your rice farm, and you go out and buy rice, 
fish, palm oil, pepper, cane juice, and palm wine, and then that person does not 
come. And when you ask why he says that he wants to go somewhere like 
Monrovia or Bomi Hills* — he is a bad person. I don’t care where you should 
sue him, even all the way to Vanjaman [the county seat] you will win the case. 


Tokpah symbolically represented the accountable features of his divorce 
palaver in the presentation of the component themes of his parable or 
descriptive paraphrase. That is, both the parable and the historical 
situation contained the same tort (a refusal to honor an agreement), 
made the same demands (to return the money spent — bride price in the 
historical situation, and for food, etc., in his paraphrase), and had the 
same expected consequence (the winning of a legal suit). By telling his 
divorce palaver in this way Tokpah was able to accentuate his point;5 
that is, by constructing a different, albeit fictional, context he emphasized 
the sense of his argument. 

The above juxtaposition of descriptive paraphrase and_ historical 
situation is not a demonstration of any direct relationship between 
component themes and actual events. Rather, the ‘seeing’ of component 
themes as iconic representations of historical experiences is to be under- 
stood as a managed accomplishment of the listeners in the settings where 
a given parable is presented. The speaker, therefore, must have a method 
3 Female sterility is accompanied by a lack of status in the community. Hence, such 
a condition is a matter of great concern. 

4 The Bomi Hills mining camp in Northwestern Liberia is a major place for labor 
migration for Sucromu citizens. As a result of the large number of Sucromu people 
living there, the chief for all Kpelle peoples is a Sucromu man, thus the migrants from 
Sucromu or any of its neighboring towns have a higher status than Kpelle migrants 
from other areas. 

5 I mean here, by ‘accentuate’, the positing of the point the speaker was making. 
This technique may be contrasted to our Western practice of concealing or playing 
down points by using parables. Kpelle speakers, on the other hand, often give several 
parables, each emphasizing different aspects of the same point in order to make clear 
the particular sense of what they are communicating. This procedure usually continues 


until the listener shows a correct response of understanding, either by giving his own 
parable or by relating a similar experience of his own which carries the same ‘point’. 
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whereby the correct identification of a historical experience with a compo- 
nent theme by his listeners is assured. This is done, as occurs in the above 
parable, by making the listeners actors in the parable.* In this way the 
speaker can place his listeners on any and all sides of the phenomenon 
he is describing, viz., the sense of what he is saying. 

The methodology for doing this is observable in an answer given to me 
by Sowii, a pining ke nuu [special kind of magician-shaman],’ in the 
course of an interview in which I asked him questions about Zo, spirits, 
and his knowledge of medicines. When I asked him how medicines 
serve people he presented me with the following descriptive parable 
explaining the meaning of the Zo-client (patient) relationship. 


Yes, medicines help people. But Xa/la [God] must first agree to it. I can tell you 
an old story about getting well on the behalf of medicine. There was a man... 
but before that if you were making medicine or praying to God [Xala feli - 
literally, ‘to beg God’] ... it is like I don’t know where and you tell me to go 
there. If I pass in front of you I will miss the road. If you are behind me 1 will 
miss the road because I don’t know the place. Like you come to me newly as 
a stranger and say, “I don’t know your house and want you to carry me there.” 
If we are from the god-house® and you stand in front of me, and I am behind 
you since you don’t know my house if you are in front and happen to miss the 
road I will say, “No, that is not the way.” Well, all that I am saying now is 
about the work that God said for all men to do. If you are a Zo and happen to 
make medicine for someone unknown to you, and this person brings you 
something it is a true medicine. That is why God tells him to come and thank 
you. The leaves that we are using, they didn’t create themselves. It was God. So 
if you do something for any man it must be the truth. He made the sky and the 
land. No one was on earth during that time. When he made the sky and the 
land it rained and the leaves started growing. At that time no one was even alive. 
For a man to come to you and say thanks for your medicine it is the power of 
God and the medicine that you made for that person. It happened to me once 
that there was a woman in Zorzor. They sent for me and I went there. I made 
medicine for her, and she got well. I brought the woman here and made medicine 
for her. She got well. She is well today. Her name is Wupu. When she got well 
she and her husband came here to beg me. God put that in their minds. I my- 
self can say that this medicine worked by the help of God. 


6 It may be assumed that the appearance of the pronoun ‘you’ in the above parable 
was used in the generalized sense denoting an impersonal ‘you’ or any second person. 
Against this assumption is the speaker’s practice of continuing to relate parables to his 
listener by placing him in different role positions within the same situation. This 
piactice is discussed below. 

7 See Chapter 2 for a discussion of pining ke nuu. 

8 This refers to the Lutheran Church which is just outside of the Sucromu town 
boundary. The church is not very successful in recruiting membership, but is able to 
subsist because of the support given to it by the Lutheran mission in the nearby market 
town of Zorzor. 
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The above answer contained two sets of two parables each. 


Set 1 
Parable I 


It is like I don’t know where and you tell me to go there. If I pass in front of you 
I will miss the road. If you are behind me I will miss the road because I don’t 
know the place. 


Parable 2 


Like you come to me newly as a stranger, you say, “I don’t know your house, 
and want you to carry me there.” If we are from the god-house and you stand 
in front of me and I am behind you since you don’t know my house if you are 
in front and happen to miss the road I will say, “No, that is not the way.” 


Set 2 


Parable J 


If you are a Zo and happen to make medicine for someone unknown to you, 
and this person brings you something it is a true medicine. That is why God tells 
him to come and thank you. 


Parable 2 


It happened to me once that there was a woman in Zorzor. They sent for me 
and I went there. I made medicine for her, and she got well. I brought her 
here and made medicine for her. She got well. She is well today. Her name is 
Wupu. When she got well she and her husband came here to beg me. God put 
that in their minds. I myself can say that this medicine worked by the help 
of God. 


Each of the sets contained component themes which were presented 
generally in the first parable and specifically in the second. That is, in 
the first parable of the first set Sowii talked about “the road” and “the 
place”, whereas, in the second, he described a specific place (the god- 
house) and a certain road (to his house). Similarly, in the first parable of 
the second set he spoke of “a Zo” and “this person”, but named himself 
as the Zo and described Wupu and her husband as his patients in the 
second. This movement from generalized to specific component themes 
coincides with a shift in the identification of the actors (the listeners) to 
the role positions described. In the first parable of set one, the actors 
“I” and “you” were identified respectively with the role positions “front” 
and “behind”. In the second parable, the personages “I” and “you” 
were reversed. Similarly, in the second set the role-positions remained 
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the same (Zo and patient) but the actors changed (“you” and “this 
person” in the first, and Sowii and Wupu and her husband in the second). 
Thus, the listener as an actor was placed in each of the role positions, 
ena bling him to see or experience all sides of what was being talked about 
(the sense of getting well because of medicines by showing the Zo as an 
interpreter of God). 

To recapitulate, the separation of sense from appearance, whether in 
the construction of descriptions or in the telling of parable-paraphrases, 
is a practice for the telling of Kpelle accounts. This is done either by 
adding fictions to a real context to make an account believable and its 
sense understood, or a fictional context is created for the presentation 
of the sense. In both instances, the listener? is made to experience in 
fictional accounts or stories the same situational problems as experienced 
by the speaker in the world of everyday life. 


EXPERIENCES AS CONSTITUTIVE OF MEMBER-RECOGNIZED 
ORDERS OF SOCIAL REALITY 


Kpelle speakers’ methods for placing experiences into what they recognize 
as different orders of reality may be considered as objective unities or 
ideal types of experience. ‘Objective unity’ means they are understood 
as being transcendent to their occurrence in any localized occasion of talk. 

There is a formal procedure used by incoming members to identify 
the specific order of reality which obtains in a setting at any given time. 
Whenever greeting someone for the first time of the day, whenever en- 
tering into someone’s house, whenever meeting someone on a path 
outside of town, or whenever entering into a society fence or medicine 
house the members must ask the question ku meni naa? [what is the news 
(or matter) ?] (or be seen as giving an insult, and in societal matters as 
violating a law of the medicine).1° The usual response is meni nyomo 
fe zu [there is no bad news in this place], unless there is some information 
that members recognize as meni nyomo [bad news] or information that 
needs to be directly given to the asker. It is here that information is 
presented which enables the listener to ‘know’ which order of reality is 
being produced in the setting where he asked his question. Thus, meni 
nyomo is a taxonomic category whose members consist of informational 
9 The reference to the listener is the speaker’s version of him; that is, this description 
does not concern the listener himself but rather the speaker’s conception of the person 


to whom he is speaking. 
10 See Chapter 5 for a discussion of ‘laws of the medicines’. 
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cues for different orders of social reality. These cues are presented to 
incoming members in social settings for them to ‘know’ the background 
or contextual structure in order to understand the intended meanings of 
the talk done, and for knowing the interpretative framework the others 
will be using to understand the intended meanings of their talk. 
Information that is considered to be meni nyomo is reflexive to the 
settings where members recognize the necessity of answering ku meni 
naa other than with meni nyomo fe zu; that is, meni nyomo has an oc- 
casioned corpus, which means that the decision as to what information 
to present, as well as whether to present any information at all (ie., 
choosing to answer meni nyomo fe zu), is indexed to the kinds of back- 
ground knowledge that the would-be teller has of his questioner. This 
knowledge includes both the intersubjectively shared knowledge of the 
community,11 and the individual knowledge of the questioner’s personal 
biography. The latter consists in knowing (1) the questioner’s potentiality 
for membership in the setting at hand, and (2) his historical situation; 
i.e., whether he is a stranger to the town or setting; whether he has been 
away for awhile and thus did not have access to the formal meni nyomo 
or news of the town; and whether such knowledge should be discreetly 
rather than overtly told because of the questioner’s special circumstances. 
The answer given to ku meni naa operates as either a membership 
inclusion or a membership exclusion device. In the former, information 
is presented to recognized members to bring them up to date on what 
all bona fide members are already assumed to know. An example of this 
is the variety of information passed to people who ask the question on the 
road to some town. Such information includes whether someone has 
died there or if there is Zo meni (Poro, Sande, or Mina society activities 
which require that all non-members stay indoors with all doors and 
windows of their houses tightly closed). This is not to say that Zo meni 
is bad news in the same way as the death of someone; rather, that such an 
answer communicates that certain kinds of events are happening in town 
and so special laws pertaining to such occasions are operative there. 
Thus, the information passed in both instances (death and societal 
activity) allows the questioner to conduct himself appropriately as 
would any other member who has the knowledge he had just obtained. 
11 By ‘intersubjectively shared knowledge of the community’ we mean the objective 
knowledge members have of the town’s social structure, the elements of the cosmo- 
logical universe, the recognition of power relationships between individuals, and the 
like. Such knowledge is taken for granted. For instance, it is assumed that a member 


understands the meaning of Zo meni [Zo business] when told that such a reality 
obtains in a setting. 
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In other words, via the cues passed as an answer to his question, a member 
knows the order of reality or meni that obtains in the town at the time 
of his expected arrival. 

When the answer given to ku meni naa is a membership exclusion 
device, information is presented so that the questioner can tell by the 
cues given that he has no part of the settings in which he has asked his 
question. Thus, if the questioner is told when entering some house 
or part of town that there is Zo meni, he ‘knows’ that he is not a part 
of what is happening. If he were a member he would have been given 
meni nyomo fe zu as the correct response to his question; that is, infor- 
mation communicating the specific order of reality obtaining in the setting 
where a ku meni naa is asked is a technique for the exclusion of the asker 
from what is happening. For instance, if the asker were a non-member 
of the Gbo Gbling secret society,!2 even if he were a member of several 
other secret societies including the Poro, he would be told Zo meni ka ti 
[it is Zo business] or Gbo Gbling meni ka naa [Gbo Gbling business is 
there]. On the other hand, if the asker were a member of the society he 
would be told meni nyomo fe zu and only later would he be informed of 
the specific nature of the society’s gathering (i.e., if someone was joining, 
special medicines were being made, the divinatory oracle was being 
consulted, a member was celebrating some event such as a funeral 
or payment of bride price, and the like). 

To reiterate, the answer given to ku meni naa is a membership inclusion 
device when information is presented to bring a member up to date on 
what he should know in order to function appropriately as a bona fide 
member; on the other hand, the answer is a membership exclusion device 
when the specific order of reality obtaining in the setting is named. In 
that case, information is presented to inform the asker that he has no 
part in what is occurring in the situation he happened upon. Hence, the 
decision of what to say to the asker is reflexive to the kinds of background 
knowledge that both the questioner and the responder have of one another 
within the setting where the question is asked. The ways in which members 
make use of that knowledge is the subject matter for the following three 
chapters. For the present, however, the concern is with the concept 
of meni as a member’s way of ordering experience leading up to and 
constitutive of the settings of which they are a part or from which they 


12 The Gbo Gbling society (also known as the Kawli Sale or Iron Society) protects 
against certain kinds of spirits and functions as a special kind of oracle. This society 
is discussed several times throughout this study as I have much information about it 
resulting from my membership in it. 
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are excluded, i.e., how the members’ recognition of kinds of meni is 
a resource for understanding the sense of what is going on, and for placing 
their own talk into the correct interpretative framework. 


KINDS OF MENI 


Kpelle speakers not only recognize different orders of reality (our present 
translation for meni), but name and define them as well. These definitions 
are presented as descriptive paraphrases or descriptions of contrasting 
kinds of meni. For instance, the following conversation is demonstrative 
of the distinction between two kinds of meni which members recognize as 
both contrastive and mutually exclusive: the kwii [modern] and Zo 
[societal]. This contrast was explained to me by Folpah who was the 
number five Zo of the Poro priesthood.13 Folpah, even though a powerful 
Zo, desired to be a kwii man. In 1959 he was about to leave Sucromu to 
join the army which is usually the first employment of a labor migrant 
from Sucromu. A few days before leaving he fell from a palm tree and 
broke his back.!4 This ruined his plans and led to his remaining in 
Sucromu, but, nevertheless, did not diminish his interest in becoming a 
kwii person. The contrast between Zo meni and kwii meni was therefore 
a topic of interest for him. 

One day as we were walking from working on his rice farm deep in the 
bush we entered into a conversation about one young man who, although 
the first son of the number two Zo in Sucromu, decided to follow the 
kwii way and go to government school in the nearby market town of 
Zorzor.15 Folpah then entered into a description of the difference between 
the Zo and kwii meni as contrasting and mutually exclusive orders of 
reality. The following is an account of that conversation. I asked him 
how a Zo chooses which of his sons will take over his position in the Zo 
priesthood after his death. He answered, 


It is usually the eldest son. Like Flumo Paie will take over father Mulbah’s 
position when he dies. 


13 By ‘Poro priesthood’ is meant the hierarchy of Zo (shaman leaders) comprising 
the leadership of the Poro society or men’s secret society. All men must belong to the 
Poro, but only the descendants of a particular patrilineage can be the Zo or leaders of it. 
14 See Chapter 6 for a member’s account of Folpah’s fall, and the reasons for its 
occurrence. 

15 There is a government school just outside the Sucromu town boundary which 
goes from pre-primary to sixth grades. After completing this school a student must 
go to Zorzor to continue his education. Only a small number of persons ever do so, 
however. 
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Then why isn’t Sumo’s oldest son Mulbah learning the medicines? 


Because he is attending school. The person who takes over Sumo’s position 
will be one of his faminii long [family sons]. 


Is it possible for someone who becomes very interested in the medicines to 
learn to be a Zo if he wasn’t a member of the Zo kala [patrilineage]? Like 
Yakpazua, for instance. 


Yakpazua knows medicines because he is a nuwah [twin],16 but he can never be 
a Zo because he isn’t of the Zo kala. 


How can that be since he called Mulbah Tokpah!’ nang [father]? 


That was because Tokpah’s mother [Tokpah is Yakpazua’s biological father] 
and Mulbah Tokpah’s mother were the same; but their fathers differed. 
Mulbah Tokpah’s father came from Kpaiyea and was loving to Tokpah’s 
mother. Mulbah, when he grew up, became a Zo, but he stayed in his mother’s 
quarter. You see all the people from Zoman quarter in Kpaiyea aren’t my 
family except in the Zo meni. 


But you said before that you cannot marry any of them. 


That is right. Still Mulbah Tokpah’s father isn’t part of my kala even though 
he was a Kpaiyea Zo. We are kala tano [one family} only in the Zo meni. Let 
me tell you something about this Zo meni. Once among the Guissi there was 
this famous Zo who couldn’t have any children. Finally when he grew to be an 
old man he was loving to one young woman who bore him a boy child. As soon 
as the boy was old enough he started teaching him his medicines. One day a few 
years ago the boy and his father were in Zorzor. The boy had a basket of 
medicines on his head when he and his father were about to go back into the 
bush. The boy saw several school boys dressed in good school clothes with 
books under their arms. He looked at his own clothes and saw how torn and 
dirty they were, and so decided to become a school boy. When he told his 
father this he became very angry and said that if he didn’t return home with 
him he would beat him. The boy dropped his medicines and ran away. So his 
father took the bag of medicines and returned to the bush leaving his son in 
Zorzor. Now one of his family sons will have to take over when he dies. That 
is just how the Zo meni is. You cannot be kwii and a Zo too. 


Folpah, in answering my question about the decision of Sumo’s son 
to go to school rather than take his father’s position in the Zo meni, 
contrasted the Zo and kwii orders of reality as mutually exclusive kinds 
of meni. His use of the category Zo was to describe the patrilineally 
inherited priest position of the Poro society, and not its general usage to 
denote the shaman-leader of any secret society. These two usages are 


16 See Chapter 2 for a discussion of nuwah, or twins, and Chapter 6 for a description 
of their powers, 

17 Mulbah Tokpah was the head Poro Zo, assassinated by the Zo of Malawu two 
years earlier. See Chapter 4 for a presentation of this case. 
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discussed in detail in the following chapter. Our present concern, however, 
is with Folpah’s counterposing Zo and kwii as contrastive and mutually 
exclusive orders of reality.18 

By mutually exclusive it is meant that each meni was perceived by 
Folpah as having its own internal structure;!9 that is, experiences con- 
stitutive of one meni were recognized as incongruent with the experiences 
constitutive of another. Thus, in Folpah’s story, the boy had to choose 
between two different and counterposed worlds. He could participate in 
either one or the other, but not in both. In making his choice he contrasted 
features of one meni to what he saw as corresponding features in the 
other; i.e., dirty clothes and the carrying of a medicine bundle into the 
bush were respectively counterposed to the wearing of ‘good school 
clothes’ and the carrying of books. By contrasting such experiences as 
constitutive aspects of each meni the boy in the story was already making 
his decision; the recognition of the features he counterposed to each other 
was a mundane property of the setting in which he made his choice to 
become a kwii. Thus, in seeing the two worlds as mutually exclusive he 
was able to posit specific features of each which he used in making 
his judgement, i.e., the wearing of ‘good school clothes’ and the carrying 
of books were recognized as inconsistent with being a Zo, as were 
the wearing of torn and dirty clothes and carrying a medicine bundle 
to being a kwii. 

This counterposition of the Zo and the kwii meni emphasizes the 
mutually exclusive nature of contrastive meni. Still it remains to be 
shown that meni which do not concern alterations in life-styles from one 
to the other are also mutually exclusive. First, however, it is necessary 
to present a typology of kinds of meni. 


18 The position taken by Folpah regarding the relationship of Zo to kwii meni is 
reflexive to his failure to become a labor-migrant-kwii and his subsequent decision 
to continue his Zo position in the hierarchy of the Poro society. In other words, his 
decision to be a Zo and his position in the Poro are features of his decision to remain 
in Sucromu instead of joining the army. Consequently, his assertion of the impossibility 
of being both a Awii and Zo is documented to that decision. 

19 As used here, ‘mutually exclusive’ denotes that the constitutive properties of one 
meni if re-ordered or changed would result in another meni. This is maintained only 
for the actual naming of a meni as it appears in the course of a natural conversation. 
It should not be assumed that members stand before mutually exclusive meni and 
choose to participate in one instead of the other. Rather, members leap (in the 
Kierkegaardian sense) into a meni and in so doing recognize orders of reality con- 
trastive to that which they are then constituting. The property of mutual exclusivity, 
therefore, is a production of members rather than a constituent of some hypostatized 
meni transcendent to the life-world. 
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Since it is the position of this study to demonstrate how the world?° 
is a managed production of members in the settings where they recognize 
their being-in-the-world, a typology of kinds of meni has only a pedagogi- 
cal value. That is, by presenting a list of meni it is not intended that such 
orders of reality have a reality beyond the occasions where members 
produce them. This not only means that the naming of a specific meni 
is a mundane feature of the setting where that talk was done, but that its 
corpus of constitutive experiences is indexed to those occasions as well. 
Nevertheless, in light of the problematic nature of the list given below, it 
is still necessary to present kinds of meni, abstracted from the actual 
occasions in which this writer obtained information about them. 

These elicitation occasions were generally of two types: formal 
ethnographer-informant catechetical interviews, and informal contextual 
questioning of Fala Kpelle friends. By the former I mean those occasions 
where in an isolated situation I employed formal elicitation techniques 
to obtain taxonomic descriptions.2! During such occasions I began with 
the question /e meni sii be kaa naa? [what kinds of meni are there] and 
proceeded to ask further questions to discover the inclusive and exclusive 
member-meni for each meni named. Thus, if my informant answered, 
“Zo meni”, I would ask, “Le Zo meni sii be kaa naa?” [What kinds of 
Zo meni are there?]. A typical answer would provide a list such as 
Poro meni and Sande meni [the men’s and women’s societies], respec- 
tively.22 In answer to the question, “What kinds of Poro meni are there?”, 
I would only occasionally receive an answer as such information was 
known or knowable to Poro members only. When, however, the setting 
was right — meaning that my informant trusted me — I would receive 
answers pertaining to various activities within the society such as initia- 
tion, sacrifice, and the like. After exhausting one category I would follow 
a similar line of questioning on another, i.e., I would ask, in the above 
example, “What kinds of Sande meni are there?”, etc. In the informal 
contextual questioning of Kpelle friends, in the course of my participation 
as a member (in settings where members recognized me as a member, 


20 By ‘world’ I mean the life-world or Lebenswelt of Husserl, viz., the encompassing 
world of our immediate experience (Speigleberg). More directly, ‘world’ is used here 
in the sense advocated by Merleau-Ponty, Heidegger, Sartre, and by Husserl later in 
his career as the world as met in lived experience. 

21 This method of asking questions is an application of the Metzger elicitation 
technique, modified to meet the exigencies of doing fieldwork in Sucromu, Liberia. 
For an exposition of his methodology refer to Duane Metzger (1962, 1963a, 1963b), 
and D. Metzger and M. Black (1965). 

22° See Chapter 2 for a discussion of these societies, 
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such as in the secret societies and cooperative work groups or kuu to 
which I belonged) or as an observer (in settings where I attended as a 
non-member, such as funerals, family sacrifices, and palavers), I asked 
questions about the nature of what was happening. Often such occasions 
turned into a formal question-asking situation (as described above) when 
the setting provided for sufficient privacy and time to ask a series of 
related questions. 

The list presented below is ordered within the response structure given 
within the formal occasion of question asking. Thus a variety of both 
formal and informal methods of question-asking situations are combined 
here as, for the moment, the concern is with members’ intentions in 
presenting the meni they named in response to my inquiries.?3 


Le meni sii be kaa naa? 
‘What kinds of meni are there?’ 


Zo meni kaa naa 
‘There is Zo business’ 


Poro meni kaa naa 
‘There is Poro business’ 


Sande meni kaa naa 
‘There is Sande business’ 


Sale meni kaa naa 

‘There is medicine business’ 
Sala kala meni kaa naa 
‘There is sacrifice business’ 


Koi meni kaa naa 
‘There is war business’ 


Saa meni kaa naa 
‘There is death business’ 


Taa meni kaa naa 
‘There is town business’ 


Loi meni kaa naa 
‘There is land (bush) business’ 


Tii meni kaa naa 
‘There is farming business’ 


Kuu meni kaa naa 
“There is kuu [cooperative work group} business’ 


Sua paa meni kaa naa 
‘There is hunting business’ 


23 In my data gathering I always verified information obtained through formal 
procedures by informal questioning, and vice versa. 
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Pele taaw meni kaa naa 
‘There is house building business’ 


Law meni kaa naa 
‘There is cane juice [raw rum] business’ 


Toli meni kaa naa 
‘There is palm nut business’ 


Noi meni kaa naa 
‘There is market business’ 


Sheng kowii meni kaa naa 
‘There is money business’ 


Nenu meni kaa naa 
‘There is woman business’ 


Kala meni kaa naa 

‘There is family [patrilineage] business’ 

Koli meni kaa naa 

‘There is quarter [extended patrilineage living patrilocally] business’ 


Kwii meni kaa naa 
‘There is kwii business [including government business)’ 


The above list is a litany of answers which are at different times inclusive 
of each other. Thus, as mentioned above, Poro and Sande meni are typi- 
cally named as members to the list of kinds of Zo meni when such 
a question as le Zo meni sii be kaa naa [what kinds of Zo business are 
there] is asked. Similarly, kwii meni, nenu meni, pele taaw meni, saa meni, 
noi meni, koi meni, kala meni, koli meni, and sheng kowii meni are often 
named as members of the general category or higher order taa meni 
{town business]. Concomitantly, some meni are named as belonging 
to more than one higher order meni or taxonomic meni category. For 
instance, sala kula meni and sheng kowii meni are presented as members of 
Zo meni, Sale meni, nenu meni, kala meni, koli meni, loi meni, and taa 
meni. Thus, the corpus of experiences as kinds of meni constitutive of any 
particular higher order meni is reflexive to the situations in which a given 
meni is named. For instance, nenu meni [woman business] as a member 
of the list of kinds of Zo meni refers either to the societal activities of the 
Sande or Zosaa (the woman’s Zo society), or to childbirth where special 
Zo women officiate. As a member of taa meni it refers either to the 
acquisition of girlfriends, the purchase of a woman by giving bride price 
to her family, or the payment of adultery fines to a woman’s husband.24 


24 Whenever a woman confesses a lover’s name to her husband, the lover must pay 
the adultery fine of $10. For second confessions, however, the fine is $100 plus a 
return of the bride price. See appendix on Kpelle kinship categories for a discussion of 
how this system operates as a labor recruiting device. In Sucromu, as opposed to the 
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It would appear appropriate here to draw a tree-taxonomic diagram 
of the inclusive ordering of kinds of meni. Such a diagram would, 
however, be fallacious as we are assuming in this study that any meni can 
be named as a member of any other meni depending on the setting where 
that meni is named. This is not to say that members do not recognize 
regularity of experiences, nor of their belonging to named ideal types of 
meni. Rather, the taxonomic structure of any list of meni is reflexive to the 
intentional ordering of experiences by members as they engage in the 
ongoing accomplishment of the specific kind of meni recognizable as 
current in the situation where they present their taxonomic lists. Thus, 
for example, what is at any given time Zo meni is reflexive to the situation 
where it is named. The societal activities of the Gbo Gbling secret 
society, for instance, are named as Zo meni; however, in the context of 
talk about the Poro, the Gbo Gbling is not referred to as Zo business. 
This reflexive feature of the naming of meni is also demonstrated in 
Folpah’s explanation of why Yakpazua was not considered a Zo in the 
conversation presented earlier. Yakpazua was a nuwah, or twin, and thus, 
besides having a born knowledge of Kasheng [medicines],25 was being 
taught medicines by a special Zo (nuwah Zo) as well. Nevertheless, 
Folpah maintained that he was not a Zo because he wasn’t from a Zo 
kala [patrilineage]. However, in other contexts he is considered an 
important Zo because of his general knowledge of offensive, protective, 
and curative medicines. 

Thus far we have seen how the naming of meni is a feature of its 
production. On such occasions members are not only able to formulate 
the specific meni current in the setting, but also to name its contrastive or 
opposite meni as well. For instance, in matters pertaining to Poro meni, 
Sande meni was almost invariably named as its opposite; similarly, for 
Zo meni, Sale meni was named; for Taa meni, Loi meni was given, 
etc. In this way any meni can be distinguished from any other meni. 

A list of all contrastive meni-pairs would be hard to imagine as virtually 
any formulation of a setting is a kind of meni. Thus, no matter how irregu- 
lar or idiosyncratic situations may be they are called by their particular 
meni names. In this manner, peanut farming is contrasted to sugar cane 
farming, oil palm wine tapping is counterposed to piassava palm wine 
tapping, elephant hunting is distinguished from small game hunting, 
brushing the bush farming is opposed to cutting the trees farming, 


other Kpelle towns in the area, a boyfriend can demand a $5 adultery fine of his girl- 
friend’s lovers if his relationship with the girl has been sanctioned by her parents. 
25 See Chapter 2 for a discussion of kasheng. 
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kola nut cutting against palm nut cutting, etc. Throughout this book, 
additional pairs are named as taxonomic distinctions are made between 
Zo (Chapters 2 and 3), medicines and sacrifices (Chapter 5), and spirits 
(Chapter 6). The point to be understood in this present discussion is how, 
by the pairing of contrastive meni, members are able to distinguish 
between the intended meanings of all the meni they can recognize and 
name. For example, if a man is engaged in nenu meni [woman palaver], 
where he is accused of having committed adultery, the contrastive 
meni he and others in the setting recognize is Taa meni, as such an affair 
is a mundane kind of palaver. If, however, he is accused of having 
intercourse with a girl before her parents publicly recognize that she 
has reached the age of puberty, the contrastive meni would be zo meni 
as such actions are recognized as a violation of the Sande laws. In both 
situations the contrasting meni differed even though they were defined 
with the same rubric, menu meni. By positing the contrastive member for 
each, their intended meanings became clear and their inclusion in the 
higher order kind of meni (taa and Zo, respectively) was understood. 

It should not be assumed from the above discussion that whenever 
someone names a specific meni he will also name its opposite; rather, 
that members are able to posit contrasting meni-pairs in order to com- 
municate which kind of meni they are talking about. In other words, 
they are able to locate the specific character of any meni in a given setting 
by contrasting it with its opposite. In so doing, as shown in the dis- 
cussion concerning the kinds of answers given to the question-salutation 
ku meni naa, they are able to determine their membership in that setting. 

As the same contrastive pairs of meni are recognized for a variety of 
situations, a finite number may be assumed. Thus, there are a limited 
number of ways in which settings can be formulated in natural conversa- 
tions. Nevertheless, as mentioned above, new meni can be created to 
describe any novel situation or to posit specific aspects of given ex- 
periences, a paradox suggesting that there are two kinds of meni or 
ways to formulate a setting: as descriptions of particular events, or as 
categorizations of particular events into historical (and thus finite) ideal 
types or formal meni. For instance, if someone had become ill because of 
having violated some condition of a contract made with a nyai nenu 
[water-woman-dream-spirit],26 he could formulate what happened 
either by telling about his specific symptoms with ngoii e solii meni 
[my stomach pain business] or by describing the general situation as 
nyai nenu meni [water-woman business]. In the former he would be 


26 See Chapter 6 for a discussion of such spirits. 
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positing his particular troubles, while in the latter he would be categorizing 
those troubles into the intersubjectively recognized typology of kinds of 
formal meni. 

Our interest in this study is with the latter kind of formulation because 
the same formal meni used by members to typologize their previous 
experiences also provides the interpretative framework used to under- 
stand new experiences.2? Nevertheless, the experiences constitutive of 
any given formal meni are, as discussed above, reflexive to the intentional 
structure of the particular setting in which it occurs. This means that there 
are different inclusive meni for each occurrence of a contrastive pair of 
meni; that is, the component features of any meni (as defined by a meni 
contrastive pair) are situational even though that meni is recognized as an 
ideal type or historically recognized kind of setting. In other words, 
although members are able to categorize their experiences into an 
objective, intersubjectively recognized kind of meni, the experiences (or 
member-meni) consitutive of it and their ordering are indexed to the 
occasions where that meni is named. 

Having now asserted that the naming of any particular meni as well as 
the nature of its component features and their serial presentation (or 
order) are reflexive to the intentional structure of the setting where that 
meni was recognized, we can return to the issue of mutual exclusivity 
from which we diverged earlier. The incompatibility of component 
experiences within the kwii and Zo meni has already been demonstrated. 
Both represent counterposed life-styles. One might be led to assume, 
because kwii concerns the acculturated influences of Western and Americo- 
Liberian?® sources, that it would be counterposed to any traditional kind 
of meni such as Zo meni. The fault with this reasoning is in the assump- 
tion that meni are hypostatisized realities transcendent to the Kpelle 
life-world. As we have shown, however, this is erroneous because meni 
are managed accomplishments of members in the on-going production 
of their everyday life. Thus, although many experiences constitutive of 
kwii meni are historically intrusive, Kpelle speakers are actively (in- 
tentionally) engaged in categorizing everyday experiences as kwii in the 
production of what they recognize to be the usual and ordinary world. In 
other settings those ‘same experiences’29 are often typologized into different 
2? For a discussion of formulations refer to Garfinkel and Sacks. 

28 ‘Americo-Liberians’ is the name given to the descendants of the American 
Colonization Society who colonized Liberia in the mid-19th century. 
29 Single quotation marks are used here to avoid the mistaken assumption that ‘same 


experiences’ can somehow be isolated as transcendent objects from the contexts 
where they appear, whether it be during their actual historical occurrence or in the 
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meni categories depending on the intended message the speaker is 
communicating to his listeners. For example, one informant once 
told me of a court case in which he sued someone for abusing him. He 
stressed how, because he was a kwii man, he would take the case out of 
Sucromu to the nearby District headquarters for adjudication. Once 
at the headquarters, however, he argued how traditional Kpelle or 
country (non-kwii) he was and asked for special consideration. His 
argument was that the other man was a kwii and was therefore trying 
to take advantage of him. Thus, his use of Xwii was a way of categorizing 
experiences in order to carry out a specific project in the world, viz., the 
winning of his court case. His recognition in Sucromu and his subsequent 
denial at the court of being a kwii were, therefore, features of the two 
settings in which he was a member. In the former he used kwii meni 
to threaten his abuser, while in the latter he used it as an argument in his 
defence. In other words, the project organizing each of the settings was 
the property to which the categorization of experiences as constitutive 
of kwii meni was documented. 

Because each meni has an occasional corpus-meaning that experiences 
constitutive of one may in a different setting be constitutive of another, 
the question arises of how the mutual exclusivity of component experi- 
ences within any given meni may be demonstrated. The answer is found 
by remembering that we are not concerned here with transcendent 
taxonomies or eidetic definitions for kinds of meni, but with the appear- 
ance of meni as a localized production in the world. Mutual exclusivity, 
therefore, is an issue only within the actual settings where members 
recognize and posit a meni’s existence. 

In order to illustrate the situationally-reflexive, mutual exclusivity of 
meni, a palaver is presented below concerning a violation of the secrecy, 
or ifa mo, rule in which adjudication revolved around a debate as to 
which kind of meni was current at the time the alleged violation took 
place. The case concerned an argument between Mulbah, the Snake 
society Zo, and one of the members of the society whom we shall call 
Yakpazua. The argument occurred after all the members of the society 
had left the Sale pele [society house] and were dancing around town to 
the special society rhythm played on the Kono [piassava palm branch 
slat] drum. When everyone was in front of Bakolee’s house (who was a 


here-and-now where members describe them in their accounts. That is, the description 
of experiences is always reflexive to the present, such that the properties recognized 
as constitutive of any given experience are named and ordered according to the project 
organizing the setting where the account of that experience is given. 
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new member of the society, and the quarter chief of Gbanya quarter) 
they stopped and called for him to come out. When he did, he brought 
some cane juice (raw rum) and some cooked rice. When everyone sat 
down to eat, Mulbah turned to Yakpazua and told him not to place 
his hand in the food. This led to an exchange of words after which 
Mulbah said that Yakpazua had broken the Snake law by fighting with 
him, and thus would hold him before the membership the next day. 

Early the following morning the society met to discuss the matter. 
It was decided that Yakpazua was at fault, and should feli [beg] Mulbah 
to forgive him. As the proceedings within a society house are confidential 
the testimonies of Mulbah and Yakpazua presented below are those 
given at the public begging ritual. At that time, Yakpazua still maintained 
his innocence and so the palaver was again discussed, but now in an 
open and public setting. 

After the palaver was heard in the society house, Yakpazua gave 
Chief Vallai (who adjudicated the case)?° $2.00 with which to beg Mulbah. 
When everyone met for the begging, Mulbah asked the Chief for the 
money he was to receive for the begging. The following is an account of 
the conversations that then transpired. 


CHIEF: It reaches you Mulbah. Yakpazua gave me the money but he still 
denies having broken the Snake law. Yesterday when we discussed the 
matter in the Snake house he was found to be wrong. He is refusing 
to pay for his breaking the law now because he is willing to talk the matter 
anywhere — in Zorzor or in Monrovia. When he told me that he was sorry 
he apologized only for abusing Mulbah, but not for breaking the law. 
When he gave me the money, he asked for it back. But I told him that I 
was keeping it for court costs. 


MULBAH: (stands up and walks over to the Chief, thrusting out his hand to shake 
hands with him). Uh huh! I agree with you. When we first talked this 
matter I promised along with Yakpazua that whoever should be shown 
to be wrong must bring one sheep, $12 cash, one tin of cane juice, one bag 
of rice, palm oil, and a side of meat. Now since Yakpazua was proven 
wrong it is now on him to pay. So where are those things? It reaches you 
Yakpazua. 


YAKPAZUA: On the night that we had the sale meni [society business] you 
asked me to play the kono drum so that the others would come. The first 
to come was Yakpawolo Xila, then came Mulbah Zua, and Kokulah. 
Then, after all came we discussed the business. When we finished we asked 


30 The town chief is a member of all the societies (where membership is open to men). 
He may, therefore, be called upon to adjudicate a dispute internal to the society, if the 
matter is not important enough to be referred directly to the Poro society and their 
hierarchy of Zo. 
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if we could play about town. When we did and arrived at Bakolee’s house, 
he offered us food, but Mulbah told me not to put my hand inside. I did 
as he asked and asked if I could go home as I was tired and was only 
playing out of respect for the Zo or else would have gone home much 
earlier. When we argued I said that he was not the only Zo. There were 
many others in Sucromu. When we went back to the Snake house Mulbah 
told me that he would raise the matter tomorrow. The next morning we 
talked the matter. Mulbah accused me of breaking the ifa mo. First, before 
discussing the matter we each gave $2.50. I gave $2.00 and a bottle of 
cane juice [which is worth 50 cents]. After the palaver the money was to go 
to Mulbah to beg him that I abused him. I went to the Chief to see why 
he didn’t give Mulbah the money. When I saw him he was drinking cane 
juice and told me the money was for court costs. When I argued with 
Mulbah in public I was wrong because he was a Zo and a small boy does 
not argue with a Zo. So I beg him for that, but I did not break the Snake 
law as this had NOTHING TO DO WITH SNAKE BUSINESS since it happened 
outside of the Snake house. I did not talk things. I am innocent and will 
be ready to talk the meni in Zorzor or in Monrovia. I will go anywhere! 


MULBAH: That night when everyone wanted to go out and play I agreed, but 
said that they were not to stop at anyone’s house. But, when we got to 
Bakolee’s house they stopped and Bakolee offered them food. I was mad 
at Yakpazua for stopping and so told him not to put his hand in the rice. 
Yakpazua then said that he was better than anyone else and that no one 
could stop him from playing. He told me that if I tried that he would 
beat me. The others wanted to hold him, but I said to be quiet and LET 
HIM TALK. The next day I said that he would pay a sheep, a tin of cane 
juice, a bag of rice, palm oil, a side of beef, and $12 cash if he lost the 
palaver hearing of the matter. Yakpazua agreed. I then called in many 
witnesses to testify that Yakpazua got angry and the Chief who himself 
heard the matter found Yakpazua guilty. So since he was found guilty 
and broke the law he should pay. If I had been found guilty I would have 
paid the sheep as anyone must who breaks the law. It reaches you 
Yakpazua. 


YAKPAZUA: Let me hold word till this evening when I can have my father in 
this society present.?1 


MULBAH: I agree. 


(In the evening when the society met again, Yakpazua’s father or sponsor in the 
society said that he agreed with everyone that Yakpazua was guilty and must 
now ‘beg the Zo’. Yakpazua then brought out a small bottle of cane juice to 
ask that the feli meni [begging] be postponed till the next day. After drinking 


31 In order to join any society a prospective member must have a sponsor. In the 
Poro society this is his nang [father], or ngala [mother’s brother] if he is living avuncu- 
locally. In the other societies any other member may sponsor a new initiate. These 
sponsors are then responsible for their ‘wards’, and thus are called upon whenever 
there is a dispute concerning them. 
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the rum everyone went home. The next day after an extended begging ritual 
Yakpazua was allowed to pay only a portion of the originally demanded 
fine.) 


The above case concerned Yakpazua’s argument that he had not 
broken a society law against talking inappropriately because the argu- 
ment he had with Mulbah took place outside of the society house. Thus, 
he maintained that once outside a society house, the order of reality 
is that of taa meni [town business]. Mulbah, on the other hand, argued 
that as the gathering was initiated in the society house, and as the 
members had asked his permission as the Zo to play about town, that 
the order of reality current in the setting was that of the Kali Sale, or 
Snake society. In that case when Yakpazua disobeyed Mulbah’s condition 
of not stopping at anyone’s house during the play about town, he diso- 
beyed him as the Zo of the society. When Mulbah recognized this 
transgression he demanded that Yakpazua not partake in the rice 
Bakolee offered the members. Yakpazua refused. They then argued. 
The members wanted to restrain Yakpazua, but Mulbah publicly 
announced that they should let him talk. Thus, Mulbah allowed Yakpazua 
to violate the ifa mo, or do-not-talk-it, rule of secrecy in order to hold 
him responsible for that infraction the following day. In this way, 
Mulbah was formally able to penalize him for his behavior. 

The following day when the matter was heard before the Chief and 
the other members of the society, Yakpazua was found to be in the wrong. 
The specific nature of that violation was, however, problematic. Yakpazua 
maintained that as the argument took place outside of the society house, 
bis infraction was abusing an important man; that is, he admitted 
that by arguing with Mulbah in public he was wrong, because Mulbah 
was a Zo while he was only a ‘small boy’. Thus, the dispute was one of 
which order of social reality of meni obtained during the time of the 
argument. Yakpazua, in asserting that THAT reality was taa meni, ad- 
mitted guilt for abusing an important man and was thus willing to beg 
Mulbah for that. Mulbah, on the other hand, in maintaining that the 
Kali Sale meni was current, held Yakpazua responsible for a serious 
violation of the Snake law. 

This case demonstrates how meni provide the interpretative structure 
for deciphering the meaning of experiences. Both Mulbah and Yakpazua 
essentially agreed on what happened on the evening of their dispute. 
Their disagreement was over the meaning of what occurred rather than a 
disagreement over the events. As a constitutive experience of taa meni, 
Yakpazua’s behavior was a simple misconduct, showing disrespect for a 
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Zo or important personage; while as a2 constitutive experience of the 
Sale meni (of which the Kali Sale is a part) his behavior comprised a 
transgression of the society’s ifa mo law. The recognition, therefore, 
of which meni was current to the exclusion of the other became the 
central issue in their palaver. Either taa or sale meni obtained that 
evening. The meaning of Yakpazua’s behavior was understood only by 
referring to one or the other of those meni, but not both. The decision 
as to which meni was current was the judgement rendered at the hearing 
before the Chief. Thus, the recognition of the presence of sale meni over 
taa meni was a situationally-based judgement within the setting of the 
palaver. 

Having now established that the corpus of experiences constitutive of 
any given meni is reflexive to the settings where it is recognized, and that 
the exclusiveness of that meni in contrast with any other meni is indexed 
to the projects organizing that setting, in the following three chapters 
we will consider the techniques members use to locate the intended 
meanings of the talk done in a setting after recognizing the meni order- 
of-reality that obtains there. We are interested, for example, in Yakpa- 
zua’s admission that he had committed a misdeed when he said, “When I 
argued with Mulbah in public I was wrong because he was a Zo and a 
small boy does not argue with a Zo.” In recognizing his misdeed he took 
note of his own status and power in relation to Mulbah. Similarly, when 
the matter was adjudicated the Chief considered this same comparison 
of powers to decide whether to accept Mulbah’s or Yakpazua’s meni 
claim. In the following chapters the methodology for making such assess- 
ments is described; first, by depicting the techniques members use to 
evaluate themselves (and other persons), and then those used to access 
their own abilities in comparison to their consociates. 


TO KNOW ONESELF 


In response to my question of how he acquired his medicines and powers, 
Mulbah, the Snake society Zo, explained: 


I left Sucromu and went to a place very far away in Kran country. I stayed 
there for seven years, and while there joined the Snake society. I learned all 
the medicines and purchased the head. I then returned to Sucromu to organize 
the society here. 


Who may purchase the head of the medicine? 


Anyone who wants one. All you have to do is to join the society and pay the 
price to own the head. Once you own the head you are known as the Kali 
Sale Zo [Snake society]. But a man must know himself before he would do such 
a thing. There are leaves that are common to all the Kali Sale like the mother 
and father leaves. The medicines of each society also include those owned by 
the Zo of that society. So although for all Kali Sale there are many of the same 
leaves, each society is different. 


What would happen if a man with little knowledge purchased a head? 


He would be a fool. When he would go about saying that he is a Zo, people 
would want to see if he really is a Zo. 


According to the above conversation, to call oneself a Zo is a method of 
communicating that one has knowledge and power. Anyone may become 
a Zo. All one has to do is to purchase the head of a medicine from another 
Zo or person who owns a head. A head, as will be explained later, is a 
fetish object containing the major leaves of the society. To own one 
means that one knows himself; that is, he has knowledge not only of 
the medicines shared by every Snake society, but has his own as well. 
Such self-knowledge is the object of our inquiry; the often-quoted 
member aphorism, “to know oneself”, is considered here as a managed 
accomplishment. The interest in this chapter, therefore, is directed to 
the practical methods whereby to-know-oneself is accomplished. 
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KINDS OF POWER AND PERSONAGES WITH KNOWLEDGE 


In order to explicate the meaning of ‘knowing oneself’, the following 
conversations with Kpelle informants are presented, pertaining to a 
taxonomy of personages with power and kinds of self-knowledge. 
The first three were with Bono who, in addition to being a close friend, 
was a member of both the Kali Sale [Snake society] and the Gbo Gbling 
[Iron society] with me. Since we were learning several of the medicines 
of those societies together, I was especially interested in his appraisals 
of our learning and of information that I had gained from various other 
sources concerning many of the Zo with whom we were both acquainted. 
The following excerpts from my field notes are representative of con- 
versations that we had on those topics. 


December 5, 1967 

I had been thinking for the past several days of how to confront Bono with 
what Yakpawolo told me last week about putting “all my faith in Mulbah 
Zuah as he knows more medicines than just about anyone else”. He also said 
that Mulbah was the number two Zo of the Poro just under Mulbah Sumo, 
one of the heads of the Mina [witch beating society], and very important in the 
Moling [spirit society].1 When I told this to Bono he entered into a long 
dialogue with me concerning Zo, kinds of power, and the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He explained: 


Yakpawolo is wrong in saying that Mulbah Zuah has more medicines. 
You can only say that he knows. You must never say that one Zo has 
more medicines than another, you only say that he knows. While one 
Zo knows some of the medicines, another knows other of the medi- 
cines; but you cannot say that one Zo’s medicines are stronger than 
another. Have you ever heard of a Zo making Porong [Poro] bush 
all by himself? 


No. 


All the Zo together make the bush. They put all their medicines to- 
gether and that is how the Porong is done. You know that when we 
went to Malawu most Zo would never do such a thing? If a Zo should 
go there from another place, the Malawu Zo will test him by making 
medicines. If his medicines are not strong enough to protect him he 
will die. That happens not only in Malawu but all over Liberia when 
Zo meet each other. When two Zo meet they will both try to kill one 
another — not to see who is stronger, but to test to see if the other 
person is really a Zo. 


Is that the reason why other Porong Zo from different areas make 
medicines against a particular bush while it is in session? 


1 These societies are discussed later in this chapter. 
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Yes. Medicines are made to see if the Zo are Zo, and if their medicines 
are strong enough to protect those in the bush under them. 


Are all Zo born with medicines? 


It is true that there are many people who are given their medicines by 
Xala [God]. They get their medicines from Xala taa [heaven, literally, 
‘god’s town’}. In such cases a small boy will know all the medicines 
as he is born with them and is able to use them throughout his life. 
It also happens that in a dream some medicines will present themselves 
to you, and from then on whenever someone comes to you for help 
that evening you can ask the medicine in your dream what should be 
done to help the person, and the medicine will tell you what particular 
leaves to look for in the bush. Another way to be a Zo is to learn 
medicines as we are learning them from another Zo. Once a medicine 
is learned you must keep playing with it so that the medicine can 
know you. The medicine is like a dog. When you pet him once he will 
never go to you. In order for the dog to serve you, and come to you 
it is necessary to always be keeping around to play with him. A man 
who spends a lot of time in the bush will always have the scent of the 
bush on him. That is the only way for the medicines to know him. 
When you get a medicine and cure someone with it, you know that 
the medicine accepts and knows you. You don’t just go to a tuma 
[leaf], pick it, and then prepare it for someone to take. First, when you 
go before the leaf, you must give a speech and say, “I come to you so 
that you can cure so and so of his sickness. I have paid for you and 
now I am your nung [head]. So please help this person for whom I am 
coming to you.” 


What do you mean by the head of the medicine? 


People come to you and you go to the medicine. They themselves 
do not know the medicine. When they want to go to the medicines 
they must go to you first so that you can confront the medicines in 
order for them to be cured. 


Is that the same thing as the head of the medicines belonging to the 
various societies ? 


The medicine that is the head contains a tiny portion of each of the 
leaves belonging to the society. They are all collected and then beat 
in a mortar to be stuffed inside a specially designed container. It 
is always necessary to confront the medicine to ask it to help you. 
So that when the kafu is prepared the Zo asks the medicines to do the 
job of killing the person who drinks it if he should tell the medicines 
and its history to non-members. 


What is the difference between the medicines of a society and those 
owned by somebody who was born with a number of medicines? 


There is no difference. Many of the medicines may be the same and 
can be learned by that person when he joins a society — but he also 
has others. 
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If you were born with medicines would you bother tojoin the societies ? 


I would try to join all possible though not to learn the medicines, but 
to be able to say that Iam a member of the societies. 


Why do some people join societies without interest in learning the 
medicines ? 


So they can say that they are a member and can show that they are 
a member of it. And if they get sick they will be able to be cured by 
the Zo of the society. 


Although I will be writing some things about ‘African Science’? 
that is not my sole purpose for being interested in the medicines. 
I do not know if I was born to be a Zo since there are no Zos or 
bush near where I have come from. So even if I was born a Zo I 
haven’t had any chance to express myself as a Zo. I really would like 
to learn if I am really a born Zo. 


The only way to know is to learn the medicines, and see if the medicines 
know you. If you keep around the medicines and they begin to know 
you, then you stand a chance of really being a Zo. However, you can 
never learn by going into the bush every now and then. It is necessary 
to go into the bush every day so that the leaves will know and trust 
you. There are some people who are witch people, ngung ma nuu 
[literally, ‘on the head people’}] or people with two brains. They have 
one brain which operates on this side, and one that operates on the 
other side (in dreams). They can change into some form of animal 
and do things in their dreams — it is these people that the medicines 
will know first. Whether you spend time in the bush, or concentrate 
on the dreams, in each case you will be a Zo. You know the Gbo 
Gbling? 


Yes. 


Well, they have a medicine that when one of these two-brained 
people grab onto it they will begin to shake. While holding this 
horn they will be able to walk through fire or deep bush without 
ever getting hurt. 


So we should go into the bush every day? 


Yes. When a person wants the medicines to trust and know him he 
must play the medicines up. You must talk about how afraid you were 
when you first went into the medicine house, and how hard it was 
to join the society. Always play things up that may seem small so 
that the non-members will respect the medicine and the medicine 
will know you. That should be one of the jobs of the book you are 
writing, to show the people in the United States [kwii-taa, literally, 
2 ‘African Science’ is a Liberian-English phrase which also occurs within the context 
of Kpelle sentences denoting the indigenous knowledge of medicines and the applica- 
tion of cosmic power. 
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‘the town of kwii people’] about our medicines so they can respect 
the societies and medicines of Sucromu. When we go back to town 
we should find Mulbah Zuah and Torkalong and tell them how we 
want to keep more in the bush. We must do that though when no 
one else is around. Also I have to find a chicken to pay Torkalong 
as I want to be washed with medicines. There is a nyai nenu [water 
woman] behind me and causing me to have bad luck. 


A nyai nenu? 
Yes, she comes to me in my sleep and has intercourse with me. 
You have a Jot of faith in Torkalong, don’t you? 


Torkalong is really a Zo that knows. When he is on a path alone, 
he is not blind, but becomes that way whenever another person comes 
upon him. Last week I went with him to his sugar cane farm on the 
Fasima road.* He followed me down the hill at the same pace as I 
was going. So he must have seen what was before him. Folpah told 
me once that he can walk to Kpaiyea at night alone and not get lost. 
Many people call him the blind man who can see. 


December 12, 1967 

Torkalong dropped by around mid-morning and asked Bono and me to get 
two bottles of perfume so that he could prepare a medicine for us. He stressed 
that the perfume must have a good smell. As we weren’t planning anything 
special for the day, we decided to leave immediately for Zorzor. On the way 
I took the opportunity to ask some more questions about our learning the 
medicines. Very casually, I asked if he thought that he would become a 
Zo when we were finally ready to leave Sucromu. Our conversation went as 


follows: 


I will be a man who knows more but not a person who knows. People 
who are born with the medicines are those who know while others 
must learn, and it takes many years before they are able to reach 
the stage where it can be said of them that they know. Before reaching 
that stage of learning, people speak of you as one who ‘knows more 
medicines’. That does not mean that you know more than the Zo, 
but that you know medicines and so have greater knowledge than the 
average Kpelle man. The real people who are the Zo are those born 
with /ii [the brain, literally, ‘heart’, but translated into Liberian- 
English as ‘brain’]. The medicine spirit is inside of you. People who 
know more must spend many years learning what the person who 
knows possesses from birth. 


What kinds of people are there who have knowledge of medicines? 


There are three types of people. The first and lowest is the pining ke 


3 The naming of the Fasima road is significant because it consists of a steep down- 
ward climb from Sucromu. Hence, for Torkalong to be able to follow Bono at the 
same place was an astonishing feat. 
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nuu [literally, ‘magic person’, but translated into Liberian-English 
as ‘magic player’). He is able to do his magical acts only through 
medicines, but he doesn’t use his medicines to help other people. 
He only displays his knowledge by showing off. This type of person 
does not teach other people as he prefers to keep his knowledge to 
himself. He can do such things as breathe fire, stab himself without 
getting hurt, and put his hand in burning palm oil. The second person 
is one e sale kalong ngono [who knows more medicines]. This man 
has learned under a Zo and has come to know and be trusted by 
many of the medicines. To learn from a Zo of a Sale, you learn 
medicines one by one. You learn, for example, the cassava leaf 
for headache. The next time someone has a headache you go to the 
cassave bush and talk to the plant and give your speech. You say how 
you have bought the medicine and that now you are its head. Then 
you ask the plant to please help the sick person you are getting the 
medicine for to cure his headache. Then you break off two pieces 
of the leaf, and say “baga” when you tear off the first leaf. Then as 
you walk to town you tear off the stems of the Jeaves and rub the 
leaves in your hands. When you enter the house you ask the sick 
person to tell you where the pain hurts. You then rub both hands over 
the spot, bringing them upward to the top of the person’s head. Then 
you have him shake his head to see where the pain is now. You then 
repeat the procedure only this time doing it on the spot where the 
pain is. When the person says that the pain is gone, you take your 
palms and rub them against a wall or tree. You do that so that the 
pain will go to the wall or tree and not to you. If you should rub your 
palms on your own head, the pain would come to you. After finding 
that the medicine worked for you, it will give you confidence that the 
medicine knows you. 


What if the medicine fails? 


Do not despair. Instead you should attempt to work with other 
medicines. Eventually, when some of the medicines begin to know you, 
they will call out the other leaves so that they can know you also. 
After many years of putting your interest into the medicines, the leaves 
will begin to know and work for you. After many years you will 
eventually reach the point when people can say that you know; 
but that is only after much work in getting to know the medicines. 
After we learn many of the medicines here we will be people who 
know more. 


And the third category? 


They are the Zo. A Zo gets to be known by reputation. For example, 
someone comes to you with some sickness, and you fix a medicine for 
them. After they are cured and go back home, they may someday 
meet someone who is suffering from the same things that suffered 
them. They will tell such a person that they know of a Zo who has 
more medicines and that he cured him of the same illness. That 
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person will then go to you out of their friend’s recommendation and 
after you cure them, they will tell others of your abilities. It is in such 
a way that a man gets known. 


What is the difference between a man who knows and a Zo? 


Both are the same, only the Zo has the name. It often happens that 
a man who knows will only treat his family and close friends, and so 
his name does not get spread around. However, if a man who knows 
begins to treat other people and he gets a reputation, that reputation 
will be that of a Zo. As for me, after I learn the medicines I will only 
treat my family and friends. 


Did you hear of the Zo of Sucromu? 


Akki told me of Mulbah Koplah saying he was a powerful kali 
(Snake) Zo. 


How about the Zo of Malawu ?4 


Yes, I heard about the place, but people do not talk of any special 
Zo there. Or for that matter, when people say Sucromu has a Zo they 
do not mention any particular Zo. When you go to a town for medicine 
you must ask the townspeople to suggest someone to help you, but 
you must never talk of one Zo over another. 


Why do you think that Mulbah Koplah put Mulbah Zuah and 
Yakpawolo Xila in charge of teaching us? 


Mulbah Koplah wanted to show respect to Mulbah Zuah because 
of his knowledge. 


Is Mulbah Zuah different from Mulbah Koplah? 


Well of course he is in the Zo meni [Zo business]. Both know, but 
each knows different things. Each has knowledge of the Kali Sale 
{Snake medicine]; however, out of respect, Mulbah asked Mulbah 
Zuah to teach us. It is the same as when Yakpawolo asked Mulbah 
Koplah to be the Kali Zo. Both were knowing of the medicines, but 
out of respect to Mulbah, because he was the nuu polo [old man], 
Yakpawolo took the second position of Bakung. 


I am confused over the part the societies actually play in the medicines 
business. 


Let us say that one day a man who is born with the brain gets together 
with a man who has learned the medicines from another. Both collect 
all the leaves to put them together into a head. They then know that 
they are to sacrifice chicken blood to the medicines. Well, they build 
a house and put the medicine head inside. The one man who learned 


4 Malawu is the Loma Zo town which is considered the equivalent of Sucromu in the 
Zo meni. In the following chapter this relationship is discussed. 
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the medicines asks the man with the born brain to be the Zo out of 
respect, or, like with Yakpawolo, because one is older. People will 
then come to the two men — the Zo and Bakung — to learn about the 
medicines. The two men tell the people to bring meat, rice, palm oil, 
and other things. They then sacrifice a chicken to the medicines. 
After sacrificing, the men show the medicines to the members. 
Thereafter, if any member gets sick or wants to help someone he 
will go to the Zo and ask for medicines. The Zo will either show the 
medicine for the cure or will prepare it for him. After the person is 
cured he will give a kola to the Zo. For a member the kola will be 
maybe two, three, five or ten cents, but for non-members the cost 
will be more. 


Torkalong once told me that Xala had given him the Gbo Gbling 
medicines. 


It is true that he was born with the spirit of the medicines in his 
brain. When Torkalong gave you medicine you gave him a kola.5 
Now the spirit in his head will know that you respect the medicines, 
and so it will be more willing now in the future to know you. Torkalong 
was born with the Iron spirit, and Mulbah Koplah with the Snake. 


Was Mulbah Zuah born with the Snake? 
Mulbah Zuah is a Zo. 
Bono then walked over to a bush and pulled one of the leaves. He explained: 


This leaf is used both in the Iron [Gbo Gbling] and the Snake. In the 
Gbo Gbling you pull it and use it when there is a lot of lightning. 
You put it under your tongue and shout for the lightning to go 
away, and it will immediately disappear. There is the danger, however, 
of touching your teeth to the leaf.® If you do, the lightning will strike 
you. The medicine is also used in the Snake society to be able to pick 
up snakes without being bitten. When using it for the Kali Sale you 
say “baga” and then prepare it in the special way the Zo mentioned. 
For the Iron you say “zinc ka zinc” and then prepare the medicine 
in the way the Iron Zo described. Each plant has many spirits inside 
of it. When you pick the leaf and talk to it you call the correct spirit 
out to help you: “baga” for the Kali Sale, and “zinc ka zinc” for the 
Gbo Gbling. The spirit of the various societies resides in the brain 
of the Zo of each of those societies, so that Torkalong has the Iron 
in him and Mulbah has the Snake. Each society does different kinds 
of things. Of course, all have medicines to cure various illnesses. 
The Iron knows some of the medicines of the Snake, and the Snake 


5 A few weeks previous to this conversation J had contracted a bad case of ameobic 
dysentery which Torkalong cured. After recovery I was instructed by several of my 
friends to give Torkalong a kola nut to express my thanks and recognition of his 
power. 

6 The word for ‘go away’ in Kpelle is /ii. Consequently, to tell the lightning to go 
away without touching one’s teeth with one’s tongue is quite dangerous. 
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knows some of the medicines of the Iron. But the Iron has medicine 
to enable a person to fall in fire and not get burned, or to walk across 
water, or under the St. Paul without drowning. The Snake society, 
Mina, Moling, and the others do not have those medicines. However, 
only the Mina has medicines to catch witches, and the Moling is the 
only society to stop Jina. Each society serves the people. The Porong 
also serves by making medicines for the whole town. First, there is the 
Porong which is the head of all the societies. Next is the Mina, 
because they catch witches; next is the Moling for Jina; and then 
equal are the Gbo Gbling, Gbo, and the Kali Sale. At the bottom 
is the children’s society, the Gblingbe. They haven’t medicines but 
get together like the big people to eat and play. The Gblingbe has 
few medicines, the Porong has most. 


The spirit of the medicines inhabits a man’s brain, and it is the same 
spirit that is inside of the leaves. So there are many spirits inside a 
leaf, and likewise many spirits inside of a man’s brain. By learning 
the medicines the spirit of the medicine is introduced into the learners 
brain. 


December 16, 1967 

We went to Yakpawolo’s house, but he was on his farm. Since Torkalong 
wasn’t in town either, we decided to go into the bush alone and review what 
we had been previously taught. At first, in the bush, Bono pointed out a few 
of the leaves so that I could identify them. I was amazed at his proficiency at 
remembering not only the leaves but, with only a few mistakes, what the plants 
were for. I was able to remember several of the leaves as well but mostly these 
were ones that had multiple purposes. We finally decided to pick as many leaves 
as we could identify, and then sit down and try to remember what each was 
for and how to prepare them. Bono picked at least five to my one leaf. I com- 
plimented him on his accomplishment saying that I thought he was well on 
his way. He seemed to take the compliment with great pride. After setting 
aside the leaves I asked Bono about Kaboku. Mulbah Zuah had said yesterday 
that Kaboku was the one “we all go to when questions about the medicine 
business comes up”. Our conversation follows: 


Kaboku like Torkalong is a Zo for the Gbo Gbling. 

He is not the Bakung then? 

The Bakung is for the Kali Sale. 

But Folpah said the other day that Kaboku was Bakung. 
In any case Torkalong knows more than Kaboku. 


Didn’t you tell me the other day that one Zo cannot say that he knows 
more than another ? 


You do not say that one knows more than another out of respect. 
But it is possible that one Zo knows more leaves than another by 
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number. For example, there can be more leaves belonging to one 
medicine than another, and therefore the Zo who has possession of 
that spirit will know more leaves than the Zo of the other society. 
As for Kaboku I never saw him use his medicine, while I have seen 
Torkalong with his. 


So Kaboku doesn’t know? 


I did not say that, it just means that he hasn’t displayed his medicine 
as much as Torkalong. 


So it is just that you cannot say that one Zo knows more than another. 


A man like Torkalong may know more than Mulbah Zuah as far as 
the number of leaves, but Mulbah ‘K NOWS:’ [said with great empha- 
sis]. There are three ways of talking about the medicines. The first 
is to know more. That is what we will reach after we finish learning 
under Mulbah Koplah, Mulbah Zuah, Yakpawolo Xila, and Torka- 
long. Next there are those who ‘know’, and finally there are those 
who ‘KNOW’. Torkalong is one who ‘knows’, while Mulbah Zuah 
and Mulbah Sumo Jakolii are persons who ‘KNOW’. Torkalong 
may know many leaves and be able to cure many illnesses that 
Mulbah Zuah and Mulbah Sumo are not able to do, but Mulbah and 
Sumo’s power are more than what Torkalong has. The spirit they 
have is stronger than Torkalong’s. The spirit behind Mulbah and 
Sumo is the Porong, for Torkalong is the Gbo Gbling. Sumo has 
the power to kill you with just his talking to you, but he doesn’t 
have the medicine to walk under water like Torkalong’s medicine. 
Those who ‘KNOW’ are the Zo of the Poro, while those who ‘know’ 
are the Zo of the other societies. 


In the course of the above conversations, Bono discussed what it means 
to be a Zo, how their knowledge is acquired, and presented a typology 
of kinds of persons with medicine powers. Below, each of these topics is 
considered independently. 


ON THE EQUALITY OF ZO 


When in the first conversation I asked Bono what he thought of Yakpa- 
wolo’s statement that Mulbah Zuah has more power than the other Zo 
of Sucromu, he explained that such a statement was fallacious. He argued 
that no one can ever say that one Zo has more power than another. 
Instead, each Zo is known to have his own medicines. All the Zo together 
form the Poro society by making the ‘bush’ retreat for the initiates. The 
Zo, therefore, constitute a unity whereby each member contributes his 
powers to the benefit of the whole. What one Zo has another may not. 
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In this way all the Zo together represent a corpus of medicines which 
protects them as well as the town. 

To be a member of this group of Zo one only has to assert his member- 
ship in it, which is done by wearing a red gown. When this happens, if 
the wearer is not recognized as a member already, he is tested. This test, 
however, is not a fight between Zo; but rather a way of ‘seeing’ if the 
person who claims to be a Zo is indeed a Zo. The medicines of the entire 
body are then made against him. If he survives he is obviously a Zo 
because of his protective powers. If he dies, on the other hand, he is 
considered a foolish braggart. 

This is consistent with the statement made by Mulbah, the Snake 
society Zo, that if a man with little knowledge should purchase the head 
of a medicine “...he would be a fool. When he would go about saying 
that he was a Zo, people would want to see if he really is a Zo.” Thus, 
such a test obtains not only in the case of the Poro, but for the other 
societies as well. The assertion, however, that one is a Poro Zo is much 
more serious since such a claim denotes that one has power strong enough 
to protect and support the town as a whole. The assertion, on the other 
hand, that one is a Zo of one of the other societies claims only that 
one has the ability to perform the limited function that that society has 
for the town or its members. This latter point is discussed below when we 
consider kinds of persons with medicine power. First, however, we 
must look at the ways in which knowledge, acquired as such, determines 
in part one’s position in that typology. 


ON THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


When I asked Bono how one attains medicine knowledge he presented 
a three member typology: to obtain medicines in a dream; to be born 
with the /ii [brain]; and to apprentice under some Zo or person who has 
knowledge. In the first method a spirit appears to a man in his sleep and 
teaches him medicines. After a contact is made with such a spirit, it 
can be consulted at any time depending on the need of the dreamer.’ 
The second method, to be born with the brain, means that medicines are 
known from birth. Persons in this category, according to Bono, are the 
most powerful as they have from birth what others attempt to learn 
while alive. Such people can continue to learn other medicines by joining 
different societies. In this way they are able to increase their knowledge 


7? See Chapter 6 for a discussion of dream spirits. 
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and abilities while alive. The third, to learn medicines as an apprentice, 
is, as inferred from the previous category, not an exclusive method of 
acquiring knowledge as one may learn medicines from a Zo even though 
he has a dream spirit or was born with a number of medicines. One learns 
medicines from a Zo by either joining his society and then being taught a 
large corpus of medicines as part of his initiation, or he may purchase 
medicines one by one. In either case, the Zo or person who knows must 
consult the medicine or leaf he is giving and tell it that the learner has a 
right to know and use it. This is why when a medicine is being prepared 
the Zo or owner must always give a speech to the leaves as he picks them 
saying that he is ‘the head’ of the medicine by virtue of his having bought 
it from the person he then names as his teacher. To purchase a medicine 
and give such a speech is no guarantee that the medicine will work 
immediately. Rather, the learner must ‘always keep in the bush’ so that 
‘the leaves can know him’. When one leaf does not work, another will. 
On such occasions that leaf will communicate to the other leaves that the 
user is a person who has a right to call upon them to work. 


KINDS OF PERSONS WITH KNOWLEDGE 


When I asked Bono if he thought I might become a Zo he distinguished 
in his answer between two kinds of persons: ngung ma nuu [two-headed 
people] and those who spend time in the bush. Two-headed people are 
those who are able to learn medicines in their dreams by entering into 
an association with a dream spirit; whereas, those who spend time in the 
bush are those who learn medicines from a Zo and then spend time 
practicing with those medicines until they begin to work. Two-brained 
people learn medicines much faster than one-who-keeps-in-the-bush, yet 
the latter, through persistence, will eventually acquire appropriate 
knowledge to be called a Zo. 

When I asked Bono in the subsequent conversation if he would be a 
Zo after learning the various medicines of the two societies to which we 
belonged, he explained that he would be “a man who knows more but 
not a person who knows”, for they are persons who “... are born with 
the brain”. For such people the medicine spirit is inside them so that 
they have an intuitive power and knowledge of medicines. 

After Bono made the above distinction I asked for a further typology 
of kinds of people who have a knowledge of medicine. He named three 
categories of such persons: (1) pining ke nuu [magicians], (2) one who 
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knows more medicines, and (3) one who knows, the distinguishing 
characteristic of each being what they do with their knowledge rather 
than a measure of their efficacy and power. The pining ke nuu, he ex- 
plained, uses his medicines to show off by doing magical or astonishing 
feats; the person-who-knows-more has knowledge, but uses it only to 
benefit and protect those in his family or his close friends. Those-who- 
know, on the other hand, are persons who have achieved a reputation 
for helping anyone who comes to them. Their patients, after being cured, 
then spread their name by word of mouth as being a Zo. 

When I asked him to classify Mulbah Koplah and Mulbah Zuah (the 
Snake and the Poro Zo, respectively) into his typology, he dichotomized 
between them on the basis that Mulbah Zuah was involved in the Zo 
meni while Mulbah Koplah was not; that is, he used Zo meni as synon- 
ymous with the activities of the Poro society. Each Zo, he later explained, 
has the spirit of some society in ‘his brain’. As each of those spirits 
is able to do different kinds of things, so the Zo, who are their corporate 
representatives, are distinguished from one another. 

Each of the societies is ordered according to the function it (and its 
spirits) performs for the town as a whole. Consequently, the Zo of the 
societies are also ranked. In this way the Zo of the Poro which ‘makes 
medicines for the whole town’ has a higher prestige position than does 
the Zo of the Kali Sale (Snake society) which protects the town from 
snakes.8 

In our third conversation Bono once again distinguished between the 
Zo of the Poro and the Zo of the other societies when he contrasted 
Torkalong’s abilities (the Gbo Gbling Zo) with those of Mulbah Zuah. 
He explained that one does not say that one particular Zo has more 
medicines than another, even though he may numerically have a greater 
number of leaves in his repertoire. This is because “there are more leaves 
belonging on one medicine (spirit) than another”. Consequently, the 
Zo who possesses that spirit will have more leaves than a Zo of some other 
society. This relationship, however, between number of leaves and the 
spirit of a medicine does not mean that a person who has more leaves is 
more powerful than a Zo who has less. Thus, “a man like Torkalong 
may know more than Mulbah Zuah as far as the number of leaves, but 
Mulbah KNOWS [said with great emphasis].” Bono here introduced a 
three member typology for kinds of people whose knowledge of medicines 
differs from the typology presented earlier. In his new typology he differ- 
entiated among (1) those-who-know-more, (2) those-who-know, and (3) 


8 A detailed discussion of the function of the various societies is presented later. 
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those-who-KNOW, the distinguishing feature being power. The first 
category were those who, such as ourselves, were learning medicines from 
a Zo or by purchasing them from one who knows. The second were the 
Zo of the various subsidiary societies of the Poro, while the third were the 
Poro Zo themselves. 

Although the Zo of the second category, those-who-know, may have 
more leaves than persons who KNOW, their power is less. Thus, Bono 
maintained, Torkalong “may know many leaves and be able to cure many 
illnesses that Mulbah Zuah and Mulbah Sumo [the number three and 
number two Zo in the Poro hierarchy] are not able to do, but Mulbah 
and Sumo’s power is more than what Torkalong has”, because “the 
spirit they have is stronger than Torkalong’s”. 

To summarize: persons with knowledge of medicines can be typo- 
logized in three ways: according to the way in which they acquired their 
knowledge; by the way they use it; and by the amount of power they 
possess according to the spirit of the medicine or society they have. 
Each of these distinctions is reflexive to an intended meaning, as diagram- 
med below: 


intention: equality of power 
LO tees non-Zo (of the Poro society) 


intention: attainment of power and knowledge 

being born with the brain..... spirit in dream..... apprentice- 
ship 

intention: use of knowledge and power 

pining ke nuu...... those-who-know-more...... those-who- 
know 


intention: hierarchy of power 

those-who-know-more. .. .those-who-know. . . .those-who- 
KNOW 

(non-Zo) (Society Zo) (Poro Zo) 


These distinctions may be represented as shown in Figure 1. 
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Zo 
ngung ma nuu learn 
brain spirit learn 
pining ke nuu know know P.K.N. know know know know 
more more more 
non-Zo 
Jearn 
spirit learn 


an 


know more know know more 


Figure 1. Persons with medicine knowledge. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PORO 
AND THE OTHER SOCIETIES 


In his conversations, Bono stated that the societies are ordered according 
to the function they perform for the town as a whole. In this way the 
Poro is elevated over all the other societies. The Zo, we learned, are 
similarly ordered according to the society they represent. Thus, the Poro 
Zo are the most feared and respected, while the Zo of the other societies 
take subsidiary positions to them. This relation between the Zo of the 
Poro and the other kinds of Zo was once made quite explicit by Yakpa- 
wolo Xila, the second man or Bakung of the Snake society. One evening 
he came to my house with Mulbah Sumo (the number two Poro Zo) to 
inform me that Mulbah Koplah, the Snake Zo, would be away for awhile, 
and thus I would be taking my instruction in learning the societal medi- 
eines from him for the time being. Our talk went as follows: 
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suMO: Now that Mulbah is no longer in Sucromu Yakpawolo will be the 
new Kali Zo. Originally there were two Zo of the Kali Sale, Mulbah and 
Yakpawolo Xila. The town had a meeting and decided that since Yakpa- 
wolo was the youngest, that Mulbah should be the Zo and he be the Bakung 
[second Zo and keeper of the medicines}. 


YAKPAWOLO: ‘Thank you. You know that Mulbah Sumo is our father. He 
planted the rice, he planted the sugar cane, he planted the edos, and he 
planted the cassava. Now we can all eat from that garden. But it was our 
father, Sumo, who made the land ready for us to take food from. When 
there are many people outside a house and they desire to enter, only one 
person, no matter how many people are outside, will be the last to enter 
and shut the door. That man is Mulbah Sumo. So now I shall teach you 
the Kali medicines. All that I will show you will be true. Now I reach 
it to you father Sumo as you being the last to enter should be the last 


to speak. 


suMO: You will learn all the medicines of the Kali Sale and of the Gbo Gbling. 
Tomorrow Yakpawolo will once again take you into the bush. He will 
show you everything of the Snake. And Torkalong, he will teach you 
everything of the Gbo Gbling. 


MYSELF: Thank you father Sumo. Thank you father Yakpawolo. I want to 
learn the medicines. I want to know if I am one who can learn medicines. 
So that perhaps one day I can carry the name of Zo. 


YAKPAWOLO: You should put your whole interest in Mulbah Sumo. If you 
do that you will learn more than you ever thought you would learn. 


suMoO: When you first came to Sucromu I thought you wanted to learn medi- 
cines what can be called Awii. That they are injectable. Now I see you want 
our medicines. We will show you how to make chalk and the liquids we 
the Zo use. 


In this explanation, Yakpawolo told two parables to describe the 
relationship of the societies to the Poro. Both recognized the primary 
position of the Poro. The first compared Mulbah Sumo’s position as 
the corporate representative of the Poro to the owner of a farm, while the 
second compared his position to the owner of a house. In this way he 
communicated that the Poro is both the owner of the town and the 
owner of the bush. Because of this, all the other societies have access to 
the town and the bush by virtue of their recognition of their subsidiary 
position to the Poro as the owner. 


In this way the Poro is ranked first in the order of all the societies. 
Each society is ranked, as mentioned above, according to the role it 
plays in the town and bush. For the Poro that role is that of the leader 
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and owner of the land. For this reason, before any society meni can take 
place, such as Yakpawolo taking over Mulbah’s position temporarily 
in the Snake society, the Poro must agree. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE VARIOUS SOCIETIES 
TO EACH OTHER 


In order to describe the relationship of the various societies to each other, 
the following conversation with Yakpawolo Z. is presented at length. 
He was the brother’s son of Mulbah the Snake Zo, and was the official 
apprentice Zo in the society. Yakpawolo discussed his concept of Zo, 
the acquisition of knowledge, and kinds of knowledge that one can have 
of medicines within the context of the societies and the nature of the 
differences between them. I initiated our discussion by asking why he 
joined the Snake society, and the following conversation took place. 


The reason I joined the Snake society is because it is in our koli [quarter]. 
The people said they didn’t want the medicine to spoil so they asked me to join 
so that I could some day take it over, They told me to join so that Mulbah 
could show me the tuma [leaves]. My main reason for joining was so that I 
could protect our quarter. If Mulbah dies I will take over the medicines. What 
he is doing to cure people I will do that work. Two people were the cause of me 
joining the society. Those who told me to join were Kaboku and his brother 
Wulah. If there was no one to take over the medicine when Mulbah dies, 
the medicine would just be laying down with no one to take over. That is the 
reason why I joined the society. I joined so that when Mulbah dies no one will 
say, “Well, Mulbah used to do that but there is no one to do it now.” That is 
why I joined so that I will take it over. 


Is Mulbah teaching you now? 
He shows me everyday. 
Where were you born? 


I was born here. My father that gave birth to me was Yakpazua Gawilong. 
He was Mulbah Koplah’s nia [older brother]. He is dead now. He died across 
the river in Wiengyea [in Guinea]. 


Do you belong to any other society besides the Kali Sale? 
I belong to the Iron. 

Which did you join first, the Iron or the Snake? 

The Iron. 

Why did you join? 


Someone told me to. I joined because I was seriously sick. The Iron society 
are the ones who cured me. 
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Do you belong to any other societies? 
None. 
What kind of illness was on you? 


I don’t know. All my body was hurting. It came all the way down to my hip 
and made a sore in my stomach. I got dry and black. The reason why I joined 
the Iron is that when my father died, they said that his gawfaw [spirit] was 
behind me. He wanted to kill me. That is why I got sick. So that is the reason 
why I joined the society for them to drive gawfaw from me. 


How did you know that it was your father’s gawfaw that was behind you? 

The society itself told me. 

How? 

The medicine told me so. 

Why did your father’s gawfaw want to kill you? 

I don’t know. Perhaps because he just wanted me to join him. 

Why is it that you are the only member of the Snake that decided to become 
Zo? 


The reason is that they said that their mind was not on anyone else besides me. 
The person they were going to give it to was daw [the prefix daw is given to 
rich people] Yakpagwii. But he is not here. People said that since he isn’t 
here that I should go in his place to learn the medicines. 


Why was he to be the Zo? 
He was Mulbah’s son but he is dead. 
How long will it take you to learn so that people will call you a Zo? 


Well, right now I haven’t done it for a year so I don’t know how many years. 
It is with Mulbah to give me the medicines any time he wants. 


How much is he charging you? 


He told me to give one kaaw [stone hole where palm nuts are placed so that 
they can ferment enough to beat into palm oil] full of palm nuts. After that 
I will make a farm. I haven’t made the farm as yet. 


Besides the society, do you have any other medicines? 


I knew my own medicines before. They were the ones that I was born with. 
Can you teach people? 
That is Kasheng business. 


What is the meaning of kasheng? 

Born business. 

Can you tell of the work of your medicines without showing the leaves ? 
If I show you the work, you will not do it as I do. 

I do not want you to tell me how to do it, only what you can do. 


I cannot say that. The society that you are not in you want a man to tell you 
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about it? It is not good. If you are not in the society and you come and tell 
aman to come and teach you, how will he teach what he cannot teach to you? 


You are right, but I was only trying to see what kinds of medicines there are 
here so that I can know what Zo are known to have. So tell me then in your 
belief what kinds of people are Zo. 


Everyone is a Zo. If you are born with the medicine and people call you Zo, 
all your sons will be Zo. If you are a nuwah [twin], or we have dawng nga ke nuu 
[bone setter] it is the same. The same medicine that you are born with your 
sons will do the same thing. 


Does a man’s father teach him medicines or is he born with them? 


Tf you are a dawng nga ke nuu and you happen to give birth to a child, of course 
you will teach him. But sometime if you are not there, that child can even lay 
his hand on the ground, then if anyone’s hand is broken he can set it, 

Since you are born with medicines do you think that your son will be like you? 
Yes. That is why I say that everyone is a Zo. 

Can anyone in your family besides your son be born with your medicines? 
What I can do my son can do. For women it is different. Unless her mother is a 
Zo she cannot do what her father does. But if a man, if your father is a Zo, 
you are a Zo. I, Yakpawolo, if I born a boy child, that child will be a Zo. If 
that is a girl, if her mother is a Zo, she will be a Zo. 

So men become Zo from their fathers, and women from their mothers? 

If a man, he goes to his father’s side, if a woman, she goes to her mother’s 
side. Like in the Snake society. The snake did not come from this side. There 
are some people who don’t lay inside [fe /aala ni] the medicine. A man like 
Koplah himself joined the society. He is not a snake. The reason he joined was 
because he believed in the medicine. When they say Zo, people become Zo. 
But the main Zo are the Sande, Poro, Mina, and Moling. The Zo of those are 
born with it. Societies like the Gbo Gbling, Kali Sale, and the Gbo are the 
societies the people don’t fe lalaa ni. So people join them to show that they 
are something powerful. 

The medicines that I have learned here in Sucromu from joining the societies 
are beginning to work for me. After they all work and are inside me, will they 
then be passed to my son? 

He will not be a Zo since you learned them; you will have to teach your son. 
The only society that your son can become a Zo is the society I named. 
You know book today, if you born a child you have to teach your child. 
Right? 

Yes, that is the truth. You once told me that you got some medicine in your 
dream. How about that kind of medicine? Will your son be born with them? 
No. When I born, I will show my child the medicines and tell him the medicine 
is strong because I got them from a dream. 


In answer to my question, Yakpawolo said that he joined the Snake 
society at the request of his kala [family] elders so that he could learn 
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the medicines in order to take over the Zo position after Mulbah, the 
present Zo, died. He was told that he must learn the medicines in order 
to protect his koli [quarter], which strongly contrasted with his reason 
for joining the Kawli [Iron] or Gbo Gbling society,® to be cured of an 
illness caused by his father’s dead spirit or gawfaw.1° He joined the 
Snake, therefore, out of family responsibility, while he joined the Gbo 
Gbling for personal reasons. 

Yakpawolo’s family responsibility (becoming a Zo in the Kali Sale or 
Snake society) is demonstrative of the relationship that the various so- 
cieties have to the social structure of the town as a whole. Sucromu 
is composed of two taa [towns or moieties]: Sucronsu and Twasamu. 
Originally they were two separate towns that formed into one during the 
Loma wars.!! That alliance is symbolically represented in the ngala- 
maling [mother’s brother-sister’s son] relationship. Sucronsu is ngala 
{mother’s brother] to Twasamu. As the ngala they recognize that Twasamu 
owns the land, and thus has the rights to the town-chiefship, whereas 
they are in charge of the Zo meni. This relationship will be discussed in 
greater depth in Chapter 6 when sala or sacrifice to the ancestral spirits is 
discussed. For the moment the point is that each town maintains its 
separate identity as either the owner of the land or as leaders in the Zo 
meni. 

Besides the two towns or moieties, Sucromu is composed of five 
quarters or patrilineages living in patrilocal residence. Each quarter or 
koli is composed of male members of a kala [patrilineage], their families, 
and also some maling [sister’s sons] who are living avunculocally with 
their ngala. Each quarter practices strict exogamous marriage regulations, 
and essentially functions as an independent political unit in the town 
by having adjudicative responsibilities over palavers or arguments that 
occur within the quarter.!2 

Each of the quarters possesses a society with the exception of Zokolomii 


9 The Gho Gbling and the Kawli Sali are alternate names for the same society. 
10 See Chapter 6 for a discussion of gawfaw and other spirits in the Kpelle cosmo- 
logical universe. 
11 According to various of the town’s elders there were two wars fought with the 
Loma. It was during the second that Sucromu was formed. Although I was unable to 
obtain verification of this point, it may be assumed that these wars were the result of 
the Loma war chief, Busie, who organized severa] Loma towns together in order to 
conquer much of Northeastern Liberia. 
12 This is contrasted to Gibbs’ account of the Tototaa Kpel'e in his article in Peoples 
of Africa (New York 1965). He maintained that although the Tototaa Kpelle live in 
quarters, they are not exogamous and have only minor functions. In Sucromu, on the 
other hand, quarters comprise the major political units in the social structure. 
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quarter which has control of the town-chief position. Nevertheless, 
since the town-chief position is the prerogative of that kala as are the Zo 
positions of the various societies to the other quarters, it has the same 
function as the societies, viz., to protect the quarter and represent it in the 
political organization of the town as a whole (in the Poro fence).!3 
Below is a diagram of the quarters along with their respective societies 
ordered according to their ngala-maling positions relative to one an- 
other :14 


ngala 4 = ngala 
SUCRONSU TAA (MOIETY) 1 = maling 
Yamii koli. societies: Mina, and Kali Sale 
Zoman koli. society : Poro Gbanya koli. Society : Moling 


TWASAMU TAA (MOIETY) 


Zokolomii koli. Town Chief 


Banamii koli. societies: | Gbo Gbling and Gbo 


maling 


13° This separation between the secular ruling structure (composed of the Town 
Chief, the various quarter chiefs, and numerous elders) and the sacred (the Poro, 
Sande, and their subsidiary and supportive societies) is not solely indigenous to the 
Kpelle of Sucromu. George Harley, for instance, in Notes on the Poro in Liberia 
(Cambridge, 1941b) described an elaborate organization manifesting the same dichot- 
omy between sacred and secular power structures for the Mano of Northeastern Liberia 
(at the other end of the Kpelle speaking area). His description of that organization is 
the classic work on the Poro society in West Africa. 

14 Zoman koli is considered outside of the taa or town division since historically its 
members claim to have come from Guinea and spread the Poio society throughout 
the Fala Kpelle and the Loma areas. Nevertheless, the members of Zoman for all 
practical purposes consider themselves as part of Sucronsu faa and recognize Yamii 
as their ngala or mother’s brother quarter. They consider themselves to be on the same 
level, however, with Gbanya. 
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The main Zo of the Poro hierarchy, although belonging to the Zoman 
patrilineage, mostly live avunculocally in their ngala’s quarter, Yamii. 
Of the seven leaders of the Poro, five reside in that manner. The Snake 
society represents that relationship or alliance between the two quarters. 
That is, although the Zo and Bakung [second Zo and keeper of the 
medicines] are both from Yamii, the persons who are most active in the 
society’s gatherings are this family of Zo living avunculocally, their two 
brothers still residing in Zoman, and the quarter chief and head elders of 
Yamii. The Snake society, therefore, is not the family or Kala society of 
Yamii. That is the function of the Mina or witch beating society, which 
shall be discussed in Chapter 5. The Snake society is considered outside of 
the Poro complex of associations,!® and is not the inherited prerogative 
of a patrilineage as are the Jalaa societies: Poro, Sande, Mina, and the 
Moling. Instead it is possessed by the Yamii patrilineage for the protection 
of the quarter and to represent symbolically the alliance between Zoman 
quarter and itself. 

Yakpawolo, as mentioned above, distinguished between what he called 
the /alaa and the fe /Jalaa ni [to lie inside, and not to lie inside, respec- 
tively] societies. He said “There are some people who don’t Jalaa the 
medicine. A man like Koplah himself joined the society. He is not a snake. 
The reason why he joined is because he believed in the medicine. When 
they say Zo, people become Zo. But the main Zo are the Sande, Poro, 
Mina, and Moling. The Zo of those are born with it. Societies like the 
Gbo Gbling, Kali, and Gbo, these are societies the people fe Jalaa ni.” 
In other words, only the societies belonging to the quarters within 
Sucronsu taa are the inherited societies which constitute the Poro com- 
plex of societies. The other societies, although powerful in their own 
right, are defined as essentially different from the /alaa or inherited so- 
cieties, for to become a Zo of one of them requires the volitive act of 
joining the specific society and purchasing the head of its medicine. 

In making this distinction between the Jalaa and fe lalaa ni societies, 
Yakpawolo differentiated between two kinds of Zo: those who are born 
with knowledge, and those who acquire it by apprenticeship under a Zo, 


15 See note 13, Chapter 1. 

16 The Snake society is actually an intrusive Mano society which is recognized as 
being so by its members, Not only is its internal history of a Mano origin, but the 
society’s chant is in the Mano language. The major difference between the Mano 
society and the Sucromu Kpelle rendition of it is that the former is crucial in the Mano 
Poro-Sande complex of societies. For a description of this, refer to George Harley’s 
Native African Medicines (Cambridge, 1941a) and his discussion of the Bakona 
society (which is the Mano name for the Kali Sale), 
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as he was doing under Mulbah. Nevertheless, although he was learning 
medicines to become a Zo, Yakpawolo claimed to have his own born or 
kasheng medicines besides. Such knowledge is inherited from father to 
son and from mother to daughter. It is for this reason that Yakpawolo 
maintained that “everyone is a Zo”. He said, “If you are born with the 
medicine and people call you a Zo, all your sons will be a Zo.” Conse- 
quently, the /alaa societies are the inherited prerogative of specific 
patrilineages or kala. But the societal knowledge is only one kind of 
knowledge that is passed from father to son. Everyone has some kasheng. 
Such knowledge cannot be taught. What marks the Jalaa societies 
is that their corpus of medicines is kasheng, whereas for the fe lalaa ni 
such knowledge is acquired while alive. 

When a man’s kasheng knowledge is either Poro (the inherited kasheng 
of the Zoman patrilineage), Mina (kasheng knowledge of the Yamii 
vatrilineage), or Moling (knowledge of the Gbanya patrilineage), he is a 
Zo by birth. Whereas, if his Kasheng does not constitute the corpus of 
medicines represented by a /alaa society he becomes a Zo only by pur- 
chasing the head of a medicine. Nevertheless, to do so he must be aware 
of the kasheng that he already has. This is what Mulbah Koplah meant 
in the conversation presented at the beginning of this chapter when he 
said that a man must know himself before purchasing the head of a 
medicine. To know oneself, therefore, in that context, meant to be cog- 
nizant of one’s own inherited kasheng. 


OTHER USES OF THE CATEGORY ‘ZO’ 


A man may be called a Zo without being aware of his kasheng simply by 
being a member of the Zo patrilineage. This was expressed to me quite 
explicitly by Flumo, the son and apprentice of Mulbah Zuah, when 
he explained the difference between what he called ‘Zo’ and Zo toyna 
{real Zo]. 


A real Zo is a person who is a member of the Zo kala. I am a Zo as well as all 
of my father’s family. But, when a man learns many medicines and then goes 
to another town and begins to cure people, the people there will begin to call 
him a Zo. Eventually they will ask him what kind of Zo he is. This means which 
of the medicines [societies] he belongs to. After identifying himself he will be 
known as a Gbo Gbling Zo, Kali Zo, or a Gbo Zo. But he will not simply 
be called by the name Zo. That is reserved for the Poro. A man can be a Poro 
Zo even though he doesn’t know medicines. So all my family are called Zo. 
Of the family, our fathers who are called Zo will choose the ones who will 
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take their places after they die. The same is for the women in the Sande. 
They will take the place of their mothers. 


There are, therefore, four ways in which the lexeme ‘Zo’ is used: (1) to 
denote the male members of the Zoman patrilineage; (2) to denote the 
shaman-priest-leaders of the Zo hierarchy constituting the Poro society; 
(3) to denote the shaman-priestess leaders of the women’s Sande society; 
and (4) as a general term used for one who has a knowledge of medicines. 
Those in the latter category are always referred to with the preface 
signifying their particular kind of Zo. Thus, they may be called a Gbo 
Gbling Zo, a Kali Zo, or a Gbo Zo, but never Zo alone, for that is 
reserved for those belonging to the Zo patrilineage (or if a woman, 
for those whose mothers are Zo of the Sande). The difference between the 
first two uses are that those who are members of Zoman koli or the Zo 
kala but who are not part of the Zo hierarchy in the Poro only refer to 
themselves as Zo for koli meni [quarter business]. Such occasions include 
the allocation of farming land, adjudication of family disputes, sacrifice 
to the ancestors, protection against spirits and bad medicine, funerals, 
the practice of exogamous marital regulations, and the payment of the 
quarter tax to the town which is then given to the kwii government. 
When one hears the term Zo used by scme person, he has as background 
information which of the above categories the speaker belongs to. In 
Chapter 4, consideration will be given to how such knowledge operates 
as a resource for evaluating one’s own powers and knowledge relative 
to some other person when the phenomenon of Zo challenges and 
speaking prerogatives are described. For the moment, however, our 
interest is directed to the description of the kinds of knowledge that a 
person can have, and to an explanation of how the awareness of self- 
knowledge is a reflexive achievement within particular settings. 


THE REFLEXIVITY OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


When one joins a society!” he is shown the head of the medicine which is 
a fetish object containing a sample of all the leaves in the Zo’s repertoire. 


17 One joins a society for a variety of reasons. The most prominent or common are (1) 
in order to establish a relationship with a powerful Zo as a kind of retainer for his 
services (both as a curer and as an assassin), (2) as part of a cure for some illness or 
trouble, (3) for protection, (4) in order to use the protection of the society to celebrate 
events (without such protection, if one would celebrate something he would be open 
to the malefic medicines of others who are jealous of his good fortune), and (5) for 
knowledge and increased power. 
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In addition he is taught several leaves which can then be used as protec- 
tions and cures for himself and his family. Finally, he is taught secret 
signs which when given display membership in that society. The use of 
such signs in mundane consociate interactions provides cues for the 
initiation of a specific Sale meni or societal order-of-reality. By giving a 
sign to each other, members are able to identify themselves as members, 
whereupon the obligation of mutual self protection obtains between them 
even though they are interacting outside of the society house and out of 
the presence of the society Zo. The kafu or oath of membership described 
in the introduction to Part I of this study contains the promise to forewarn 
all fellow members of a society that they are in danger. This is a feature 
of all the societies. Thus, the more societies to which a man belongs, the 
greater the number of persons who will watch out for his welfare, and 
consequently the greater his protective power. 

The use of signs in consociate interactions to initiate specific orders of 
reality or meni was explained to me by Kamara, who on one occasion 
described to me his reason for joining the Mina (witch-beating) society. 


In the Mina you will learn... like if you are a friend of mine living in Kpaiyea!® 
and you send a message to me today saying that you are coming here to Sucro- 
mu; and people here who know that you are coming plan to kill you when you 
arrive... if 1 am a member of the Mina and you too are a member I will just 
stand in the way. And with the group of people who are waiting to send you to 
some place I will just stand by the tree there. When you come to town you will 
known very well that you have a friend there. When you are coming you will 
see people ahead of you. The very first thing you will do will be to look for a 
friend who can throw a sign to you. All he has to do is to hold his hand just 
like he has something inside. You know that means that you should go straight 
on and don’t stop. You should go and don’t stop to talk with anybody. 

Or, if you or your friend are going on the road and he points to a certain 
tree you know that your minds are on the same thing. If he goes to the correct 
one then you have come to one conclusion. Just through signs you have read 
each other’s minds by looking at that leaf. Or sometime he wants to know if 
you are thinking of the same thing he will just look straight up in a certain 
tree and will show you the right branch of that tree, then you can just talk on 
the same thing together. 


Whenever two members of a society meet and wish to insure that the 
other will hold information discreetly they show each other the signs of 
some society to which both of them belong. The meni pertaining to that 
society is then operative in the setting. What transpires during the course 


18 Kopaiyea is a Kpelle town approximately 45 minutes walk from Sucromu. Both 
towns share many quarters and thus for kala or family purposes often participate in 
and celebrate events together. 
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of their interaction is then as confidential and privileged as the activities 
within the society house or fence. 

The showing of signs to initiate a specific order of reality creates the 
interpretive framework whereby the talk done in the interaction is 
understood. By setting up the specific meni of a society, the members 
to the setting also recognize a re-ordering of the power relationships 
within their interaction. In this manner a member who holds a high 
position in one society and a low position in another may assert his 
privileged position in the first society by initiating its order of reality 
within the context of his setting. Once this is done, the members in that 
setting are immediately cognizant of their positions relative to one an- 
other. 

I do not mean that a person who has power in one society, but is a 
regular member in another, is not treated with deference in the latter 
society; rather, by establishing the presence of a particular society’s 
meni, the rights and obligations pertaining in a given setting are clarified. 
In this way a man may ask a favor of a powerful person simply by virtue 
of their mutual membership in some society where the less powerful 
person holds a higher position. For instance, Folpah who is the number 
five Zo in the Poro hierarchy as well as being the son of the number 
three Zo is a regular member of the Gbo Gbling society without any 
special rights or privileges. His duty in the Poro is to take any medicine 
that the society has prepared to kill someone. Before a medicine is ‘set’ 
on somebody, Folpah is called upon to test it. The medicine is thereupon 
set against him. If he remains standing, the medicine is ineffectual as the 
prospective victim has protection against it, and so another medicine 
must be prepared. If, on the other hand, he should fall to the ground 
the medicine is viable and is then used against the person whom the 
town (in the person of the Zo priesthood) has decided to assassinate. 
Folpah, therefore, is a very powerful and feared Zo. Nevertheless, 
he is a member of the Gbo Gbling society and treats Torkalong as HIS 
personal Zo or curer. Folpah recognizes that he cannot deal with the 
special kinds of spirits that Torkalong has protections against, viz., 
nyai nenu and kakelii.19 Folpah had once incurred the anger of a nyai 
nenu and so had to obtain Torkalong’s help in getting rid of it. As part 
of that cure Folpah joined the Gbo Gbling. Since that time, whenever 
engaged in Gbo Gbling meni or societal activities he shows Torkalong 
special respect. Conversely, in matters which are recognized as part of the 


19 See Chapter 6 for a description of these spirits and their powers. 
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Zo meni (as Poro business) Torkalong reveres Folpah and shows respect 
for his abilities and knowledge. 

To recapitulate, power and knowledge are reflexive to particular 
societal meni. A man, therefore, with kasheng knowledge and acquired 
power in one meni recognizes his non-superiority within the context of 
other meni. It is, therefore, crucial to know which meni is the order-of- 
reality organizing a given setting. Such information is provided by either 
displaying the signs of a particular society, or by providing the necessary 
informational cues as answers to the question-salutation ku meni naa 
as described in the previous chapter. 

We can now summarize the kinds of knowledge that a man must have 
in order to determine whether he knows himself within the context cf a 
given setting. 


1, He must be aware of his kala [patrilineage] or koli [quarter] filiation; 
i.e., if he is a member of the Zoman quarter he knows that he has the 
possibility of being a Zo in the Mina or Moling, respectively. Conversely, 
if he is not a member of the appropriate kala, no matter how strong his 
desire, he can never be a Zo in any of the above named (/alaa) societies. 


2. He must be aware of his kasheng knowledge; i.e., he must be cogni- 
zant of the knowledge that he has had from birth. Such knowledge 
comes from the father (if a man) or mother (Gif a woman). He must also 
be aware of the extent of that knowledge. For instance, even if he has the 
possibility of having kasheng by virtue of his membership in an ap- 
propriate kala he may not manifest it. He discovers his kasheng by his 
innate ability to know, learn, and understand medicines and have them 
work as expected. 

To have kasheng is to be a Zo. A man, however, cannot be called a Zo 
unless he is a member of the Zoman kala or purchases the head of a 
medicine belonging to a named society. In the latter case he will be 
known as the Zo of that society. Such a Zo-ship is a means of advertising 
or communicating that he has knowledge and power, i.e., is one-who- 
knows. 


3. He must be aware of his benefactors; i.e., he must be cognizant of 
his contractual relationships with various kinds of spirits. These spirits 
come to him in his dreams and teach medicines. Because there are a 
variety of such spirits, our discussion of them and the nature of their 
relationships with human beings will be given in Chapter 6 when we 
discuss the objective meaning of the spirit world. 
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4. He must be aware of the medicines that he owns. Every man, 
besides having his kKasheng knowledge, to one extent or another also has 
medicine that he has learned from a family elder, Zo of some society 
of which he is a member, or through purchase. Even though his kasheng 
may be minimal he may still become a man-who-knows-more if he 
sincerely engages in a program of acquiring medicines from those about 
him. 


5. He must be aware of his alliances; i.e., he must know whom he 
calls upon for help. Such persons include those in his kala, his wife’s, 
and also the various Zo whose societies he had joined. 


6. He must be aware of his societal memberships. Although having 
contractual relations with a Zo of a society, each member also can rely 
on his fellow members to provide warnings of impending dangers, and 
to come to his assistance in times of need or trouble. 

Every person takes heed of all the above. For any given setting members 
evaluate their knowledge within the interpretive framework of the meni 
they recognize as current at that time. In this way, within one meni 
a man may have great knowledge, power, and breadth of extended 
alliances with others, whereas within a different meni he may be defined 
as only ‘a small boy’. For example, one afternoon several men were 
working on Folpah’s farm. While working, seven of the men started 
singing the songs of the Mina society. Folpah, not being a member of 
that society, did not pay any mind to their chants. The men immediately 
ceased working and reprimanded him for being disrespectful to their 
society. Folpah apologized and, as retribution, promised to provide them 
with a small bottle of cane juice when they got back to town. Thus 
Folpah, who was a much more powerful and knowledgeable person than 
any of those who sang the society songs, was placed in a subsidiary 
position simply by being in the vicinity where the songs of the Mina 
society were sung, which initiated that society’s meni as the order of 
reality current in the setting. 

Being cognizant of his knowledge and power within a particular meni, 
a member makes his decision whether to speak or not within a given 
setting. That is, what is ifa mo is reflexive to the extent of a speaker’s 
knowledge and power within the situation where he does his talk. In this 
way what is considered to be ifa mo for one man may be talk-about-able 
for another. Similarly, what is ifa mo in one situation may in another be 
talked. 


KNOWING ONESELF AND THE PRACTICE OF IFA MO 


There is an often quoted proverb which says Porong nuu e ka goi su 
[the Poro man is in your stomach]. This means, according to one infor- 
mant, 

... everything must remain inside of you. It means that a man does not talk 
what he hears or sees, he must know to whom he is talking and he must know 
himself. You know there are places on Sucronsu where a non-member cannot 
go, and places where only the big, big people may go. On the Palapolu road? 
there are places where you must not look or go to the right. And there are places 
where you must not look or go to the left. And stili there are places where one 
must walk with his eyes straight ahead of him. If it should happen that a man 
is seen in those areas he will be told not to talk all what he has seen there. 
If he should talk all what he saw or boldly say that he has crossed into the areas 
he will be tied and taken before ngamu? [the devil] to be dealt with. 

A punishable act, according to the above description, is not the breaking 
of a law or the seeing of prohibited actions, but the talking about or 
describing of such activities. When a man comes out of the Poro bush 
or a woman the Sande, it is assumed that there is a trust, a confidence, 
whereby the fact of the other’s practice of ifa mo can be taken for granted. 
The Poro (or Sande) sets the mood of ifa mo, a mood which is relied upon 
and glossed as a background feature of all consociate interactions. 
Within such interactions a man must be aware of whom he is speaking to 
and he must know himself. It is in the context of such knowledge that 
violations or adherence to the ifa mo prescriptions are noted. Thus, in 
holding the assumption that the Poro man is in everyone’s stomach, 
members engage in their face-to-face interactions cognizant of the 
necessity for concealing certain kinds of knowledge. The corpus of 
that knowledge, however, as we saw in the previous chapters, is prob- 
lematic, as what is shared or what is concealed is reflexive to the 


1 Each quarter has its own farming lands. Access to them is inherited within the 
patrilineage. The lands belonging to the Zoman quarter are known as Palapolu 
[behind the swamp]. 

2 See Chapter 6 for a discussion of the various kinds of such societal spirits. 
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recognized membership structure of each interaction-setting. That is, 
members are aware of their membership in both formal corporate 
associations such as secret societies, kuu [cooperative work groups], 
their positions within them, and their patrilineage and quarter filiation, 
as well as their membership in previous interactions which they recognize 
as constitutive of the history of the present situation and setting. Similarly, 
they are aware of the memberships (both formal and informal) held by 
their consociates in that setting as well. 

The presupposition that the “Poro man is in everyone’s stomach” is a 
member’s guarantee that his consociates are practicing ifa mo in their 
conversations with him. Poro nuu e ka goi su, therefore, is taken for 
granted in all interactions. There are times, however, when this assump- 
tion ceases to be a background feature of the setting and is posited as an 
object of members’ concern, e.g., when someone enters a society house by 
mistake. When that happens he is usually tied and taken before the Zo 
and members of the society, fined some amount, and then given a kafu 
oath not to talk or describe the medicines and activities he witnessed 
while inside the society fence. Such an oath is an oath of membership. 
Similarly, when a new member makes a mistake during his initiation 
ordeal he is still made a member of the society, as to see the medicines in 
the society house requires that he join. 

Although such forced membership is a recognized rule in all societies, 
I witnessed one instance where a man intruded into the Snake society 
house and did not have to join. Nevertheless, in letting him go the 
members assured themselves that he would not talk about what he saw 
inside, in a manner which demonstrates the methodology for locating 
ifa mo as a mundane feature in all talk. The following excerpt from my 
field notes recounts what happened: 


We were waiting for the rice to be ready while drinking the cane juice [raw rum] 
Flumo had brought. We suddenly heard a loud noise at the door and a man 
staggered inside drunk. Mulbah [the Zo] loudly asked him why he did not enter 
the house in the correct way. The man muttered something in Loma [he was 
a visitor from a nearby Loma town doing carpentry for one of the quarter 
chiefs - who was also a member of the society and was Mulbah’s older brother 
pretending not to understand what had happened. Mulbah said that we should 
tie him and started for the special rope. The man then came to himself and beg- 
ged that he did not know we were having society business, Mulbah then reached 
it to everybody in the room. Flumo said that we should hold word [wait] 
until the morning when we could speak to Mulbah Sumo [the head Poro Zo] 
and the town chief. The man was then instructed not to talk what he saw inside 
the society house and was permitted to leave. 
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The next day the big men of the society went to Sumo and Chief Vallai, 
who decided that the intruder did not have to join the society, but that 
after he finished his carpentry work he would have to leave Sucromu. 
Later Mulbah explained to me the rationale for this action: 


The man is not very good in the head. He will not talk what he saw, and besides 
we don’t want any such crazy people in the society fence. 


By calling the intruder ngung se fe sengi {not good in the head], his 
behavior became normal to a certain category of crazy people. As a 
member of this category, his entrance behavior was understood as the 
action of a person who does not always have control over what he 
is doing. But, by virtue of the Poro nuu e ka goi su convention it was taken 
for granted that he would keep in confidence — not talk — all that he saw 
or did. If, on the other hand, his behavior had been categorized as 
ngung boo [crazy], he would have been killed as such is the remedy for 
persons who become violent or talk things openly. 

The punishable act of the intruder, therefore, would be to talk of his 
intrusion, which would be an explicit violation of the ifa mo prescription 
and thus have to be dealt with. The intrusion into the societal gathering, 
however, still required action on the members’ part, either forcing him to 
join, or glossing his behavior and typologizing his actions as belonging to 
the category of behavior appropriate to ‘persons who are not clear in the 
head’. In the case of the above mentioned intruder, he was so categorized, 
as a-man-not-clear-in-the-head, but still a trusted human being, viz., a 
person who by virtue of Poro membership is under the ifa mo prescription. 

When an intruder refuses to admit his wrong, he is then in violation of 
ifa mo and his behavior is typologized as appropriate to the category of 
ngung boo persons. When such occurs, severe action is taken, as demon- 
strated in the following story (related to me by a friend) concerning a 
Clan Chief who intruded into a Sande fence. 


A few years ago there was a Clan Chief who was very bold. He took himself to 
be a big man. One day he was having a play [dancing with his musicians] 
and walked into the Sande korong [fence] where the women were having bush 
[operating the women’s bush initiation school]. When he entered the fence the 
Zo women came to him. He asked them where was his food, the food they had 
for their chief. The women gave him some rice. While he was eating the women 
called the musicians aside and told them they would not be held as they were 
obeying the orders of their chief. They then warned them NOT TO TALK all 
what they saw there. When the Chief left the fence and returned to town, be 
was tired and so went to bed. When he awoke he was blind. 


The chief, when he asked for his rice, was claiming legitimacy of member- 
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ship in the category those-who-can-see. His punishment was for his 
boldness in saying that he had that right — not for what he saw. A chief 
is always a member of all the societies (where membership is open to men), 
including the Mina and Moling. As will be discussed in Chapter 6, these 
societies have certain duties to perform in and around the Sande fence 
when in session. The chief, then, was within his rights as a member of 
those societies to be where he was in the fence. His punishable act, 
therefore, was not the entering into the fence, or even partaking in the 
rice, but in his assumption that he was beyond the authority of the 
societies by having the prerogative to demand openly (to talk) his right to 
witness their (Sande) activities. 

To talk requires that one be aware of the order of reality or meni 
organizing the setting. The chief, by demanding that the women give him 
rice because he was a chief, asserted that his presence in the Sande 
bush constituted galong meni [chief business]. That is, his claim to be in 
the bush because he was the chief asserted the omnipotent status of taa 
meni (which in this case was inclusive of galong meni) over Zo meni. The 
musicians, on the other hand, were given ifa mo instructions; and in 
agreeing to them recognized the overriding authority of the Zo meni 
in that setting. Consequently, they were not punished, whereas their chief 
was made blind. 


SELF-APPRAISAL AND THE ABILITY TO TALK 


In addition to having knowledge of the proper meni current in a situation, 
it is necessary that a speaker have a realistic understanding of his own 
abilities and powers. It is in the context of such self-knowledge that a 
man is able to do talk which for some other would be considered as a 
violation of ifa mo. Also, it is in terms of other people’s recognition of the 
authenticity of that knowledge that they typologize possible affronts of 
ifa mo as the behavior of some one who is not-good-in-the-head. For 
example, when Mulbah, the Snake Zo, drinks he often gets loud and 
abusive. On one occasion he confronted a stranger who was visiting 
Sucromu to help a friend with the cleaning of his farm, and had cut 
himself on his cutlass, requiring him to cease work for the day. Mulbah 
walked in front of the house where the man was staying that evening and 
called loudly: 


3 Cleaning the farm is the last task in making a rice farm prior to planting. It takes 
place after the burning of the brush and the felling of trees, and consists of piling up all 
unburned materials and reburning them. 
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Some people come there just to dirty our town. They come and bring all kinds 
of filth. Such people are fools. They should stay at home rather than make our 
town dirty. 


The man came outside and angrily asked Mulbah why he was saying those 
things to him. Mulbah replied, 


I was not talking to you. Do you think that I was talking about you? Only 
talk to me if I was speaking to you! 


The man threatened to carry Mulbah to Zorzor to the District Com- 
missioner.* Later that evening in discussion with his stranger father,® 
the man learned that Mulbah had powers with medicines and decided to 
forget the matter. When reference was later made to what had happened 
the exhortation was given that: 


Mulbah is not clear in the head and people should not listen to him. 


Thus, Mulbah’s behavior was glossed as belonging to one not-good- 
in-the-head which carries with it the portent do-nct-listen. For any other 
man making the comments Mulbah made, a major palaver would have 
been initiated. However, as Mulbah was recognized by all those in 
the community as being a Zo of an important society (as well as being the 
singer for the devil), and thus being a man-who-knows, his actions were 
overlooked. 

On other occasions as well, Mulbah’s behavior was glossed as belonging 
to one not-good-in-the-head. On one evening, for example, he made 


4 Liberia is politically organized into counties, districts, clan chiefdoms, and para- 
mount chiefdoms. Each of these has an official who is responsible to the government 
in Monrovia for his area. When someone desires to carry a dispute to one of these 
officials he is asserting the importance of his case and his assurance of his victory. Any 
case can be appealed to a higher official. Thus, when the man said that he was going 
to the District Commissioner he chose the highest office in the area. The County 
Commissioner who is above the District Commissioner resides in Vanjaman some 
80 miles away. It would be, therefore, impractical to carry a case there except for the 
most major of issues. It is beyond the scope of this present study to describe the 
mechanisms for choosing which official to go to at a given time. Such a study would, 
however, be relevant to this investigation as it must take into account the structure of 
power relationship within particular situations. For the moment, the point is that when 
the man threatened to carry Mulbah to the District he was asserting the importance of 
his case as he could have chosen to have the matter adjudicated within the town or 
by government officials of lower rank (clan chief, paramount chief, or a justice of the 
peace). 

5 Every stranger, in order to remain in Sucromu, must have a sponsor or stranger 
father (ngmu waiea, literally, ‘the owner of the stranger’). This person supports his 
stianger in all disputes and palavers and is responsible for his behavior to the entire 
community. 

6 See Chapter 6 for a discussion of the function of this Poro office. 
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reference to the two most powerful men in Sucromu: Chief Vailai and 
ex-Paramount Chief Muwulu. Mulbah twice referred to Vallai in loud 
speeches after having consumed large quantities of palm wine or cane 
juice. The first was in reference to Vallai’s attempt to win the clan chief 
election which was to be held a few weeks hence.’ Vallai assumed (rightly 
so) that the town would vote for him. Mulbah one evening went about 
shouting: 
Some men take themselves to be Chief. They expect all men to respect them 
and do all what they say. If Vallai wants me to vote for him he will have to 
kill a cow and present it to the town and me. He must also bring a tin of cane 
juice for each quarter. 
For anyone else such statements would have brought the wrath of the 
Chief against him. With Mulbah the challenge was overlooked and 
glossed as behavior of one belonging to the category not-good-in-the- 
head. Mulbah, besides having the powers mentioned earlier, was a 
protection for Vallai against anyone who would want to make medicine 
against him. Mulbah openly, on several occasions, had stated that if 
anyone had anything against Vallai (and other important personages in 
town) they would first have to deal with him. Vallai, thus, needed Mul- 
bah’s protections as well as his medicines to help him win the election. 
To challenge Mulbah would be to jeopardize this protection. Mulbah 
was quite aware of that as it was common knowledge that Vallai, besides 
being a member of Mulbah’s society, had used Mulbah’s knowledge 
with medicines on other occasions to acquire and maintain the power he 
already had. 

The second occasion on which I witnessed Mulbah making reference 
to Vallai occurred one evening, when he loudly rebuked, 
If I should see money laying about I will use it to buy cane juice. I will drink 
and drink and nothing will happen to me. But the man who set that medicine 
will die! 
Vallai is reputed to have a medicine with which he washes money and 
leaves it about town. If someone should find it and buy something to eat 
or drink, that food or beverage will be poisoned. A similar challenge was 
made to Muwulu who owns a ‘spirit snake’. Besides the usual tee offering 
(to feed the snake an occasional human sacrifice) Muwulu is known to 
leave the eggs of his snake about town. If a child should pick one up and 
eat it he will die. To this community-shared knowledge, Mulbah addressed 
himself loudly one evening, 


7 The result of that election was Chief Vallai’s defeat. His supporters, however, 
objected to the vote counting procedures and a new election was held. This time Vallai 
was the winner and was made the new clan chief. 
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If I should see a snake egg laying about town, I, Mulbah Koplah the Kali Zo, 
will eat that egg. If some person set those eggs he himself will die. Iam Mulbah, 
Mulbah Koplah. Mulbah the Kali Zo, and I will do that thing. 


In both cases, Mulbah did not openly make his accusation. However, 
it was common knowledge that both Vallai and Muwulu do the acts 
Mulbah spoke about. His statements were, therefore, an indirect reference 
to these men. 

His use of indirect reference protected Mulbah from the possible 
accusation that he was talking about the two chiefs in the same way as 
his use of indirect reference protected him in the case of the stranger who 
cut himself. The stranger’s question, why had Mulbah said such bad 
things about him, was answered by Mulbah’s denial that he was talking 
about him. That is, the stranger, by responding to Mulbah’s abuses, was 
admitting that he was the person referred to. Similarly, the Chiefs, if 
they had maintained that Mulbah was referring to them, would have 
acknowledged that the accusations were valid and would then be open to 
government prosecution for owning malefic medicines. In addition, 
their admissions would possibly be construed as a challenge to others who 
have bad medicines, as to point to or make public one’s medicines is to 
open them to test.§ 

To deal with Mulbah’s challenges openly would incriminate oneself, 
to deal with his challenges covertly through the use of medicines would 
be a Zo fight. Each Zo has medicine protections which can turn offensive 
medicines back upon the user. Thus, if medicine would be made against 
Mulbah, the user must be sure of his own powers relative to Mulbah’s. 
As the Chiefs (as well as everybody else in Sucromu) were aware of 
Mulbah’s powers they could not formally respond to his statements. 
Instead, they applied the category not-good-in-the-head to gloss his 
actions which carried with it the warning not-to-listen. 

Having now described how the members of the community recognized 
the practice of ifa mo in Mulbah’s accusations against the two chiefs, we 
shall now consider his intentions in making those statements. Besides 
telling everyone that he was a man-who-knows (which everyone already 
knew), Mulbah was challenging the chiefs because of a palaver that had 
taken place a few weeks before. This palaver is the context whereby 
the intended meaning of his challenges is understood. 


8 See next chapter for a description of such a test of medicines or Zo warfare. 
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THE SUCROMU TOWN PALAVER 


As mentioned earlier Sucromu is divided into two taa or moieties: 
Sucronsu and Twasamu. Traditionally Sucronsu was to be in charge of the 
Zo meni and Twasamu, the taa meni. For a number of years this relation- 
ship existed without friction. Then a few years ago the people of Sucronsu 
decided to take control of the town chief position. An incident between 
Chief Vallai and an elder from Sucronsu perpetrated the matter. When 
some soldiers came to Sucromu to collect the yearly house tax ($10 per 
house) one elder from Sucronsu was unable to pay. The soldiers learned 
of this and threatened Chief Vallai that he would be held responsible. 
The chief then went to the old man’s house and arrested him. He brought 
him to the center of town and had him strung up by the hands to a tree 
until one of his family produced his tax money. Several people complained 
to the District Commissioner in Zorzor and Vallai was arrested. While 
he was away, Gwi Gboi, an elder of Gbanya quarter in Sucronsu faa, 
assumed the temporary position of chief. He held the position for six 
months while Vallai was in Zorzor. 

When Vallai returned, Gwi Gboi stepped down. Things publicly went 
back to normal, but the Sucronsu people were angry and started talking 
about choosing a Sucronsu man to assume the Chief’s position perma- 
nently. After waiting two years, their opportunity came. Two women 
confessed Vallai’s name; that is, they publicly stated that they had been 
the chief’s lovers. This was scandalous because such confessions, although 
common for most men, are never made against the town chief. These 
affairs, although quickly settled, were the impetus for the town beginning 
to talk seriously about getting rid of Vallai. 

Around this time the Clan Chief who resided in the nearby town of 
Kpaiyea died; Vallai decided to try for that position. He then left for 
Monrovia to sell some palm kernels and organize support from various 
Sucromu people who held various posts in government. While he was 
away the Sucronsu people acted: they declared that Vallai was no longer 
their chief, and that Bakolee, the quarter chief from Gbanya quarter, 
was the new town chief. 

When Vallai returned he simply resumed his position as town chief, 
waiting for the organizers of the coup to tell him publicly of his deposal. 
The strategy of the Sucronsu people was to recognize Bakolee as chief 
de facto and make no public show before Vallai until the clan chief 
election was over. 
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The following week the Ngamu nea® [dancing devil] made its yearly 
sacrifice for the protection and prosperity of the town. As part of the 
ritual, the devil laid a special pala [vine] with protective powers all 
around the town. Every house encircled by the vine was considered to be 
under the protective powers of the town’s medicines. 

That evening after Ngamu nea returned behind the Poro fence, the 
men’s devil, Ngamu, came out. Whenever this devil appears certain laws 
obtain about town. While it was making its rounds about the town, 
Muwulu, the ex-Paramount Chief who lived just outside the town 
on a hill overlooking it, went to Vallai’s house and loudly accosted him 
because his house had not been included inside the special sacrifice 
vine. He told Vallai that his house, above everyone else’s, should have 
been included because he was the owner of the town [faa weia}. 

The consequence of this action was a major palaver in which Muwulu 
was charged with breaking two laws: that no arguments are permitted 
while Ngamu is outside the Poro fence; and usurping Chief Vallai’s 
position as owner of the town. The first violation was Zo meni while the 
second was taa meni. The matter was, therefore, heard first before Ngamu 
inside the Poro fence. Muwulu was found guilty and was fined $50 for 
fighting while there was Ngamu meni in town. Then, the next week 
the matter was heard again before the entire town in a palaver-hearing 
chaired by the then-acting Clan Chief, the District Commissioner, and 
several of the chiefs from the other towns in the clan and Paramount 
chiefdom. The hearing took place in front of the rice-bird-tree-fence1® 
which is the center and main part of the town. I was fortunate to have 
been able to record much of the proceedings. As an account of that 
hearing is tangential to our discussion here of the palaver as the context 
for understanding the intended meaning of Mulbah’s challenges, it is 
presented in an appendix to this study. 

The outcome of the palaver was that Muwulu was found guilty and 
fined $150, a bolt of white cloth, and two tins (five gallon containers) 
of cane juice. After Muwulu produced the cloth and the cane juice, 
Vallai said that he would help pay part of the fine. 


8 See Chapter 6. 

10 Before any town is formed, a tree is planted as an oracle to divine if the town will 
survive. If rice birds should make their nests there it is a good omen and the town is 
created; if, on the other hand, no rice birds come the idea of making the town at that 
spot is forgotten. Once the town is made the tree is constantly cared for and protected 
from harm. A special fence is built around it and only special persons are permitted 
to enter there to make a yearly harvest sacrifice. The location of the tree marks the 
center or main part of town. 
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During the trial, the chiefs from the other towns in the clan all stated 
the significance of the town chief position as the inherited prerogative of a 
single patrilineage. Several elders were then called to present histories of 
Sucromu which were in support of Vallai’s hereditary right to be the 
town chief. Finally, each of the quarter chiefs in Twasamu and Sucronsu 
was called to testify that Vallai was their chief by swearing a kafu oath 
on the rice-bird-tree-fence, thus formally thwarting the Sucronsu organ- 
ized coup. 

When Muwulu paid his part of the $150 fine, he announced that he 
would receive back all the money he was spending that day from those 
who were really responsible, meaning those who had organized the coup, 
and the following morning he set his plan in motion. He walked about the 
town loudly announcing that if from that time on anyone wished to visit 
him at his home, just before climbing the hill leading to his house they 
must call out his name, and continue to do so until they reached his 
door. A few days later, Bakolee, the leader of the coup and the quarter 
chief from Gbanya koli, after drinking a large quantity of cane juice, 
lost consciousness and woke up just outside Muwulu’s front door. 
Muwulu invited him inside and asked what he wanted. Bakolee said that 
he had drunk too much the previous night but was fine now; Muwulu then 
suggested that they go to town to drink a bottle of cane juice together. 
Bakolee agreed and they went to a cane juice bar in Yamii quarter. 
Just before drinking his part of the cane juice Muwulu turned to Bakolee 
and said, 


So this is the cold water that you bring me for breaking my law. Last night 
you were so drunk that you fell asleep on my door. When my wife stepped 
outside she saw that you had defecated all over the place. No, this cane juice 
is not enough; I shall sue you all the way to Vanjaman [the County headquarters]. 


Thus, Muwulu was able to carry through with his threat and was able to 
punish Bakolee formally for being the organizer of the attempted coup 
against his friend, Chief Vallai. 

Having now considered the details of the case we can return to Mulbah’s 
indirect accusations against Vallai and Muwulu. Mulbah, in addition to 
being an elder of Yamii quarter in the Sucronsu moiety, supported that 
moiety with the medicines of his society. As mentioned earlier, the major 
elders of Yamii and Zoman are the major participants in the society. 
Just prior to the attempted coup, however, Bakolee joined the society 
as well.1! Although Vallai is himself a member of the Snake, he seldom 


11 Bakolee and I joined the society at the same time. 
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if ever participates in the societal gatherings and rituals except for an 
occasional palaver over which, as an impartial observer, he is asked to 
adjudicate. Thus, the Snake society, as a fe lalaa ni society, is a body 
mostly composed of the leaders of the Sucronsu moiety. In the same 
way the Gbo Gbling society under Torkalong is composed of several 
of the elders of the Twasamu moiety. 

It was within the Snake society that many of the conversations con- 
cerning the attempted coup took place. The kafu oath of membership 
provided the guarantee that those discussions would be under the ifa mo 
prescription. Although Vallai was himself a member of the society, 
knowledge of these conversations was not available to him because he 
was not a participant in the settings where they took place. The ifa mo 
prescription for any society obtains whenever there are societal gatherings 
or when members initiate the special meni of their society by showing each 
other secret signs. All activities and talk that transpire in that setting must 
be held in confidence even from other members of the society who were 
not present. If talk about those activities should take place, even to a 
fellow member, it is recognized as a transgression of the ifa mo and 
thus a major violation of the kafu oath of membership. 

Mulbah’s society was, therefore, the place where the attempted coup 
was organized; there, the leaders of the Sucronsu moiety met and 
discussed their plans. Being under the protection of the kafu oath of 
membership they were confident that knowledge of their plans would not 
prematurely reach Vallai. Those plans, therefore, were under the protec- 
tion of Mulbah’s knowledge and powers, and when Vallai and Muwulu 
together intervened by staging their palaver, which forced each of 
the coup organizers to affirm Vallai’s right to be the town chief, they in a 
sense challenged Mulbah’s power. It was to this that Mulbah reacted 
when he went about town challenging Vallai and Muwulu to use their 
malefic medicines. Muwulu’s snake and Vallai’s medicine enable each of 
the chiefs to be as powerful as he is. They leave their poisoned objects 
about town (snake eggs and money, respectively) because such is the 
law of their medicines. If they should fail to do so, according to several 
informants whom I asked about this matter, their medicines would 
cease to work for them. Consequently, Mulbah, by refusing to allow 
Vallai and Muwulu to leave their poisoned objects about town, challenged 
their medicines. In making such a challenge, he was reasserting his own 
self-knowledge and power. 
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The ability to talk and at the same time to be seen as abiding by the ifa mo 
tule is reflexive to both the recognition of the proper meni which organizes 
a given setting, and to one’s power and medicines via his understanding 
of his place in the typology of kinds of persons with knowledge. What is 
punishable is not the doing of some prohibited act, but to talk about 
having done it; such talk is an assertion of the higher priority of the 
speaker’s meni over that recognized by others in the setting. Such an 
assertion is a challenge; a challenge which is answered by a test of 
the speaker’s power. If he should survive, his meni dominates,!2 whereas 
if he does not, what results is his punishment (as with the Clan Chief 
who intruded into the Sande fence). When, on the other hand, the trans- 
gressor admits his mistake and recognizes the meni which the other 
members to the setting define as current, his incorrect behavior is glossed 
over as that belonging to one-who-is-not-good-in-the-head which 
carries with it the warning not-to-listen (as in the case of the Snake 
society intruder). 

Besides recognizing the proper meni it is necessary that a speaker 
know himself. What one man may say may be forbidden to another 
depending on his recognition of his abilities, power, and knowledge. 
In this way, Mulbah was able to abuse the stranger who injured himself 
on his cutlass and to challenge Vallai and Muwulu without having to 
suffer any repercussions; this does not mean, however, that a man- 
who-knows, such as Mubah, can say anything he wants at any time. 
There are instances, described in the next chapter, where men-who-know 
can be held responsible for breaking societal laws. Such a judgement, 
however, is an accomplishment within the setting where it is rendered; 
that is, it is done by members evaluating their knowledge and power with 
those of their consociates. The methodology for making such assessments 
is the subject matter of the following chapter. 


12 See Chapter 4 for a description of the methodology for asserting one particular 
meni over another. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 


The techniques members use to evaluate their knowledge with that of 
their consociates, so that they can make the decision of what to say or 
whether to speak at all within a given setting, are accomplished by first 
locating their position in the typology of kinds of persons with knowledge, 
and then appraising that position with those with whom they are inter- 
acting. Because knowledge and power are reflexive to particular settings, 
as discussed in the previous chapter, these judgments of relative power 
are also situational accomplishments. The methodology for making such 
assessments is described below. 


JUDGEMENTS AS INTENTIONAL ACTS 


The ability to evaluate one’s own powers with that of one’s consociates 
provides a method whereby men-who-know may be reprimanded for 
behaving inappropriately, because, as shown below, such judgements are 
intentional acts within the context of the settings where they are rendered. 
The following instance demonstrates how this kind of judgement is made. 

In the last chapter we mentioned that Mulbah the Snake Zo, being a 
man-who-knows, had greater speaking privileges than most of his fellow 
Sucromu associates. There were occasions, of which the following is an 
example, when his assessment of his knowledge as being appropriate 
enough to say and do certain actions was not shared by his consociates. 
The circumstance leading to the following example was the initiation of a 
new member into the Snake society. The description is an excerpt from 
my field notes. 


We had finished the new member’s initiation. Mulbah and the others left the 
society house, leaving Yakpawolo and myself alone inside. When we were quite 
alone, Yakpawolo pulled some leaves from under his shirt and placed them in 
the meat to be cooked. He implored me not to talk, saying that that would be 
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our portion. Suddenly Mulbah appeared. I wondered if he had heard Yakpa- 
wolo and myself. It seems that he didn’t as his concern was with V. He ordered 
her into the house and told her to cook the society food. Without arguing she 
proceeded to clean the rice.1 I was surprised as I knew that she was not a member 
of the society. She is Mulbah’s daughter [the third man in the society] and is 
maling [sister’s daughter] to Mulbah the Zo. Because of this, and out of respect 
for Mulbah, she proceeded to do all that he demanded. Soon the other members 
arrived. No one said anything and pretended as if all was normal. After V. 
finished cooking, Mulbah gave her a portion of the rice and she left. 


The next morning: 


I awoke to the sound of the kono drum signifying that the Kali Sale was 
gathering. When I arrived at the society house. Yakpawolo was telling Mulbah 
that he drinks too much, and if he continues, the society would have to do 
something about it. He added that we should not hold V. responsible as she 
was only obeying her ngala and that she would not speak what she saw in the 
house. Sumo [the head Poro Zo] said that Mulbah should bring a sheep, ten 
dollars cash, and a large bottle of cane juice. No one spoke after Sumo, which 
signified agreement. Everybody then got up to leave. Folpah called over to me 
to accompany him in finding a bottle of palm wine to drink. I agreed and we 
walked about town until we found a bottle to purchase. 

When we sat down to drink, I asked Folpah why yesterday, when Mulbah 
was ordering V. about, no one spoke up. He replied that “when a man does 
something he must be allowed to do all what he has in his mind to do. Only 
after he finished should he be asked the reasons for his actions.” 


V. was not held responsible because she was following the orders of her 
ngala — the Zo. She was innocent of violating the rule against intruding 
into a societal gathering because she was acting in accord with her 
subsidiary position to one-who-knows, as were the musicians of the 
Clan Chief in the example cited in the previous chapter. A member’s 
freedom to see as well as the freedom to say is reflexive to his capacities, 
abilities, and depth of interpersonal relationships. Consequently, it was 
taken for granted that V. would not talk what she saw because of her 
membership in the Sande (which provided the female correspondent of 
the Poro nuu e ka goi zu assumption), as well as the fact that her fathers 
and brothers constituted the Poro priesthood, and that her biological 
father was also the number three man in the Snake society. 

Mulbah was aware of the above circumstances when he called upon V. 
to work for him. His motive was to force V. to become a member of the 
society. She was reluctant to do so, however, as she would then be 
counterposed to her contemporaries as one who put too much interest in 


1 ‘To clean the rice’ means to take rocks out of the raw rice about to be cooked and 
then to wash it. 
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the medicines and the secret societies. The Kali Sale, although allowing 
female membership (two positions in the society are necessarily held by 
women), is almost exclusively a men’s organization. For a woman to 
join, she would be openly setting herself apart from others. V. also 
did not want to join because she was attempting to become kwii [edu- 
cated]. Although there is no formal rule forbidding societal participation 
to those becoming kwii, those girls who choose the latter are less active 
in the medicine societies. It is different for men, as young men participate 
openly in the activities of the Gbo Gbling and Mina, seeking protection 
and the other benefits of membership.? For a woman, however, to claim 
an extra amount of interest in the medicines restricts her social relation- 
ships with men who would have reason to fear their girlfriends in cases 
of jealousy and other palavers. Finally, V. knew that Mulbah wanted to 
be loving to her. Such a relationship between a second generation 
maling and a ngala is a preferred kind of relationship.4 Mulbah, besides 
being an older man, was considered by the young people to be (in matters 
not pertaining to medicine business) a kind of town fool because of his 
excessive drinking. V. was quite aware of this and knew that if she joined 
Mulbah’s society he would have special rights to demand that she have 
intercourse with him. 

The members of the society normally would not have brought such a 
case before the Zo of the Poro society. They did so, however, because 
Mulbah jeopardized the function that the Snake society performed for 
the Yamii and Zoman quarters, viz., to express symbolically the ngala- 
maling relation that obtains between them. By demanding that V. cook 
for the society, he not only placed her in danger of being accused of 
having violated the law against intrusion, but he also insulted the Zo 
kala of which V. was a member. The judgement that Mulbah had 
violated the law of his own medicine was, therefore, an intended act to 
solidify once again the relations between the two quarters which, by 
his actions, he had strained. 

The action taken against Mulbah was to accuse him formally of 
incorrectly assessing the prerogatives associated with the structure of 
power relationships in the setting. This was done by warning him that the 
gloss not-good-in-the-head would in the future not be used to typologize 
his behavior while drunk as being aberrant-but-nevertheless-an-adher- 


2 Both positions are held by the wives of Mulbah Sumo, the head Poro Zo. 

3 See note 17, Chapter 2. 

4 With first generation waling, however, marriage is forbidden. For a discussion of 
Kpelle kinship, see Appendix II. 
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ence-to-the-ifa-mo-prescription. The application of that gloss, as discussed 
in the last chapter, assumes that the speaker by virtue of his Poro member- 
ship will be discreet in all he says. The threat to revoke that privilege, 
which was granted to Mulbah on a number of occasions,5 was a warning, 
that in the future he would be called a person who was nung boo [crazy], 
rather than nung se fe sengi [not clear in the head]. This would mean that 
he either be killed for violating the ifa mo law of the medicine or be 
subjected to a rather painful ‘curative’ procedure® which, if unsuccessful, 
could also result in his death. 

This threat was made viable by Mulbah Sumo, the head Poro Zo, as 
it was he who leveled the fine against Mulbah and chaired his palaver 
hearing. Consequently, it could not be construed that the warning was a 
challenge to Mulbah (which, if so considered, could have resulted in a 
test of medicine powers) as it was given by the man who, as the corporate 
representative of the Poro, had greater power than Mulbah possessed 
(i.e., Sumo, the Poro Zo, was a man-who-KNOWS, compared to 
Mulbah who was a man-who-knows). If Mulbah had refused Sumo’s 
authority in the matter he would have been challenging the entire Zo 
priesthood, that body being composed of all the Zo of the town who 
together, in the words of Bono, constitute the Poro bush. That refusal, 
therefore, would have provided evidence that he did not recognize the 
dominant position of the Poro as both the owner of the town and the 
bush. 

When the Snake members permitted Mulbah to ‘do all what he had in 
his mind to do’, they were able to avoid having to engage in a direct 
confrontation with him as the Zo of their society. If someone had inter- 
rupted him when he gave V. the order to cook the food, that person 
would have been claiming priority for his interpretation of the setting’s 
organizational meni over that of the Zo of the society, which would have 
been a direct challenge to Mulbah’s position, a challenge which would 
have necessarily been met with a test of medicine powers because, as 
discussed in Chapter 2, to claim to be a man-who-knows is to place 
oneself open to such a test. 

The Snake members, by allowing Mulbah’s interpretation of the 
societal meni to prevail at the time of the incident, were able later to 
censure him while under the protection of the Poro meni which obtained 


5 As described in the last chapter. 

6 One such cure that I own is a special preparation of leaves which is rubbed on a 
crazy person’s shaven head. This causes unbearable itching resulting in the patient’s 
‘coming to himself’. 
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because Sumo, the head Poro Zo, adjudicated the matter. Thus, the 
method whereby a man with greater power can be reprimanded is to 
charge him with his alleged violation while under the protection of a 
higher order meni. This is not to say that Mulbah himself could not 
initiate the Poro meni. Indeed he could, as can any member of all the 
societies, by simply displaying the secret signs which signify that a 
specific kind of meni is then operative in the setting. Within the Poro 
meni, however, Mulbah had a lower position than he did in the Snake 
and so must, as did all his fellow members, show respect to the Zo of 
that society. Because of this, he and the other members present at the 
hearing were unable to speak after Mulbah Sumo leveled the fine. This 
is consistent with what Yakpawolo Xila said about Mulbah Sumo in the 
quote presented in Chapter 2 - that he, as the corporate representative 
of the Poro society, is always the last to speak. 

Speaking prerogatives within a given setting are, therefore, reflexive 
to the order of reality or meni then operative. For instance, during 
normal gatherings of the Snake society, Mulbah Koplah is always the 
last to speak even in the presence of the Zo of the Poro priesthood, who 
in such settings are only ordinary members. That is why Mulbah Zuah, 
who was V.’s father and was present at the incident, did not stop Mulbah 
from ordering his daughter to cook the society’s food. As a member of the 
Poro, Mulbah was the number four Zo in the priesthood, while as a 
member of the Snake he was the number three man in the society under 
both Mulbah Koplah and Yakpawolo Xila. Hence, if he had spoken up 
at the time of the incident he would have spoken as a member of the 
Snake society within the context of the Snake society meni. Such an act 
would thereby be a challenge to Mulbah’s position as the Zo. 

In light of the above discussion, it is crucial that members know their 
speaking positions within different kinds of meni. That knowledge is 
necessary for them to decide whether to speak or not within a given setting. 
In the following two sections their methods for locating such speaking 
prerogatives within the context of different kinds of meni are described. 


LOCATING SPEAKING PREROGATIVES 
IN THE CONTEXT OF FORMAL SETTINGS 


The order of social reality organizing a particular setting determines the 
speaking positions of the members within it. The head of a society, 
family, quarter, moiety, or the town always has the last say depending 
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on whether or not the matter being discussed is organized by their 
respective meni. When they are not present, other people are there to 
take their place. Similarly, the members in a setting are always aware of 
whom they may speak before and whom they may speak after. These 
positions are learned in formalized ways for each kind of meni. 

In the Snake society a ritual is held during all initiation ceremonies to 
communicate to a new member the ordering of the persons in the society 
house at the time of his initiation. This ritual consists in showing leaves 
or medicines to the new member. After he has been shown the head of the 
medicine, taken the kafu oath of membership, and finished eating 
the society food prepared as a sacrifice to the head of the medicine,’ 
the initiate is shown a number of leaves which together constitute a 
portion of the head. The following is a description of one such occasion. 


Yakpawolo Xila, the Bakung or second man of the society, and Mulbah, the 
third man of the society, returned with an assortment of leaves. After giving 
the society chant they put their satchel before Mulbah, the Zo, and said that here 
were some of the society leaves. If they were to bring in all leaves of the medicine, 
Yakpawolo claimed, they would have to stay in the bush for four days. Mulbah 
then said that he accepted the leaves, and the two men proceeded to lay them 
out in neat piles. After all of them were distributed, Mulbah said that each 
member was to point to one leaf and show its duty. If any should fail, he 
warned, they would have to bring a bottle of cane juice. Each person in the 
house then proceeded to point to a leaf and tell what it does and how to prepare 
it. The big men of the society such as Yakpawolo, Mulbah, Kaboku, Tokpah, 
and Kokulah pointed to their leaves last. 


The newer members of the society, such as myself, selected their leaves 
first, because there were only a limited number of leaves, and the total 
number of leaves and their uses were known only to those who put their 
whole interest in the medicines (those-who-know-more and those-who- 
know). The hierarchy of the men with medicine in the society was 
thereby demonstrated by the order in which each member in turn selected 
his leaf for description. If one of the new members had waited until 
later to show his leaf he would have included himself in the category 
of persons who have special knowledge of the medicines, which may be 
defined as a challenge to the inner circle of persons-who-know, as waiting 
to display a leaf is a claim of membership into that circle. Such a claim 
is analogous to asserting that the member is a Zo as he will then be open 
to a test of his powers. That test, however, is not made by all the members 
of the society together (as would be if someone claimed to be a Poro Zo, 


’ The fetish object containing a portion of all the leaves in the society’s repertoire. 
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for instance) but only by those whom he lets go ahead of him in the 
leaf pointing.’ 

In the Gbo Gbling society the method for locating one’s position 
occurs at the time the head of the medicine is pointed out to him. At 
that time, as with all societies, the initiate is shown a number of fetish- 
like medicines from which he must select the head of the medicine. In the 
Snake society the new member is given a description of that object 
prior to entering the society house. In the Gbo Gbling, however, this is 
the occasion for teaching the speaking prerogatives of the leadership 
of the society. The initiate is placed before a group of medicines and told 
to pick out the head. Each time he makes a mistake he is told to whom 
that particular medicine belongs. Hence, by going through the display 
of medicines in this way he learns the order of the membership, and 
may thereafter be tested on that knowledge. 

Such tests are given by asking a new member a series of questions each 
time he enters the society house. When he joins the society he is taught the 
answers to each of the questions he may be asked, including: “What is 
the name of the society?”, “Where did the society come from?”, and 
“Where did you join?” The answers are countersigns as they are not 
obtainable from a simple knowledge of the questions asked. The number 
of questions asked is dependent on the relative positions of the person 
asking and the person answering. For instance, if the responder is a new 
member he may only be asked one or two of the questions, whereas if he 
is an old member he may be asked all or most of them. 

It is important to know who is asking the questions, as such is a 
demonstration of the asker’s position over the person answering. New 
members are able to ask only those who join the society after themselves 
(unless in the course of being a member he should take a special interest 
in the medicines and become more powerful than those who were formally 
above him). Consequently, the Zo of the society, Torkalong, is never 
asked as there is no one above him to give the test. If a man desires to 
move up in the ranking he does so by asking those above him. If he does 
so, however, he may be tested by those he asks. If such a test is made, the 
person giving it must be sure of his own abilities over the person he tests 
or else it is possible that he may himself die. To make medicine against 
someone, whether or not as a test of that person’s knowledge, requires 
that the tester be sure of his own protections and the strength of his 
offensive powers, or else his medicines may turn back upon himself. 


8 The leaf handshake described by Harley (1941a) in the Mano Bakona society is a 
similar mechanism for locating speaking prerogatives. 
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In addition to the medicine societies, speaking prerogatives obtain 
in secular or town matters as well. For instance, in the kuu [cooperative 
work groups] there is a ritual called the tuang e too, in which speaking 
prerogatives associated with malong tii meni [rice farming business] 
are defined. Kuu are organized for the most difficult phases of making 
the farm: for the men these are brushing the bush (clearing the forest), 
cutting the trees, cleaning the farm after burning, and building fences; 
while for the women they are organized for planting the rice, weeding the 
farm, and harvesting. In each kuu are three grades of members: gbulu 
[beginner], sasexe (also called sebe) [intermediate], and twang [strong 
people]. When one first joins a kuu he is made a gbulu. As a member of 
this category he must carry the other kuu members’ rice bags (with 
their work clothes) to the farms, is always the Jast to receive his food and 
drink, and only seldom has anything to say during kuu associated 
palavers. While working, the other members of the kuu help any gbulu 
who are close to them improve their work technique. Then after a few 
years of working as a gbulu the worker apprentices under a special tuang 
for the duration of the brushing kuu (or the planting kuu if a woman). 
After his apprenticeship he is initiated into the second grade, sasexe, 
who take their orders from the tuang or strong men. As the second cate- 
gory they are given food before the gbulu and are listened to in all kuu 
palavers. After working as a sasexe for a number of farming seasons a 
man may, if he is strong enough, undergo a further apprenticeship and 
eventually be initiated as a tuang. 

Each of the kuu categories is associated with a particular kind of 
insect. Whenever during the brushing (for the men) the entire kuu body 
comes across an area covered by the particular insect pertaining to one of 
the categories, they stop work and all the members of that category 
finish the area. The gbulu work when there is a certain kind of bee which, 
if it stings, leaves large boils over their bodies; the sasexe work when 
driver or soldier ants are swarming about, while the tuang work in the 
presence of a kind of wasp, which, if it stings, leaves its victim in a fit of 
convulsive vomiting. 

Initiation into a sasexe or tuang takes place during the tuang e too 
ceremony which is held on the men’s brushing kuu and the women’s 
planting. For men to be a tuang, the special kuuw drummer stands behind 


§ The woman’s tuang e too ceremony is much more elaborate. The ritual takes several 
hours and is an event which many in the town choose to attend. It consists of a display 
of working abilities, a special medicine washing, and a large feast followed by a dance 
throughout the town in the evening. 
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the initiate and beats his rhythm loudly. The prospective tuang must then 
work to the rhythm for five consecutive days as a display of his strength. 
Once a twang he can then organize his own kuu, and has the highest 
speaking prerogatives in all kuu matters. 

In addition to the three kuu categories there are four offices on each 
kuu: the kpawolo who organizes the kuu, the gula mui who is the leader of 
the kuu when working on the farms, the kuu peli nuu who tells the members 
when to start working and how to divide the food and drink, and finally 
the kpolo nuu which is the honorary position for the strongest man 
in each of the three kuu categories. 

Since on a kuu the work is hard, minor arguments and disputes often 
arise. Such matters are adjudicated before all the members of the kuu 
with the kpawolo presiding. Also, when the kuu works on the farm of a 
sasexe or a gbulu an extra charge is decided upon, which is then divided 
among the entire kuu after all the members’ farms have been worked. 
It is during both of these occasions that the speaking prerogatives on the 
kuu are operable. Each member is aware of his own category and those 
of others who are speaking. When someone more powerful than himself 
speaks, his right to talk is finished. Finally, the office holders on the 
kuu, after having heard everyone’s opinion in turn as defined by their 
speaking prerogative order, make the final statement and judgement. 

The speaking prerogatives within each of the three categories are learned 
during the distribution of the food and drink provided by the person 
whose farm is being worked. When the food is brought, the kuu peli 
nuu distributes it to the kpolo nuu of each category who then gives 
each member of the group his portion in turn. During the kuu palavers 
and discussions the members of each category are cognizant of their 
position in receiving their portion of food and drink, and thus speak 
accordingly. 

Patrilineages also have their own system of speaking prerogatives. It 
has already been mentioned that patrilineages are organized into koli 
[patrilocal quarters], each having a koli kalong [quarter chief] and a group 
of elders. In addition, every quarter is subdivided into smaller segmented 
lineages, each of which recognizes filiation to the larger quarter for 
the adjudication of most in-quarter palavers, the duties required by the 
Poro society such as brushing the various paths leading out of town, for 
the payment of taxes, and for questions of land tenure. When, however, 
someone is asked to denote his quarter, while he is in the area of his larger 
quarter he will always name the smaller segment to which he belongs.1° 


10 IT obtained much of this information by hiring several students at the Sucromu 
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The segments of each quarter represent the extended families of the 
original founding family. Sucromu was first formed by five families who, 
after locating themselves, sent for other relatives to join them. These 
relatives define themselves as distinct units within the larger quarter, 
as its component segment lineages. They, therefore, still recognize their 
particular kinship relationship with the founding family. These relations 
vary as some segments claim to be related by a common ancestor in the 
same patrilineage, while others maintain they are living avunculocally. 
Nevertheless, for all practical purposes they recognize themselves as 
belonging to the same extended patrilineage as evidenced by their practice 
of exogamous marital regulations and in keeping the same food taboos 
or tinya. When koli meni [quarter matters] are discussed, however, each 
person is cognizant of his segment’s relation to those of the others in the 
setting where the matter is discussed. Thus, the speaking prerogatives 
operative at that time are the same as those obtaining within a given 
household, viz., father to oldest son, to next eldest brother, etc. The 
maling [sister’s sons] of the founding family are in the lower position.1! 

When town matters are discussed, the ngala-maling relationship 
between the quarters and the two moieties determines the speaking 
prerogatives. The difference, however, between kala meni and taa meni 
is that in town palavers the authority of the maling to speak is higher 
than for the ngala. In this way, the leaders from the Twasamu moiety, 
where the town chief is from, have higher speaking prerogatives than do 
those from Sucronsu. 

Speaking prerogatives also obtain between towns, evidenced in the 
following conversation I had with Kwelba who had just returned from 
a dispute hearing between Malawu, the Loma Zo town, and Killiwu, 
a Loma town about five miles away. He explained how the matter 
was settled. 


KWELBA: The people met on the boundary between Killiwu and Malawu 
in a palaver about land business. The Malawu people said that Killiwu 
did not clean their share of the path between the towns. The Killiwu people 
said that they had only to clean the area where the Malawu farms began 
[Killiwu and Malawu share the same farm lIand in certain areas]. The 
Malawu people said that the boundary between the towns was the dividing 
place for the brushing. The devils from each of the towns then danced. 
The Malawu ngamu told the Killiwu ngamu to stop. The Killiwu ngamu 


school to go about town listening to conversations and jotting down on note cards 
the topic being discussed, a formulation of what the people were doing, their relation- 
ships to each other, and the quarter that each was a member in. 

11 See Appendix II for a discussion of Kpelle kinship categories. 
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just stood there. He was unable to move. So that means that the Malawu 
devil was the stronger. The Killiwu people then agreed to all what the 
Malawu people asked. They killed a cow and everyone ate. 


MYSELF: Who all could go to the matter? 
KWELBA: All the members. But only the big, big people could talk. 
MYSELF: Is that a law? 


KWELBA: No. But you must know yourself before you speak. Small boys like 
myself only watch. 


The “big, big people” were those who have already been pre-tested by 
the fact that they wear red garments and have survived. Since, as we 
discussed in Chapter 2, no one could say that one has more medicines 
than another, the rights to talk were ordered to the positions that each 
Zo held in the Zo hierarchy of his town. The contest between the devils 
was to see which of the hierarchies was the dominant and thus had the 
highest speaking prerogative. When both devils danced, each side (town) 
was claiming that it had adequate protections to give to their devil 
(remember: all the Zo together constitute the Poro bush). If the dance 
had been a draw in that neither ngamu had been able to exercise its will 
over the other, the palaver could have (especially in pre-conquest times) 
resulted in a major war, or (today) been sent to be adjudicated by govern- 
ment officials. The matter in any case would have been a contest of 
medicines, as such are used in warfare as well as aids in the winning of 
court cases. However, as the Malawu devil was able to stop the Killiwu 
devil, the Malawu people had the prerogative of speaking last. If a 
Killiwu person (i.e., Zo, since only they have speaking prerogatives 
in such matters) had spoken afterwards he would have been directly 
challenging the entire Zo hierarchy of Malawu. 

Since the right to speak is equivalent to one’s position in the structure 
of power relationships within a given setting, it is necessary that a man 
have appropriate knowledge of medicines to back up his position. 
If not, he can be removed from his position or, especially in the Zo meni, 
be killed. For this reason, persons with political aspirations, whether 
in the town, clan, chiefdom, district, country, or federal government, 
enter into alliances with powerful Zo to obtain the benefit of their 
medicine protections as well as their powers to assist them in reaching 
their political goals. For instance, as discussed in the previous chapter, 
Chief Vallai relied on Mulbah, the Snake Zo, to protect him from his 
political enemies outside of Sucromu in order to reinforce his speaking 
prerogative of town chief of a powerful medicine town. 
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In the case of Zo, the necessity of having appropriate knowledge is 
especially important because, as mentioned in Chapter 2, to claim to be a 
Zo is to be open to a test of medicine powers. A man’s reputation must, 
therefore, be backed up by actual medicine abilities, which was de- 
monstrated to the entire town a few years ago, when the head Poro Zo 
was assassinated by the Zo of Malawu, the Loma Zo town. 

After the Liberian government conquered the Poro peoples!? they used 
the Poro society as a means for social control and as a device to obtain 
allegiance to the government. For instance, President Tubman himself 
joined the Poro and often wore the red gown of a Zo when visiting 
up-country. In order to exercise its control, the government has demanded 
that the Poro society in every town have a special ‘government Zo’. 
This person is responsible for collecting the tax levied by the government 
on each new initiate into the society. He is also the one to whom the 
Department of Cultural Affairs in Monrovia goes in order to communi- 
cate messages and orders. In Sucromu, Flumo Tokpah was selected from 
among all the Zo in his kala for that position. 

Flumo was chosen because as a young man he went to Monrovia as a 
labor migrant. After remaining there a number of years, he returned to 
Sucromu when his father became ill and was near death. When his father 
died, Flumo was selected to take his place in the hierarchy. He was also 
the likely choice for government Zo since he was able to speak fluent 
English and had had experience in the kwii world. Flumo assumed 
that position until an incident occurred between Sucromu and Malawu 
over land tenure. 

Both Sucromu (a Kpelle town) and Malawu (a Loma town) are 
considered the same town in the Zo meni. Originally Sucromu was the 
home of the major Zo and the place where the important Poro medicines 
were kept. In 1959, however, a road was built passing by Sucromu, 
and for fear that a passenger in an automobile would innocently break 
a law of those Poro medicines, they were moved to Malawu. Such laws 
included: no shoes can be worn; no Western dress or objects are permitted 
(such as glasses, brassieres, hearing aids, etc.); no one can say ‘the sun 
is hot’; whenever rice bowls are cleaned the rice water cannot be tossed 
outside the house; etc. Although the medicines are kept in Malawu, the 
Zo from Sucromu are the ones who have charge over them; and so in 
major Poro business they go to Malawu to conduct the appropriate 
rituals with the medicines. 


12 By ‘Poro peoples’ we mean those ethnic enclaves which practice the Poro society. 
They include the Kpelle, Loma, Guissi, Gio, Gola, Bella, Mende, and Bassa. 
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The Malawu Zo kala decided that, since Sucromu and they own the 
same medicines, practice the same tinya [food taboo], do not intermarry, 
and refer to each other with patrilineal kinterms, they should be able 
to use the lands belonging to Sucromu Zoman quarter. Sucromu objected 
and a major palaver resulted. 

All the Zo of Sucromu went to Malawu to discuss the palaver. The 
District Commissioner was called upon to be the adjudicator. Because 
a government official was arbitrating the palaver, Flumo Tokpah was 
selected to speak for the Sucromu Zo. That is, since the palaver was both 
Zo meni and kwii meni Flumo Tokpah, as the government Zo, assumed 
the last speaking position in the Sucromu hierarchy. 

After hearing the matter, the District Commissioner judged that 
Sucromu was in the right. In so deciding, Flumo Tokpah, as the corporate 
representative of the Sucromu Zo, was given the last speaking prerogative 
for both hierarchies of Zo. Then, according to several accounts I have 
recorded on this matter, when the Sucromu Zo were leaving for home, 
medicine was set just outside of Killiwu (which is situated on the path 
between Malawu and Sucromu) for Flumo Tokpah. The medicine was 
set because, according to Tolpah [the number five Zo of the Sucromu 
hierarchy], “the Malawu Zo, wanted to see if Flumo who took himself 
to be a Zo was really a Zo”. When Flumo returned to town he an- 
nounced to everyone that the following morning every man should help 
him daub his new house.!8 The next day when the men arrived, Flumo 
Tokpah did not greet them. They went inside his bedroom and found him 
there dead. 

Shortly thereafter, a new government Zo was chosen, Mulbah Sumo 
Jakolii (to whom we have made reference several times before). Sumo was 
selected because of his high position in the Poro hierarchy (the second 
position) and for his power and knowledge with medicines. By making 
this selection the Sucromu Zo chose a man who, besides having an 
acquaintance with the kwii world, was a powerful man with medicines 
as well. Although not a kwii man such as Flumo Tokpah, Mulbah Sumo 
as a young man worked for a few years as a rubber tapper for Firestone 
and had an important kwii connection in Monrovia; viz., his maling 
[sister’s son] who was raised with him is a member of the NBI (National 
Bureau of Investigation) in the Department of Cultural Affairs. 

Flumo Tokpah was assassinated because, by winning the land tenure 


13 The Sucromu Kpelle use the mud and daub method for constructing their houses. 
Those persons who have the money will often rub their houses with cement after the 
daubing is finished. 
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case, he was placed in a higher order speaking position than his corre- 
sponding government Zo in Malawu and was unable to back up this 
position of dominance with medicine protections. Thus, he was placed 
in the highest speaking position without having the necessary knowledge 
to sustain himself. He was consequently tested to see if he had the know- 
ledge to be in such a position in the structure of power relationships 
between the two towns. Because his interest was more in the kwii world 
than in the Zo meni he did not, and so he died. Mulbah Sumo Jakolii 
on the other hand, his chosen successor, was recognized not only in 
Sucromu but throughout the entire area as a very dangerous man. It was 
common knowledge that just a few years before, at the graveside of a 
very powerful Zo, he claimed that he had killed him. That Zo, he then 
maintained, tried to kill him and so he made his medicine against that of 
his challenger. By killing him Mulbah’s reputation spread, as the Zo he 
killed was himself known and feared. Hence, the Zo of Sucromu selected 
as their corporate representative in the kwii meni a man who was known 
to be powerful enough that they did not have the fear of his being tested 
to see if he could live up to his reputation as a man-who-KNOWS. 


LOCATING SPEAKING PREROGATIVES 
IN MUNDANE SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


We have so far considered how speaking prerogatives as power assess- 
ments are determined in formal or corporate situations (secret societies, 
kuu, koli, kala, and towns). In everyday interactions there are also 
methods for determining one’s right to speak. In these informal inter- 
actions of the everyday world, members have as background knowledge 
the speaking prerogatives which their consociates have in the corporate 
situations. This knowledge is their resource for evaluating in a given 
setting the knowledge of the other to their own. For instance, a man with 
knowledge in the Sale meni [medicine society business] will be treated 
with deference in all palavers pertaining to the use of medicines outside 
of the societies. When, on the other hand, he participates in a different 
kind of meni he is treated as any other member to the setting, because the 
speaking prerogatives of that different meni are then operable. As a 
property of mundane consociate interactions, this is evidenced in the 
following case concerning an argument between Mulbah Koplah, the 
Snake Zo, and several young men in town. 

As mentioned before, when Mulbah drinks too much he often becomes 
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very loud and abusive. On one evening there was a dance at my house 
organized by the school master (who was a member of the quarter 
in which I was living) and several students to celebrate a vacation and 
the return of several older students who were visiting their families after 
having come from their high school several miles from town. Two of 
these men were brothers of Folpah, the number five Zo, who was a close 
friend of mine. In addition to the students, we invited the elders of the 
quarter, various Zo with whom I was working and friends, and our 
neighbors. Mulbah, the Snake Zo, was of course one of those invited. 

As the evening wore on, everyone became a little drunk. Mulbah as 
usual became the center of attention with his vibrant dancing and singing. 
One of the high school students told Mulbah to be quiet and sit down. 
Mulbah became very angry and started hurling insults at the young 
man who in turn abused Mulbah. Mulbah became furious and demanded 
that the man leave. He refused. When Mulbah once again demanded that 
he leave, the man picked him up and carried him out of the house. Ail 
the young men were laughing at what was happening. Mulbah said that 
he was going to sue the man all the way to Monrovia, but he only laughed 
at Mulbah and said that he didn’t care. 

Although the young man had much less medicine knowledge and 
power than Mulbah, this did not deter him from shouting insults such as, 
“You are a little man”, and, “You have no sleeping place, all you do is 
go up and down”. Such abuses are considered major offenses. When 
I later asked how he was able to say what he did to such a powerful Zo, 
he laughed and said that Mulbah knew nothing about kwii business. 
When [ attempted to bring up the fact that Mulbah possessed many 
malefic medicines he said that he was not afraid since if anything should 
happen to him the government would know whom to look for. Hence, 
the young man felt confident in abusing Mulbah by asserting the presence 
of kwii meni. In that order of social reality he had a higher education 
(and, consequently, speaking prerogative) than any one living in Sucro- 
mu. Mulbah, on the other hand, had speaking prerogatives only within 
Sale meni, Poro meni, kala meni, and koli meni. In kwii matters he not 
only lacked knowledge, but alliances as well (i.e., with family members 
who were prominent in the kwii world).14 Mulbah, therefore, in lacking 
speaking privileges in the Awii meni was, within the structure of power 
relationships current at the party, ineffectual. The student thereby asserted 
his higher order position and demanded that Mulbah leave. 


14 One of Mulbah’s brothers was kwii, but they were not friends with one another. 
Mulbah’s brother rejected him because of his loud and abusive behavior in town. 
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In situations where medicine matters are at issue, on the other hand, 
Mulbah, although regarded as a town fool on many occasions, is called 
upon and treated with respect. These circumstances include individual 
cures for sickness, snake bite, jina [bad spirits], and solving problems 
brought on by bad medicine (gbangba sale). Such occasions are outside 
the purview of any society as those organizations are formed to provide 
the town as a whole (and the bush schools of the Poro and the Sande) 
with protection, not individual personages. If an individual desires 
protection he must consult a man-who-knows privately. Often the person 
consulted is a Zo of one of the societies to which he belongs. That con- 
sultation, however, is not part of the meni or order of reality pertaining 
to the Zo’s society. He goes to such a Zo only because as a member of 
his society he can expect that he will not have to pay as much for his 
cure, and also because he has confidence in the Zc’s abilities. Hence, 
respect is extended from corporate situations, such as the societies, to 
activities in the everyday world. An example of this was already given 
in the previous chapter when it was mentioned how the town chief and 
other important personages in Sucromu receive protection from Mulbah. 
They requested his protection NOT BECAUSE he was the Zo of the Kali 
Sale, but because as the Zo of the Kali Sale they had evidence of his 
power. Anyone, as pointed out in Chapter 2, can purchase the head of a 
medicine and become the Zo of a society; but to do so requires that 
he have adequate kasheng or born knowledge. Thus, to call oneself a 
Zo of some society is a method of communicating that one is a person- 
who-knows. 


THE LOCATION OF MENI IN THE EVERYDAY WORLD 


When members interact with each other they are aware of their relation- 
ship to each other within the context of the meni obtaining in the setting 
where their interaction takes place. Once cognizant of which meni 
is Operative in a particular setting they are also aware of the order of 
speaking prerogatives that obtain there. It is, therefore, necessary that 
they have a methodology for locating which meni is appropriate in 
a given setting. We discussed earlier that this information is provided by 
informational cues presented either as responses to the question-saluta- 
tion ku meni naa or as ‘secret signs’ displayed between members, denoting 
the presence of some particular society meni. In the course of normal 
conversations in the everyday world, however, such cues are often lacking 
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as they are presented only at the initiation of conversations where members 
wish to insure that a given meni prevails. When such cues are not present 
members must make use of the kinds of background knowledge that 
they have of each other to determine the interpretative framework 
whereby their talk can be understood. The display or withholding of such 
information, therefore, is a technique whereby members are able to exert 
the particular meni that they wish to prevail. The following conversation 
concerning a Zo challenge between Folpah,| the number five Zo of 
Sucromu, and a visiting Zo from Guinea illustrates members’ utilization 
of their background knowledge of their consociates in order to determine 
the correct meni whereby the subjective (member-intended) meanings of 
each other’s talk are interpreted. 

One evening when Folpah and I went about town in search of some 
palm wine to drink a young man about our age asked to speak to us. 
He addressed himself to Folpah. 


STRANGER: I understand that you have been after my nga/a Flumo for the 
80 cents that he owes you. 


FOLPAH: I did some sewing for him and he has never paid me. Every time I 
come to collect he avoids me. 


STRANGER: Well, here is your money (he hands several coins to Folpah). 
You know that you are only a small boy in the medicine business. In 
Guinea where I am from, although we don’t have the Poro any longer, 
we still have too many societies. In my home I am a Mina Zo, and my nia 
[older brother] is a Moling Zo. 


FOLPAH: I understand. 


STRANGER: I have just come to Sucromu to spend time with my ngala. To- 
morrow I am leaving for my home and I want you to walk with me half 
way. Before you go back to Sucromu I will show you a leaf. 

(to me) And you should come too as both of you are my friends. 


FOLPAH: That is good. Tomorrow, Bakolee [my Kpelle name] and I will see 
you and walk with you halfway. 


The man left. Folpah and I walked some more until we found a couple 
of bottles of palm wine and sat down to drink. I asked Folpah about what 
happened. 


FOLPAH: The man takes himself to be a Zo. Tomorrow when we go with him 
halfway after he shows me his leaf, I too will show him a leaf. You shall 
see everything. Since you are with me he will be unable to harm you. 


MYSELF: Why didn’t you tell him that you were also a Zo? 
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FOLPAH: A man has no need to show himself. Always play yourself as a small 
boy but know in your head who you are. When you do that you can see 
all what the other man has in his mind to do. 


MYSELF: What if the man comes back to Sucromu? 


FOLPAH: If he comes back I will go to my fathers Mulbah, Kokulah, Yakpa- 
wolo, and Jakolii and we shall see if he is a Zo. 


The stranger challenged Folpah twice in the above interaction: first, 
when he pointed out that he was a Mina Zo and his brother a Moling Zo; 
and second, when he offered to show Folpah and myself a leaf when we 
walked with him ‘halfway’. To ‘walk halfway’ with someone is a privilege 
accorded to a host. It is proper whenever someone visits that the host 
walk his stranger the first mile or so on his trek home. The host decides 
the time for his guest’s departure as before leaving they eat a meal 
together, drink some palm wine or cane juice, and the guest is given a 
leaving gift, usually of kola nuts and fruit. This privilege should have gone 
to the stranger’s ngala as it was he that the stranger came to visit. Yet, 
he asked Folpah instead, thereby issuing a Zo challenge for a duel of 
medicines. Folpah, as the person walking halfway, had the right to choose 
the time (when he gave the stranger permission to leave the town) and 
the place (when he decides that he has walked far enough and turns back 
to Sucromu) for the battle. 

Folpah accepted the challenge by saying. nga pai gbaingi [I will see 
you], a phrase used whenever a challenge is made, whether between 
Zo or in an argument between two people who intend to carry their 
palaver to a hearing before a chief or kKwii government official. In other 
words, it is an anticipatory statement asserting that the speaker is willing 
to see the other’s powers whether they be medicines or the ability to 
muster political support. To see someone’s medicines is to witness his 
powers; for this reason, seeing the medicines of a society requires that one 
become a member. To see someone’s personal medicines, on the other 
hand, requires that one have sufficient medicines of his own, because 
if membership cannot be attained (with the societies as well) the person 
seeing must die. Thus, when Folpah told me that he too would show the 
stranger a leaf he was asserting that not only had he protections from the 
stranger’s medicines, but that he would use his own besides. 

When the stranger stated that he was a Mina Zo and his brother a 
Moling Zo, he was maintaining that he was the same as a Poro Zo, 
because in Guinea (his home) the Poro no longer exist. The government, 
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in an attempt to unite the Poro peoples with the Mandingo (Islamic),15 
demanded an end to the Poro and the Sande. However, societal activities 
in the other societies are still prominent. Both the Mina and the Moling 
are hereditary societies and important to the towns in which they operate, 
evidenced when Yakpawolo categorized them as Jalaa societies as opposed 
to fe lalaa ni (cf. Chapter 2). According to Yakpawolo’s typology all 
other societies except the Poro and Sande are fe lJalaa ni. Thus today 
in Guinea the only Jalaa societies are those in which the stranger claimed 
not only membership, but also Zo-ship. 

As a member of those societies, the stranger had recourse to the 
knowledge of who was and who was not a member. Two avenues were 
available to him to acquire such information: (1) by his participation in 
the societies while a guest in town, and (2) by displaying the secret signs 
of membership to see who responds and who does not. Folpah is not a 
member of either society because in 1959 he fell from a palm tree, 
breaking his back after being chased by a nyai nenu [water-woman- 
dream-spirit] who transformed herself into a snake and forced his fall.16 
The dong nga ke nuu [bone setter] set his broken bones, but Folpah 
was left with a permanent limp and stiff back, making it impossible for 
him to be a member of the Mina, as membership requires one to parti- 
cipate in the wulu nuu [witch-chase-in-the-night, literally, ‘stick person’). 
This involves running about town with a group of fellow members in the 
midst of a dark night (new moon) without any clothes. If during the 
chase about town a member should fall, he is stabbed to death for being 
a wulu nuu (such spirits are the second brain or dream spirits of living 
human beings who travel about at night to kill their enemies). Thus, 
due to his injury Folpah could not keep up with the pace of the other 
members, and not being a member of the Mina, membership in the 
Moling was forbidden to him as such is a prerequisite for initiation. 

Since the stranger knew that Folpah was not a member of the Mina 
and the Moling, his knowledge of Folpah’s power was quite limited. 
Not being a member of the Poro the stranger did not have access to 
knowledge of Folpah’s position in the Zo hierarchy. In light of the fact 
that participation in the societies is highly correlated with knowledge,?” 


15 Members of the Islamic faith are forbidden to be members of the Poro. Thus, when 
the Guinea government attempted to unify their country after the French left, they 
destroyed the Poro society in order to exercise their political control. 

16 Details of this case are presented in Chapter 7 in the context of the discussion of 
nyai nenu kinds of dream spirits. 

17 Cf. Bono’s statement in the second chapter that if he had great power he would 
belong to all the societies. 
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it was reasonable for him to assume his superiority over Folpah when he 
made his challenge. To him Folpah was only a tailor living in Yamii 
quarter which, as discussed earlier, is NoT the quarter belonging to the 
Zo patrilineage. He was therefore confident that he could win the medi- 
cine duel. 

Folpah did not find it proper to describe his own knowledge, and so 
accepted the stranger’s challenge with the advantage of knowing his 
claim to knowledge and his own abilities (which were greater) in relation 
to them. In other words, Folpah did not assert high order speaking 
prerogatives within the Zo meni. That assertion would by virtue of the 
hierarchy of the societies have placed him in a higher power status 
than that of his challenger because being the number five Zo of the head 
society he was, by definition, more powerful than the Zo of either the 
Mina or the Moling. When the stranger brought up his Zo position 
in the Mina and that of his brother in the Moling, he did not institute 
those respective meni; instead, he brought up his Zo position in order to 
demonstrate his position in the Zo meni as a whole. That is, the order 
of reality obtaining in the setting was the Zo meni in its broad sense, viz., 
as general medicine business or Sale meni. Consequently, by saying that 
he and his brother were the Zo of the only /alaa societies in Guinea today, 
he was asserting that his power was greater than Folpah’s, who showed 
no sign of membership nor made any claim to knowledge.!8 Within that 
order of social reality the power assessments followed the order of the 
societies to each other, which, as discussed in Chapter 2, is determined by 
the function that each has in the town, rather than the speaking preroga- 
tives within any particular society. Accordingly, if Folpah had mentioned 
that he was a Poro Zo (without even having to tell of his position and 
duties in the Zo hierarchy) the stranger would have been forced to 
recognize his high status and greater speaking prerogative because the 
Poro, as the owner of the bush and the town, is the head of all the societies. 

When Folpah did not tell the stranger that he was a Zo he used the 
same tactic employed by the members of the Snake society in the case of 
Mulbah who ordered V. to cook the society food — let the other person 
do all he has in his mind to do and then, only after he has finished, 
ask the reason for his action. Hence, neither the stranger nor Mulbah was 
given the necessary information that would have inhibited his actions. 
Such information would have provided the data which would have made 
both bona fide members in their respective situations. That knowledge 


18 The stranger could assume, and rightly so, that a powerful Poro Zo would be a 
member of the Mina and Moling societies. 
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(that Mulbah was violating the Snake law, and that Folpah was a Zo, 
respectively) would have provided the necessary informational cues 
whereby the correct assessment of speaking prerogatives for each of 
those settings could have been made. Those assessments would have 
identified the appropriate meni in the setting. Thus, both Mulbah and 
the stranger each formulated the happenings in their respective situations 
as different than their consociates. In so doing their consociates recog- 
nized them as members to some other social reality — a reality discov- 
erable only by letting them do all they had in their minds to do: that 
is, to show themselves. 


‘SHOWING ONESELF’ AS A METHOD 
FOR INITIATING OR REJECTING MENI 


The meaning of ‘to show oneself’ is now considered in greater depth 
than in the above discussion of Folpah’s Zo challenge. At that time we 
were concerned with how the refusal to show oneself is a listener’s way 
of abstaining from participating in a speaker’s production of some social 
reality. Our present concern, however, is in how showing oneself is a 
speaker’s method of asserting the omnipotent status of his reality over 
that of his consociates. 

As mentioned earlier, the phrase nga pai gbaingi [I will see you] is 
frequently used after any challenge, whether between Zo or between 
adversaries in some mundane dispute. In either case, to see someone 
is to witness his powers. It also means that to be willing to see, it is neces- 
sary to have adequate protections because, as evidenced in societal 
initiations, to see requires that the witness either join (in the case of 
mundane palavers, to accept the higher status of the other as one would 
accept the higher status of a Zo into whose society he joins) or die (in the 
case of palavers this would mean losing the case and having to formally 
beg his previous adversary). 

According to Folpah, the recommendation for a man-who-knows to 
follow in his everyday life is to avoid showing himself. In this way, the 
other, by showing himself, tells of his own powers and abilities which the 
man-who-knows can therefore use to evaluate his own in relation to them. 
Consequently, if the person who shows himself has less power than 
his consociates he may then be held responsible for violating the ifa mo 
law because of his talking without having the appropriate speaking 
prerogative. 

A speaker may, however, exert his privileged speaking prerogative in a 
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given situation if he is fully aware of the particular meni obtaining at that 
time, the other possible meni that the other members in the setting 
can initiate, and his own speaking prerogative within those realities. By 
thus evaluating the situation, a speaker may discover that the meni which 
he can initiate (where he has a privileged speaking prerogative) is higher 
than any meni which the other members present can introduce into the 
setting. He can then initiate that meni, and by so doing assume a higher 
status position than he had in the previous meni, as illustrated in the 
following case, excerpted from my notes concerning my encounter with 
the Poro blacksmith from Kpaiyea. 


Tokpah, Torkalong’s molo [sister’s husband] and close friend, was teaching 
me some Gbo Gbling medicines. We were on the path leading to the town 
of Kpaiyea some 45 minutes’ walk away. Suddenly, Tokpah in the course of 
showing me a medicine stopped talking. I turned and saw a man walking 
towards us in the direction of Kpaiyea. He noticed what we were doing in the 
bush and so stopped to chat. He said that he was the same as Mulbah Sumo 
[the head government Zo for Sucromu] and was the blacksmith for the entire 
clan. He then added that he had just spent the day in Sucromu and was returning 
to his home in Kpaiyea. He said that he had many medicines and, for example, 
that he could cure a man of snake bite by just sucking the wound with a special 
leaf. The person would then be cured. 

He walked over to the side of the path and picked two shoots of buang sang 
laa and chewed them. He then took Tokpah’s arm and showed me how to 
suck. After sucking for a few seconds he spit out the leaves and said that was 
all that was necessary to do to cure a snake bite. We then shook hands and 
I said that the next time I was in Kpaiyea I would stop at his house to greet 
him. He agreed and went on his way. Tokpah then turned to me and said that 
we would continue as soon as he was far enough away so that he could not hear 
us. 


The medicine that the Zo showed me was one I had already learned. 
Nevertheless, he showed it to me to demonstrate his cwn knowledge and 
power. By maintaining that he was the most important Zo in the Kpaiyea 
Zo hierarchy he was claiming a privileged speaking prerogative over 
Tokpah who was my teacher in the Gbo Gbling medicine. Tokpah, being 
quite aware of this, informed me confidentially that he would only 
continue teaching after the Zo was well on his way and out of hearing 
distance. 

When the Zo showed himself to us, Tokpah could either recognize his 
status or proceed to teach me more leaves of the Gbo Gbling in his 
presence [as a Poro Zo he was also a member of the Gbo Gbling as well 
and thus had a right to listen]. When Tokpah did the former, he recog- 
nized the omnipotent status of the Zc’s reality over our own [i.e., Poro 
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meni over Gbo Gbling meni]. If, on the other hand, he had continued to 
teach me medicines, such an act would have been construed as a challenge 
since the Zo, by initiating the Poro meni, had by definition a greater 
speaking prerogative in the setting. To continue teaching would, there- 
fore, have been a challenge to that prerogative. 


SUMMARY 


The assessment of one’s knowledge in a given setting is done by locating 
one’s place in the order of speaking prerogatives within the meni that is 
organizing the setting. These prerogatives are learned within the order of 
reality constituted by corporate bodies such as the societies, family, 
quarter, town, farming kuu, etc. The order pertaining to each order of 
reality in the corporate circumstance then obtains during informal 
interactions where the same meni is present. 

The recognition of one’s place in the structure of speaking prerogatives 
within a given setting, therefore, requires that all members share the same 
kinds of background knowledge for the situation they are in. It is this 
knowledge that provides the necessary resource to determine the specific 
meni which is current at that time. If background knowledge is not 
shared, the data which would provide the person lacking it is not given 
if he was the one who initiated the meni into the setting. Instead, he is 
permitted to ‘show himself’ so that he can fully demonstrate the inten- 
tions behind his talk. 

A member may change the meni in a setting by asserting his own 
privileged speaking prerogative over that of his consociates within the 
meni that he introduces into the setting. To do so, however, requires 
that the speaker have appropriate knowledge of the current meni as well 
as the other possible meni that his consociates in the setting can them- 
selves initiate. If he should, however, introduce a meni whereby his 
right to speak is not valid by virtue of the prerogatives of the other 
members in the situation, he is permitted to speak and thereby transgresses 
the ifa mo prescription. He then, on another occasion in the context of 
an appropriate meni to fit the setting, can be censured for his action. 

Let us now consider the significance of our discussion of meni, evalua- 
tion of self-knowledge, and the assessment of knowledge as the location 
of one’s speaking prerogatives in different kinds of meni in relation to 
the phenomenon we earlier had isolated for description, viz., members’ 
recognition of the practice of ifa mo as a mundane feature of all talk. 
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At the beginning of this study, it was discussed how the corpus of what 
is to be held as ifa mo is problematic since what is to be talked or what is 
to be not talked is reflexive to the situation where the decision to speak 
is made. This led to the consideration of the formal properties of con- 
sociate interactions, because the intentional structure of the settings where 
those interactions take place is the context whereby members make their 
decisions whether to speak or not. Below is a list of the properties which 
have been posited as constitutive of such consociate interactions. 


1. Each setting where a consociate interaction takes place is organized 
by a specific kind of order of social reality or meni. 

2. These meni appear to members as formulations of the situations 
they are in. 

3. The naming of meni, therefore, is a way of communicating to 
incoming persons to the setting whether they are members or not. 

4. Each meni is exclusive of all other meni. This exclusivity, however, 
is produced by members as they contrast the meni that is current in the 
setting to what they then recognize as its opposite. By creating such con- 
trastive pairs they are able to decide on the status of their membership 
at that time. The recognition of exclusivity, therefore, is situationally 
defined. 

5. Members have a method for evaluating their self-knowledge within 
the context of any given meni. The typologies for kinds of persons with 
medicine knowledge, therefore, are reflexive to perticular referent meni. 
For instance, in the context of Poro meni the typology that is valid is 
between those-who-know-more, those-who-know (i.e., the Zo of various 
subsidiary societies to the Poro), and those-who-KNOW (the Poro Zo); 
whereas, in the context of Sale meni (as general medicine business) the 
typology is based on what one does with his medicine powers: pining ku 
nuu (who display their medicines by doing astonishing feats), those-who- 
know-more (men with knowledge who only use it to help those in their 
family or their close friends), and those-who-know (persons who gain a 
reputation as being either a curer or assassin). 

6. The evaluation of one’s powers, knowledge, and abilities is reflexive 
to particular meni. In this way, a man who has knowledge and power in 
one kind of meni may in another be ineffectual. 

7. Members make their assessment of their knowledge within particular 
meni by locating their order in the structure of member speaking pre- 
rogatives. This is done by learning one’s place within the context of 
corporate activity which is organized by a specific meni. Once learned in 
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the formal circumstance, that order obtains in mundane interactions of 
the everyday world which are ordered by the same meni. 

8. Asa participant ina setting organized by a specific meni each member 
must talk appropriately relative to his speaking prerogative at that 
time or else be recognized as challenging the positions of those whom he 
speaks after. 

9. Once cognizant of one’s speaking prerogative within various kinds 
of meni a member can initiate a particular meni in which he has a privileged 
speaking position in order to advance his status in a given setting. To 
do so, however, requires appropriate self-knowledge and knowledge 
of one’s consociates within all possible meni that can at that time be 
initiated. 


PART TWO 


OBJECTIVE MEANINGS OF 
KPELLE COSMOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 


INTRODUCTION TO PART TWO 


Until now we have dealt with the methodology used by members in the 
course of normal conversations for locating the subjective or member- 
intended meanings of their cosmological terms. In this part, we are con- 
cerned instead with the objective meanings of what members say. The 
distinction between these two kinds of meanings was expressed by 
Alfred Schutz when he said, 


We speak, then, of the subjective meanings of the product if we have in view 
the meaning-context within which the product stands or stood in the mind of 
the producer. To know the subjective meaning of the product means that we 
are able to run over in our minds in simultaneity or quasi-simultaneity the 
polythetic acts which constituted the experiences of the producer. 


Objective meaning, on the contrary, we can predicate only of the product as 
such, that is, of the already constituted meaning-context of the thing produced, 
whose actual production we meanwhile disregard.1 


Hence, instead of being concerned with how members produce meaning, 
our attention is turned to the meanings as already constituted, that is, in 
the words of Schutz, the product as divorced from the producer. We are, 
therefore, interested only in the categories which make up the general 
Sucromu Kpelle cosmological belief system without stressing the parti- 
cular motives of a speaker in his use of them. 

In the course of describing the cosmological terms presented here, two 
worlds of reality will be characterized: the world of dreams and the 
waking world. They are referred to in Kpelle as kpili ngi and kpili ti 
[this side and that side, respectively]. It will be demonstrated that the 
meaning of spirit visitations, the efficacy of particular medicines, and the 
assassination of personal enemies differ from one world to the next. 
It is, therefore, necessary to keep constantly in mind the world of reality 


1 Schutz, 1967, p. 133. 
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(dream or waking) as the meaning-context for the appearance of any 
cosmological category. 

In the following chapter, we give a typology for kinds of Sucromu 
Kpelle medicines, and a description of how medicines are able to work 
from a member’s point of view. In Chapter 5, the numerous spirits com- 
posing the Kpelle cosmological universe are characterized along with the 
ways in which members use them to explain their good fortune, troubles, 
illnesses, and the like. Finally, in Chapter 6, the formal properties of the 
dream and waking worlds of reality are summarized and discussed in the 
context of Schutz’s phenomenological description for those worlds, 
in order to observe the relevance of the features he presents to the data 
given here. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE DATA 


In most of my conversations about spirits and medicines with Kpelle 
friends and informants, they presented their information as recommenda- 
tions and accounts of how to deal with them rather than providing 
a systematic theology. Kenneth Little described a similar ethnographic 
field experience in his work among a nearby group, the Mende of Sierra 
Leone. Maintaining that the Mende are not prone to theoretical specula- 
tion, he wrote, “I found it difficult to draw them out on questions of an 
abstract kind and am inclined to suspect that their lack of interest in 
this respect was due, not merely to the alien nature of my concepts 
but to a genuine feeling of indifference.” He said that his informants’ 
conversations centered mostly around farms, woman palaver, land 
disputes, and political succession. Talk about rites and practices of a 
‘religious’ or ‘magical’ kind was more implicit than explicit. As to the 
supernatural world it “hardly entered into the conversations as a subject 
for conjecture without a good deal of prompting... the Mende response 
to such overtures was almost invariably vague and even apathetic.” 
This led him to conclude that the Mende “regard supernatural phenomena 
in much the same kind of way and frame of mind as they regard the 
material circumstances of their environment and the motives and actions 
of human beings. For both sets of phenomena they have their own 
working interpretation which also includes a method of dealing with or 


2 Such as Ogotemmeli’s account of Dogon cosmology to Marcel Griaule. See 
Conversations with Ogotemmeli (Oxford, 1965). 
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rationalizing what is strange or unpredictable. Such an attitude is also, 
within the bounds of Mende knowledge, quite empirical.”2 

My informants displayed a similar reluctance to discuss certain kinds 
of information, but were, on the other hand, open in discussion about 
others. Much of this difference was related to whether my informant 
felt that I had, by virtue of my own membership, a right to know. For 
instance, when I asked Zeze to tell me about his act of incest being caused 
by his possession by a certain kind of jina or spirit known as ngumua, his 
father objected saying that THAT was their kala meni and so I should 
mind my own business. On the other hand, as a member of the Gbo 
Gbling society I had the right to know the distinctions among kinds of 
nyai nuu [water people], and so Torkalong, the blind Zo of the society, 
and my close friend Folpah gave me that information in a conversation 
after I had been given medicine whereby the spirit of the society could 
speak through me. Nevertheless, even though in such situations where I 
was able to obtain detailed descriptions of a spirit or relationship to a 
medicine, the talk was always in the context of some mundane situation 
rather than an account of a systematic corpus of beliefs. In other words, 
the descriptions were in all cases intentional acts. 


THE NATURE OF THE ANALYSES 


Each cosmological category is presented within the context of its ap- 
pearance in the world. That is, the data to be considered are either 
conversations with my Kpelle informants and friends, or descriptions 
excerpted from my field notes where I, as a member in some setting, 
witnessed the appearance and use of some category and then asked those 
about me (my fellow members) to describe its meaning. In those instances 
where the meaning of some category was described to me, the prevailing 
meni within those settings was either the ethnographer-informant 
catechismal interaction or language learning. These occasions are defined 
by members’ practices in communicating knowledge that any bona 
fide member is already assumed to have. That is, they are occasions 
where I asked my Kpelle consociates to explain the meaning and taxono- 
mic structure of categories whose meanings are part of the repertoire of 
knowledge that is taken for granted and glossed as background for talk 
on topics concerning cosmological ideas and beliefs. 


3 Kenneth Little, “The Mende in Sierra Leone” in African Worlds, D. Forde (ed.) 
(Oxford, 1954). 
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The positing of such background knowledge in the context of normal 
conversations by bona fide members communicates meanings that were 
not originally intended in the question asked. This was evidenced by the 
kinds of troubles that several of my research assistants had in gaining 
information of even the most mundane nature (such as quarter member- 
ship, farming communities, composition of kuu membership, and the 
like). They would often be answered very hostilely or refused altogether. 
When, on the other hand, I asked those same questions, my informants in 
most cases were quite cooperative. In seminar discussions with my assis- 
tants I learned that question-asking often communicates ulterior motives 
as, for instance, evidenced by the question-asking tests of membership 
in the Gbo Gbling society described in the previous chapter. When I 
asked the questions, my assistants maintained, my informants assumed 
that they were part of my attempt to learn the Kpelle language and so 
were willing to assist me. On the other hand, when my assistants asked, 
their informants felt that they were being tested on their knowledge as a 
form of challenge. 

In discovering the necessity for controlling ‘setting’ I either initiated 
the catechetical situation after the member introduced some category 
into our discussion, or spent much effort in selecting the appropriate 
time and place for asking questions. Discussions pertaining to spirits, 
bad medicine, jina, witches, stick people, water women, and the like 
required extra precautions so that the informant and myself would not 
be overheard. As one informant explained to me, “to show that you have 
certain knowledge may put you in the position of demonstrating how 
you came about that knowledge”. 

In keeping with Merleau-Ponty’s programmatic recommendation 
presented in the introduction to the first part, the meanings of the various 
cosmological terms which are considered here are not eidetic definitions. 
Rather, the meanings are given within the context of their appearance in 
the world, i.e., in terms of the conversations and occasions where they 
were elicited. The analyses, therefore, are anthropological paraphrases of 
those conversations, a rephrasing of information presented in the 
context of knowledge not always in evidence in the conversation discussed. 
These descriptions or paraphrases stay always at the level of the phe- 
nomenon, however, as psychologisms, sociologisms, or anthropologisms, 
and are not made to formulate functionalist or structuralist interpretations 
as second order constructs. In other words, the methodological principle 
followed here is that the best analysis is an adequate description. 

When possible, the relationship between what is asked and the answer 
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given is described. As stated above, a category or taxonomic distinction 
does not exist in a world of pure essences transcendent to human reality, 
but is a mundane feature of the intentions of the member doing his talk. 
Thus, an answer which involves the naming of a cosmological category 
is documented to the question being asked. This consists of members 
‘seeing’ the intent in my question, that is, their recognizing a sense to my 
queries, which cannot be taken for granted; instead it is a phenomenon 
which must be bracketed and described. 


THE MEANING OF SALE OR MEDICINES 


Because we are interested both in members’ beliefs about medicines 
and in their methodology for typologizing them into a functional and 
operational system, our concern, therefore, is not with the categorization 
of Kpelle medicines into a model whereby they can be compared to 
Western medicines. Such a project leads to the formulation of typologies 
which do not necessarily have relevance to Kpelle members. Examples 
of such typologies are found in the otherwise excellent work on Mano 
medicines by Harley,1 who distinguished between magical and rational 
medicines, and that given in an unpublished thesis by O’Grady,? who 
created a functional classification of medicines relevant to his work 
on Kpelle hospital use. He distinguished among “active medicines”, 
“self-enhancers”, “pharmaceuticals”, “snake medicines”, and “passive 
medicines”. Although many or most Kpelle medicines may be typologized 
into his categories, that model is relevant only as a pedagogical tool for 
the classification of medicines, not for operating with them as a member 
would. 

Of greater significance to this study are the medicine categories 
presented by Welmers in his abbreviated but comprehensive article on 
Kpelle medicines? where he introduced several categories of medicines 
which are also presented here. The essential difference, however, between 
his descriptions and those below is that he was concerned only with 
presenting a classificatory model; our interest, on the other hand, is to 
provide a functional model with a high degree of descriptive adequacy 
for working with medicines as members do. 


1 Harley, 1941a. 

2 John P. O’Grady, “Hospital Use Among the Kpelle of Liberia” (M.A. thesis, 1969) 
Stanford University. 

3 William E. Welmers, “Secret Medicines, Magic, and Rites of the Kpelle Tribe in 
Liberia”, Southwest Journal of Anthropology 5 (1949) 208-243. 
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A WORKING TYPOLOGY FOR KINDS OF SALE OR MEDICINES 


The medicine categories I obtained from Kpelle speakers were elicited 
in both formal and informal situations. In the latter I learned medicines 
as a member of two different societies (the Kali Sale and Gbo Gbling) 
and from various Zo with whom I established both long and short 
term apprentice relations. In addition, such occasions included those 
instances where I entered into casual discussion with Kpelle friends on 
the nature and definition of the various types of medicines which I was 
learning or had already learned. The formal situations, on the other hand, 
were occasions where after controlling for setting I initiated a series of 
questions, each based on answers to previous questions, to verify the 
typology I obtained in the informal situations and, if possible, to learn 
new categories.4 

For the sake of brevity the following typology for kinds of medicines 
is presented in the context of a formal catechetical interview rather 
than in the context of the numerous situations where the member-catego- 
ries occurred in the course of normal conversations. 


le sale sii be di ka naa? 
‘what kinds of medicines are there?’ 


sale lele ka ti 

‘there are good medicines’ 

sale nyomo ka ti 

‘there are bad medicines’ 

le sale lele sii be di ka naa? 

‘what kinds of good medicines are there?’ 

tuma sale 

‘curative preparations made from various leaves’ 

gula ma sale 

‘protection medicines’ 

sua paa sale 

‘hunting (and fishing) medicines’ 

kuu sale 

‘cooperative rice farm work group medicines belonging to the sasexe and tuang 
grades of workers’ 

pining sale 

‘magic medicines which enable owner to do astonishing feats’ 
le sale nyomo sii be di kaa naa? 

‘what kinds of bad medicines are there? 


4 Every category elicited in a formal situation also appeared in the context of informal 
situations. In this way the information obtained in the formal situations was verified. 
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kawii sale 

‘war medicines’ 

gbangba sale 

‘medicine to cause victim to have misfortune or illness’ 


kpang sale 
‘garden medicine to catch thieves’ 


When I asked for the inclusive medicine categories for each of the above 
types I obtained, except for kawii sale and gula ma sale, names of specific 
medicines which denoted their particular function. For instance, as 
member-categories to tuma sale I elicited: goi solii sale [stomach pain 
medicine], ngung solii sale [headache medicine], and the like. Similarly for 
sua paa sale I elicited names of medicines for capturing particular kinds 
of animals. When, on the other hand, I asked about Kkawii sale and gula 
ma sale I received the following inclusive member-categories: 


le kawii sale sii be di ka naa? 

‘what kinds of war medicines are there?’ 
ngali ma sale 

*“to break on it” medicine’ 

bili ma sale 

*“to throw on it” medicine’ 

le gula ma sale sii be di ka naa? 

‘what kinds of protection medicines are there?’ 
tuma sale 

‘protections made directly from leaves’ 
waa sale 

‘special medicine baths’ 

tee sale 

‘incision or tattoo medicines’ 


tula sale 
‘ring or arm-bracelet medicines’ 


For lack of space a large listing of the various kinds of medicines relevant 
or inclusive for each of the above categories is not presented here. Such 
a list, in any case, would be open-ended as evidenced already in the dis- 
cussion concerning kinds of persons-who-know or Zo in Chapter 2. 
At that time we mentioned that each Zo has his own medicines which 
are by nature different from anyone else’s; similarly, new medicines 
can be learned at any time in a dream.® Hence our concern is to present 
only characteristic medicines belonging to each of the above categories, 


5 Kinds of dream spirits are described in the next chapter. 
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and to explain the methodology members employ to differentiate one 
category from another. 


SALE LELE OR GOOD MEDICINES 


tuma sale 


This is the largest of all the above mentioned categories as it includes 
curative preparations for virtually any kind of illness or trouble, the 
most common of which are (1) to drive away bad jina which are causing 
misfortune, (2) to cure snake bites (with specific medicines for each known 
kind of snake), (3) dysentery (both watery and bloody stools), (4) difficult 
child birth, (5) constipation, (6) fever, (7) headache, (8) stomach pains, 
(9) various emetics for poisons, (10) body aches and pains, (11) heart 
palpitations, (12) venereal disease, (13) to bring on or stop a woman’s 
period, (14) inability to maintain an erection, (15) blurred vision, and 
(16) for certain kinds of hernias. 

The only malady considered incurable is elephantiasis of the scrotum 
(considered to be a kind of hernia), which is thought to be the result 
of a man’s having come too close to the special medicines of the woman’s 
societies (the Sande and the Zosii). 


gula ma sale 


This category of medicines is for protection. As mentioned above there 
are four kinds of gula ma: tuma, waa sale, tee sale, and tula sale which 
differ from one another not by their function or use, but rather in the 
way they are attended to and prepared. The most common kinds of 
protection are (1) against bad jina, (2) medicines to give warnings about 
impending danger, such as accidents or snakes in the immediate vicinity, 
(3) medicines which make poisons ineffectual, (4) medicines which turn 
the evil intentions of the owner’s enemies back upon themselves, (5) ability 
to call off lightning, (6) protection against worms,® (7) protection of the 
owner’s house from thieves, and (8) protection against the gbangba 
and ngali ma medicines belonging to the owner’s enemies. 

Although a man may own medicine against being poisoned or falling 


§ Worms are recognized to be a very common cause of illness. The most common 
medicines used against them are Awii or Western preparations sold in the various 
Lebanese stores in the market towns. 
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victim to bad medicines, his protections are only viable against certain 
kinds of poisons and bad medicines, viz., those the Zo seller has powers 
against. Because of this a man will usually purchase and have in his 
possession all of the above mentioned kinds of gula ma (i.e., medicine 
baths, scarification, etc.). Most of my friends (and myself) had at least 
five, and in some cases up to ten such medicine protections, each obtained 
from a different Zo. 


sua paa sale 


These are the hunting medicines including particular medicines made 
to capture specific kinds of animals, medicines to protect against getting 
cut by /elaa or sword grass while walking about in the bush, medicine 
to make the hunter-owner invisible and odorless to certain kinds of 
animals, and aids for the hunter if he gets lost in the bush. 


kuu sale 


These are medicines given to the upper two grades of kuu: the sasexe 
and the tuang. When a man (or woman on the woman’s kuu) is made 
a member of either one of these categories he is washed in special medi- 
cines which make him stronger, protect him against cutting himself 
with his cutlass while working, and stop him from getting sun stroke. 
In addition, each member is given certain kinds of medicines to enable 
him to be protected from snakes on the farm while working, and to 
enable him to call off rain. Once a man is made a tuang (the highest of 
the three kuu grades) he is taught the special leaves used in the medicine 
washing. From then on, whenever he attends the tvang e too ritual, which 
is the ceremony where the medicine washing takes place, he must supply 
one or two leaves. He does this whether the ceremony is for the men or 
for the women. 


pining sale 


These are medicines which enable the owner to perform astonishing or 
magical feats. Such persons are known as pining ke nuu or magic players 
(in Liberian English). In Sucromu there was only one person who claimed 
to own such medicines, Sowii. He is reputed to have medicines which 
enable him: (1) to grow tall or short at will; (2) to be able to escape from 
a locked house after being bound with rope and thrown inside, (3) to be 
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able to stab himself with a knife and not have any pucture wound, 
(4) to be able to be shot with an arrow and not be injured, (5) to be buried 
in the ground in one place and come up in another,’ and (6) to talk with 
jina or spirits in the waking world.’ Sowii performs these feats at the 
request of an important person, for money, or simply to advertise that 
he has great medicine powers. 


SALE NYOMO OR BAD MEDICINES 
kpang sale 


This is a garden medicine made to catch persons who steal from gardens 
or trespass into them. Although Welmers describes one made from a 
dog’s skull,® the only Apang sale | became acquainted with is prepared 
by taking a piece of cotton cloth and tying it to a pole which is then 
situated somewhere in the garden. Whenever someone passes close by 
that medicine or steals from the garden, his hand swells up and becomes 
quite painful; however any Zo may cure this malady. This is counterposed 
to Whelmers’ description, as he maintains that only the owner of the 
medicine can do so. In Sucromu this was not the case as not only did 
I learn some curative medicines for this purpose, but also witnessed 
several cases of persons obtaining treatment from certain Zo who 
were reputed to have such cures. 


kawii sale 


These are the war medicines of which there are two kinds: ngali ma 
[to break on it] and bili ma [to throw on it], both made to kill persons. 
The difference between them was once expressed quite vividly to me by 
Folpah when I asked him in a discussion context, how does a man 
confront a Zo with the fact that he wants to make medicine to kill some- 
one. 


You know that such sale nyomo [bad medicine] is against the law. Sometimes, 
the government sends CID [Central Intelligence Department] men out to catch 
Zo who have such medicines. So you have to be very careful. You go to a Zo 


7 Sowii once attempted to do this but the town elders forbade him, saying that if he 
did so, someone would have to die in his place. 

8 Spirits normally only talk to people in their dreams; cf. next chapter for a discussion 
of how such communication takes place. 

9 See Welmers, p. 217. 
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whom you know and who knows you very well. He should be one you have 
bought many medicines from before so that you both trust each other. Then 
one day you tell him about your problem. He will say that he can help you. 
He may then make you a bili ma medicine. That is a medicine which once it 
is prepared for you it is important that you use it on the person right away or 
else it will go back upon yourself. You have to walk in front of his house, or 
put the medicine on a seat where you know he will be sitting. Then the medicine 
will catch him one time. But, if you cannot find him after the medicine is made... 
you must not sleep with it. You have to go to some big cotton tree and set the 
medicine on it. Then when you go to bed and wake up the tree will just begin 
to die. Well, you might tell the Zo that you want to be very careful and not get 
caught. So then he makes you a ngali ma medicine. This is when you want to 
kill somebody all you have to do is put a kola on the medicine in that man’s 
name. He will then die one time. And then you can use the medicine again 
whenever you want. 


According to the above description, bili ma must be used immediately 
or else it will turn back upon the owner. It is, therefore, prepared for 
a specific occasion. Such medicines include the various kinds of poisons 
as well as special objects or leaves that are placed by a victim’s house 
or at a place he will walk past. The ngali ma medicines, on the other hand, 
are objects which are prepared by a Zo and then sold to his clients. 
Thereafter, the owner only has to place a kola nut before the medicine 
and instruct it to kill whomever he wishes to die. 


gbangba sale 


These medicines are prepared to cause one’s victim to suffer misfortune 
or illness and differ from the kawii sale in that they do not have the power 
to kill. This distinction was expressed to me quite dramatically by 
Folpah and then his father. One afternoon Folpah and I were drinking 
some palm wine together and entered into a conversation about medicines. 
I asked him what kinds of bad medicines there were and he said, 


My father is interested in helping you and showing you many things. There 
is one medicine we call ngali ma where you rub some leaves in your hands and 
then put it on a man’s pillow. When he goes to sleep at night he will itch all 
over. In the morning there will be no way for him. 


I asked if he had that medicine and he responded with a knowing smile, 
continuing: 


Also, there is a medicine that you make when a man has a good job. We call 
it gbangba. You set the medicine and the next day when he goes to work 
his boss man will get vexed and won’t even allow him near the place of work. 
All those medicines and more my father and I are willing to teach you. And 
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especially those we call gula ma. They will protect you from getting shot or 
stabbed in war. In Sucromu we have all the medicines. The Gbo Gbling, 
the Kali Sale, the Mina, the Moling, the old war medicines [Kawii sale], all of 
them. 


The next day Folpah told me that he and his father (Mulbah) wanted to 
speak with me. He said he discussed what we talked about yesterday 
with his father and brothers, and they decided that I should learn more 
medicines. We both walked to Mulbah’s house which was adjacent to 
the Poro bush. When we entered, Mulbah said that Folpah and I should 
sit on his bed, and he sat on a carved stool in front of us. After the usual 
first greetings, Folpah said, 


What I told you yesterday was a parable. I said then that people nowdays do 
their medicines in secret. The government has made laws against ngali ma sale 
and so if you want to learn some it must be done in secret. 


I agreed that I would not describe what they would teach me and promised 
that it would just be among the three of us. I then asked if I should keep 
secret my knowledge of gbangba sale as well. Mulbah explained: 


Yes, but gbangba is not so important. You may learn some of them if you wish 
but it is best that I give you the kawii sale [war medicines]. For gbangba’s 
own it is mainly for court business. If some man is suing you for say $10 
and you know that you are in the wrong you make gbangba and he will lose 
his case and will have to come and beg you. Or, if a woman after you have made 
her your lover keeps refusing you, you can make medicine to catch her. And 
there is a medicine that a woman can make to cause a man to leave his wife and 
go to her. That medicine she puts in your palm wine or rice. But for ngali 
ma you use that when a man is after your wife and you tell him to stop. If he 
doesn’t you make this medicine and he will die. There is also ngali ma to make 
a man lose his job, but that is also on the gbhangba side as well. 

You are my son now. For other people I would charge much money for one 
medicine. But you are my son. When you leave Sucromu I will fix a medicine 
which will enable you to get any job that you want, and that if anyone has 
a bad mind against you he will be unsuccessful. That is what we call gula ma sale. 
Come back the day after tomorrow and we will begin. I will even make a medi- 
cine for you so that no gun will be able to hit you or a knife to stab you. 


The distinction, in light of the above conversations, between ngali ma 
or kawii sale and gbangba is that the latter is used to change some objec- 
tive state of affairs such as making a man lose his job, punishing a woman 
for refusing to have sexual intercourse, or for winning a court case when 
one is guilty. The kawii sale, on the other hand, is specifically designed 
to kill one’s enemies. 

The gbangba sale I either learned about or was taught are (1) to make 
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a man lose his job, (2) to win court cases, (3) to cause a woman to have 
a period that won’t cease, (4) to give someone leprosy, (5) to cause some- 
one to suffer bad health, (6) to cause someone to love the owner of the 
medicine, (7) to cause someone to cut himself with his cutlass (or, ifa 
woman, to cut herself with her hoe), (8) to cause someone’s evil inten- 
tions or wishes toward the owner of the medicine to turn back upon 
himself, (9) to make someone blind, (10) to drive someone insane, (11) to 
cause a person to have bad luck (such as having a poor harvest), (12) 
to make it rain on the day when a kuu is going to a man’s farm, (13) to 
stop kuu workers from finishing the portion they set out to do for the 
day, and (14) to make a debtor forget one’s debts to him. 


SOCIETAL VERSUS PERSONAL MEDICINES 


Welmers, in his article on Kpelle medicines (p. 221), distinguished between 
societal and personal medicines by calling the former /wei sale (loi sale, 
in Fala Kpelle) [land-medicines]. In Sucromu, however, these medicines 
are not linguistically differentiated from one another, which we have 
already seen evidenced in the inventory of kinds of medicines presented 
by Folpah in the context of his discussion of gbangba sale. He said, 
“In Sucromu we have all the medicines. The Gbo Gbling, the Kali 
Sale, the Mina, the Moling, the old war medicines, all of them.” Thus, 
he presented both personal and societal medicines as members of the 
same list. Nevertheless, members do recognize a distinction between 
the two medicines as manifested in the necessity of individuals having to 
seek cures and protections from various Zo outside of the societies 
which offer those cures and protections to the town as a whole. For 
instance, the Moling society has protections against ancestral spirits or 
gawfaw who come to town to kill or harm somebody. Those protections, 
however, are only viable for the town or bush schools of the Poro and 
Sande but not for individuals. Similarly, the Mina society protects 
against wulu nuu [human-dream-spirits] who kill persons in their sleep. 
That protection, as those of the Moling society, is only operative on 
the community level. When, on the other hand, an individual desires 
protection he must go to a man-who-knows or Zo who is reputed to 
have such protections for sale. Such Zo are not necessarily the leaders 
of the societies which offer the same kinds of protections to the bush 
schools and the town. 

Although members recognize the above mentioned difference between 
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community and personal medicines, this distinction has no relevance 
to their typology for kinds of medicines because that typology is organized 
according to the function of the medicine rather than whom it benefits. 
Persons join a society for certain membership benefits.1° Those benefits, 
however, are not part of the medicine, but are, instead, the consequence 
of having established a relationship with a person who is powerful 
enough to possess that medicine by owning its head. Yet anyone may 
purchase the head of a medicine as he can any ngali ma, gbangba, or 
gula ma he desires. To buy the head of a medicine, however, requires 
that the purchaser have adequate protection and offensive powers to 
back up his claim of ownership since that purchase is a claim to member- 
ship in the category of persons-who-know. Such a claim, as discussed 
in Chapter 2, may be met by a test of medicine powers. 

Besides possessing the common feature of purchasability, both the 
societal and personal medicines also require that the owner keep their 
laws and make appropriate sacrifices to them. This requirement will 
be discussed in the following section. For the moment the point to be 
understood is that societal and personal medicines are not differentiated 
as different types of medicines. Both are obtained in the same way, 
both have the same kinds of powers (protective and offensive), and both 
require the same kind of attention (keeping of the laws and the making 
of sacrifices) to keep them powerful. Hence, they are recognized as 
belonging to the same paradigm and are not linguistically distinguished 
from one another. 


HOW MEDICINES ARE ABLE TO WORK 
FROM A MEMBER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Once when I was walking about town with a Kpelle friend of mine we 
passed by the house of a well-known Zo who was preparing some 
medicines on his porch. After we were out of hearing distance, I asked 
my friend why the old man prepared his medicines in public view. 


it makes no difference because nobody can make those medicines besides him. 
I don’t care if you follow him into the bush and see every leaf that he picks 
and then watch him as he prepares them into a medicine you still will not be 
able to make the medicine work for you. Before any medicine can work the 
leaves must know you. Unless you have gotten them in the correct way they 
cannot work. 


10 See note 16, Chapter 2. 
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When I asked why, he explained, 


The Zo talks to the spirit of the medicine and tells it that you are now the owner 
and so the leaves should work for you. Once the spirit of the medicine knows 
you then you can make the medicine. So you see it is impossible for a man to 
steal a medicine. 


This necessity for obtaining medicines in the correct way in order for 
them to work was expressed to me on another occasion by Torkalong, 
the Gbo Gbling Zo, who after spending the day in the bush teaching me 
medicines casually mentioned that when I returned to the United States 
I would become very rich by selling the medicines that he was teaching 
me. I explained that I had no intention of breaking the kafu oath cf 
ifa mo I took when I joined the society. He then said, 

But each of the medicines is something different. You can teach them to anybody 
you want as long as they pay you something for them. What you must not talk 
is only that the medicine is part of the Gbo Gbling. It is all you have to 
do to teach someone a medicine is to talk to the leaves and tell them that you 
are selling them to somebody. From then on that medicine will work for that 
person as well as for yourself. 


Each leaf comprising the corpus of medicines of a society, therefore, 
is not within the ifa mo prescription. They are, instead, the personal 
possession of each of the members. As personal possessions they can 
be sold to others at will. The only requirement is that the seller introduce 
the buyer to the medicine by talking to the leaves and informing them 
that henceforth they should work for the purchaser as well. 

Whenever I asked a Zo to whom he spoke when selling a medicine 

he would tell me “the spirit of the medicine”, and go on to explain that 
it was the same spirit he talked to whenever picking leaves in the bush 
to be prepared later into some medicine. On one occasion when I asked 
that question the meaning was made even more explicit. I had just been 
told that when someone learns a medicine the spirit of the medicine 
enters into his brain. When J asked for an explanation, my Zo teacher 
said, 
When you learn the medicines so well that you know them and have no doubts 
about them, that is what I mean by the spirit of the medicine. And then some- 
times in your dreams a person will come to you and show you some medicines, 
That is the spirit of the medicine also. You can never see that spirit on this side, 
only in your dreams. 


I then asked him what this spirit was and he explained, 


Everything has a spirit. When you call upon a medicine to help you it is that 
spirit that helps you. You cannot see this spirit in man, nor can you see it in 
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leaves. The person who comes to you in your dreams is really a jina that you 
yourself call the spirit of the medicine. Each leaf has one spirit. It is like a person 
who is tapped on the shoulder. When you are tapped you turn to that side and 
listen to all what the person has to say. Then if someone taps you on the other 
side you turn in that direction to listen. Or if you are tapped from above you 
turn your head up and ask what is it that the person wants. The same is with 
the medicines. You call or tap the medicine in one way by saying, “Baga hey 
hey menisa, hayet may kasia bo”, and the leaf turns to you as a member of the 
Kali Sale; or if you call the medicine by saying, “ Zinc ka zinc, kanbe ka kanbe”, 
the spirit of the medicine will turn to you as a member of the Gbo Gbling society. 


According to the above description, the spirit of the medicine is the living 
force that exists within the leaves. The spirit within each species of 
leaf then enters into associations with living human beings in the form 
of societies, and it is through such societies that persons may confront 
a leaf and ask it to work forthem. As fellow members of a society the 
leaves and the humans each have certain responsibilities towards one 
another: for humans it is to follow the laws of the medicine, while 
the leaves protect or cure the human members. 

This association between leaf and man is ritually established during 
the initiation ceremony which takes place in every society. The Zo of the 
society takes a chicken and lays it before a specially designed container 
holding a portion of each leaf in the Zo’s repertoire known as the head 
of the medicine or ngung sale. As he places the chicken before this object 
he says, “If you agree that this person should be a member you will 
hold this chicken.” He then strokes the chicken’s neck which usually 
places it into a hypnotic trance, but if the medicine does not accept the 
member the chicken will get up and run about the room. It is through 
this ritual that the Zo introduces the leaves to the new member as the 
head of the medicine is the corporate symbol of the association of human 
and leaf spirits. Once accepted the new member is said to have ‘joined the 
medicine’ and consequently has the right to know and rely on his fellow 
members whether they be human or leaf. 

After being told the leaf-members of the society, the initiate whenever 
desiring to make a medicine must call upon the spirit within each leaf 
as a member of their mutual society, giving the special society chant 
which then initiates the specific meni of their society. Since leaves as 
well as men are members of several different societies, it is necessary that 
the member give the appropriate chant when asking for help because 
in one society a particular leaf will have one function, while in another 
it does something else. For example, the gbo leaf in the Snake society 
is used to cure a certain kind of snake bite, whereas as a member of the 
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Gbo Gbling it is called upon to stop lightning. If the wrong chant is 
given (that is, if the leaf is called upon as a member of an incorrect society) 
it will not work. Hence, when approaching a leaf, the requesting member 
must loudly call the chant of the appropriate society. So, if he wants 
to stop lightning, he calls loudly, “Zinc ka zinc, kanbe ka kanbe” and the 
leaf turns to him as a Gbo Gbling member; if, on the other hand, he 
wants to cure a snake bite he says, “Boga hey hey mensia, boga hey hey 
mensia, heit may kasia bo” and the Gbo leaf turns to him as a fellow 
member of the Kali Sale or Snake society. 

Not all associations between man and leaf, however, are societal. 
They may be obtained by direct purchase from a Zo instead, or by 
learning them from a dream spirit. The latter method is discussed in the 
next chapter when we consider the objective meaning of the spirit world. 
When, on the other hand, a medicine is purchased individually from a 
Zo it is necessary to talk to the leaf in the same way each time it is used, 
as if cne is a member of some society. For instance, I once bought a 
very powerful protection medicine from a highly respected Zo. After 
handing me my medicine he gave me the following instructions: 
Whenever you want to use this medicine you must give a speech to it. You must 
say that you have kept its laws of not allowing pumpkin or lime to touch it, 
and have daily eaten some of the special rice seed that I gave to you. You then 
tell it that you spent $10 and so you did not steal it. That it must now do all 
what you ask of it. It must protect you fiom not getting poisoned in your rice 
or drink and if anybody has a bad mind against you that all their evil will go 
back upon themselves and all their goodness come to you instead. You say 
that this should happen or that person has never eaten rice, tasted palm oil, 
or been born from a woman, but since everyone has done those things that the 
medicine will work on everybody. 


Hence, it is necessary to tell a medicine that it was obtained in the correct 
way and that its laws have been kept in order for it to work. As a member 
of a society this is done by giving the societal chant before picking the 
specific leaves which are then prepared into a medicine, whereas, for 
individual medicines it is necessary to state explicitly how one obtained 
the right to make the medicine. Thus, I was instructed to tell my personal 
medicine each time J desired to use it the name of the Zo who sold it to 
me and the price I paid for it. In the societies, on the other hand, it is 
already taken for granted by the medicine that the medicine-maker 
has a right to know and prepare it when he gives the particular chant of 
the society for which the leaves know they are a member. This is because 
the leaves have already accepted the medicine-maker when the chicken 
was placed before the head of its medicine by the Zo of the society. 
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A medicine-seller of a personal medicine must, as does the Zo of a 
society, inform the medicine that the purchaser has a right to know. He 
does this either by giving a direct speech to the leaves prior to the sale, 
or in the case of especially important (i.e., highly valued) medicines, by 
taking particular pains to be sure that the medicine understands. For 
instance, Sowii, the ‘magic player’, just prior to my leaving Sucromu 
sold me his highly prized pining medicine whereby an arrow can be shot 
into my arm without hurting me. For the medicine he charged me 
$2.00. After I gave him the money he placed it next to his bow and arrows 
for three days. Finally, on the fourth day he called me to his house. He 
then gave me a special leaf to put into my mouth and asked me if I really 
believed in the power of his medicine. When I said that I did he put an 
arrow into his bow and shot it into my right arm. From then on, he said, 
all I have to do is to put that special leaf into my mouth before being 
shot by an arrow. He then added that I must be sure to tell the leaf what 
it must do and how I obtained the right to use it. 

As mentioned above, besides informing a medicine that it was obtained 
in the right way, it is necessary to tell it that its laws have been followed. 
Each medicine has certain laws which must be obeyed. Whenever a 
medicine is sold these laws are taught to the purchaser, but if he should 
accidentally break one of them the medicine will cease to work. To make 
it effectual once again he must go back to the Zo from whom he purchased 
it so that he may make a sacrifice to it. For personal medicines such 
sacrifices may involve a chicken or even a goat. When, on the other hand, 
a societal medicine’s laws are violated the cost may be much higher. 
For instance, in the case between Yakpawolo and Mulbah, discussed 
in Chapter 3, Yakpawolo was charged a goat, a tin of cane juice, and 
$12 for breaking the ifa mo law of the society when he argued with 
Mulbah in public. In the case of more serious violations, however, such 
as for the Poro or Sande medicine, the transgressor may be asked to bring 
a cow and in some cases he himself must be sacrificed. 

Virtually all of the criminal laws are laws of the medicine. For instance, 
rape, murder, fighting in town, and theft are all violations of the Poro 
and Sande medicines. Such cases are adjudicated before the ngamu 
[devil] inside the society house or fence. If it is decided that the violator 
must be sacrificed to the medicine he is killed, and whenever anyone is 
asked by an outsider what happened they say only “he was eaten by the 
devil”. 

The laws of the medicine make it almost requisite that medicines be 
kept hidden. This is manifested in the following explanation of the rela- 
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tionship between Malawu, the Loma Zo town, and Sucromu, told to 
me by a Poro Zo friend of mine. 


Sucromu used to be the big town in the Zo meni. It was the place where the 
heads of the medicines were kept. But when the road business came here 
the people decided to move the medicines to Malawu in case that somebody 
traveling in a car should accidently break one of the laws of those medicines. 
There are many such laws. You cannot say that the sun is hot on a warm day, 
you cannot throw rice water outside your house, you cannot wear eye glasses, 
hearing aids, or shoes. And women cannot wear dresses. You have to defecate 
only in special places in the bush. You cannot use thatch as a toothpick, 
and there are certain places where a sina [non-member] cannot go inside the 
town, 

Sucromu still is a powerful town. It is just that the medicines are no longer 
kept there. But when the medicines are used it is the Sucromu Zo who make 
them work. They all go to Malawu and work the medicines. So although the 
medicines are kept there we are the ones who own them. 


Besides the care that is taken for the societal medicines, personal medicines 
are kept out of public view as well, because, as with the important medi- 
cines, their laws may accidentally be broken. Such laws include allowing 
no woman to see the medicine, keeping certain objects from coming into 
contact with them (as with my medicine I was instructed to keep pumpkin 
and lime from touching it), not saying certain kinds of things in front of it, 
and the like. 


SUMMARY 


We have considered in this chapter how members define and discriminate 
between kinds of medicines. First, the distinguishing feature characterizing 
the basic differentiation of the Fala Kpelle medicine typology was that 
between good and bad medicines. Each was then further distinguished 
according to the particular tasks or functions that each inclusive medicine 
performs for its owner. In this way, offensive, defensive, protective, and 
curative medicines were each contrasted with each other. Within each 
of those categories additional differentiations were made according to 
the preparation and application of their inclusive member-medicines. 
For instance, the category kawii sale or war medicines were distinguished 
according to whether they were prepared for one occasion to be directly 
applied to the victim (bili ma sale), or were made as enduring offensive 
medicines which are set on the victim from afar and can be used over 
again at the owner’s discretion (ngali ma sale). Similarly, the inclusive 
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member-medicines for the category of protections or gula ma sale were 
distinguished as to whether they were ingested (tuma sale), worn (tula 
sale), cut or tattooed on the owner’s arm (tee sale), or prepared into a 
special medicine bath (waa sale). 

After considering how medicines are distinguished from one another, 
we discussed the meaning of medicines as defined by how they are able 
to work. It was pointed out that all medicines are characterized as 
having a spirit which resides in the leaves which together constitute a 
given medicine. As each leaf may be constitutive of several different 
medicines it is necessary that the spirit be consulted by the preparer of 
the medicine and told by what right he may use it. This also involves his 
communicating to the spirit the method whereby he obtained the right 
to know the medicine; that is, whether he purchased the medicine from 
a man-who-knows, learned the medicine as part of his belonging to some 
society, possessed the medicine from birth as part of his kasheng know- 
ledge, or obtained it from a spirit in his dream. 

Each medicine as an association of member spirits engages in a recipro- 
cal relationship with the human owner. The leaf serves the owner when 
called upon in the correct way, whereas the owner of the medicine must 
obey certain laws which once followed make the medicine viable. If a 
law of the medicine is broken it is necessary in order for the medicine 
to work again that a specified sacrifice be made, determined by the nature 
of the violation and the importance of the medicine to the community as 
a whole. 


THE OBJECTIVE MEANING 
OF THE KPELLE SPIRIT WORLD 


Members’ descriptions of spirits are always in the context of either advice 
on how to deal with them, or an account of how a particular spirit was 
encountered during a given visitation. Consequently, the descriptions 
are now given in the context of the methodology members employ for 
naming and identifying spirits. The concern, therefore, is in the meaning- 
context of the production for each kind of spirit category, which includes 
a characterization of the world of reality (dreaming or waking) in which 
a given visitation takes place, as well as a description of the occasion 
of talk (as either an accusation, confession, cr judgement) where a particu- 
lar spirit is named. 


NGAMUA OR ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 


Mulbah Koplah, the Snake Zo, once explained to me what happens after 
death, in the context of a discussion of the history and social structure 
of Sucromu. 


Originally there were two towns that formed into one. The people from Sucronsu 
and the people from Twasamu! put their towns together during the wars with 
the Loma. This place was first a peanut farm belonging to one woman. Her 
husband planted a tree and the rice birds came.? So we all decided that this 
was a good place make a town. Since we from Sucronsu were the ngala of the 
Twasamu people, our name was put on the town and we call this place Sucromu 
(under the Sucro mountain]. The two towns are still something different. Each 
year the big people from each of the towns go to their mountain to make sacri- 
fice. You whose tinya [food taboo] is baboon go to the Sucro mountain. And you 
who cannot eat turtle go to Twasamu mountain. The big people go there and 
get special pala [salt] which they rub all over their bodies. That is just what 
the people do. And then when a man from Sucronsu dies his spirit goes to his 
mountain. When a man from Twasamu dies his spirit goes to his own mountain. 


1 The su and mu endings mean ‘in’ and ‘under’ respectively. 
2 See note 10, Chapter 3. 
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That is the place where all the ngala wolo [ancestors]? from each of the towns 
live. That is why we must go there to make our sacrifice. 


According to Mulbah’s narrative a man goes to live with his extended 
patrilineage (taa or town) ancestors after death. Each taa is defined by 
a specific food taboo or tinya which all members must obey. The adher- 
ence to that taboo gives each member the right to go to the particular 
mountain his ancestors originated from to make an annual sacrifice 
for the benefit of his family, and to reside there after death. The explana- 
tion differs from that of Welmers (1964) who maintained that “...the 
spirit of a man leaves the body some time after death, often three days 
or so. For a time it remains near the grave; then it may travel around 
the country for some time; and if it is a good spirit it finally goes to the 
land of the spirits, ngamoa-taa, There is some evidence that even in pre- 
Christian times the term Xala-taa [God-town, heaven] was also used 
for this place” (Welmers: 226). For the Sucromu Kpelle, on the other 
hand, their spirits always reside on earth after death rather than travel 
to some distant place beyond. They go instead to a specified mountain, 
predetermined by virtue of their moiety filiation. Consequently, the distinc- 
tion between ‘good spirits’ and ‘bad spirits’ which Welmers mentioned 
has nothing to do with residence after death. 

In a description from a different informant who also expressed the 
same belief as Mulbah that the spirits of the town’s ancestors reside on 
their respective sacred mountains, he specified the particular residence 
pattern practiced in each of them. Our conversation took place during 
a palm wine break on my rice farm which overlooked Sucro mountain 
(the sacred mountain of the Sucronsu faa). Throughout the day we had 
both noticed a tall white object on one of the farms at the foot of the 
mountain. When we took our break we talked about it. 


Maybe that is a spirit. You know that nuu saa [dead people] always wear white. 
That mountain is the place where all the dead people from Sucronsu faa live. 
Whenever someone dies from Sucronsu they go there to live with their nangii 
[fathers]. Each quarter lives together. Everyone has their own tinya besides 
that for their faa. When a man dies he stays with those whose tinya are always 
the same as his. The same is with women. I know this to be true because I 
remember one time when the government people came here and told us to cut 
down one big cotton tree to make way for the road. When the men cut down 
that tree all the dead people from the mountain came out and watched. You 
could see so-so people all dressed in white cloth watching us. They were standing 
3 Neala wolo is used in almost free variation with ngamua to denote ancestral spirits. 
The former, however, refers more specifically to the speaker’s ancestors whereas the 
latter is a more general term denoting anyone’s ancestral spirits. 
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there for the whole day with their kala. That is just how they live. There were 
big men spirits, women spirits, and small spirits all standing next to each other. 
When the men cut down the tree many small things like papers, matches, and 
rocks started walking right up to the mountain where the spirits were watching. 
It was something very frightful to see. 


The above speaker asserts that not only do people go to a specific 
mountain after their death, but once there live in a residence pattern 
that parallels the one they practiced while alive; that is, they live in koli 
or quarters which are Kala belonging to the larger patrilineage or taa, 
and are related to one another through the ngala-maling [mother’s 
brother-sister’s-son] relation. Although this ngala-maling relationship 
is defined by the alliance with the mother’s kala [segmented patrilineage] 
rather than filiation with the father’s, the evidence for calling a taa an 
extended patrilineage is that membership in it is manifested by the practice 
of certain tinya passed down from a father to his children (both male and 
female). Hence, the only difference between residence after death and 
while alive is that women, when they die, return to their own kala rather 
than remaining with their husband’s because such residence, as sym- 
bolized in the keeping of food taboos, is defined by filiation as opposed 
to alliance relationships. In this way, the spirit community is composed 
of patrilocal quarters (koli) whose members include fathers, sons, and 
daughters. 


NGAMUA AND THEIR RELATION WITH LIVING HUMAN BEINGS 


As mentioned above, each year the important men from each taa go to 
their respective sacred mountain to make a sala kula [sacrifice] in order 
to assert their recognition of mutual extended patrilineage filiation with 
the spirits residing there, and thereby re-establish the claim to request 
their protection and assistance for the moiety as a whole and each of 
its members. Each year at harvest time both towns together (Sucronsu 
and Twasamu) make a sacrifice to thank their respective mgamua for a 
good crop and to re-establish the alliance between the two moieties. 

In addition to the moiety and town sacrifices, each koli makes its own 
sacrifice to its specific ancestral spirits. Whenever these sacrifices are 
made a specified person from the maling quarter must attend. He brings 
with him an object known as a ngamua kawni [spirit stone]* which is 


4 The object normally used for this purpose is not a stone but rather an old sword 
which originally belonged to one of the founding ancestors of the quarter. 
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used to call the spirits. Whenever a member of the quarter dies this 
object is put into his (or her) right hand just prior to burial. In so doing, 
his spirit is instructed that whenever a sacrifice is made over the ngamua 
kawni it must come from the mountain and listen to what is said. The 
ngamua kawni is then given to a specified maling to bring whenever his 
ngala desires to make sacrifice. Such occasions include:5 (1) when there 
are a large number of unexpected deaths in the quarter; (2) during 
epidemics; (3) when someone in the quarter drowns; (4) when there is 
a poor rice crop; (5) to call off rain for a period of time during the rainy 
season in order for the quarter members to successfully burn their farms; 
(6) whenever gawfaw [dead spirits (see below for discussion)] are seen 
walking in town. 

Besides corporate (quarter and town) sacrifices, individuals often make 
them as well. On such occasions, however, the ngamua kawni is not used. 
Instead the sacrificer kills a chicken (or other animal) over some rice, 
kola nuts, and white cloth, usually on the path leading up to his sacred 
or ancestral mountain. These sacrifices are made for the following 
reasons: (1) if someone has been ill for a long time and shows no sign 
of improvement; (2) if a person becomes very weak but does not manifest 
any other signs of illress; (3)for minorcuts that become seriously infected ; 
(4) in order to call off a bad jina [spirit] that is causing someone to have 
bad fortune or illness; (5) for stillbirths and deaths of young children; 
(6) when told to do so by a divinatory agency such as the faa sale of the 
Gbo Gbling society (see below), or a teli pe nuu [sand cutter]; (7) in cases 
of incest; (8) if somebody in the immediate family suddenly behaves in 
abnormal or socially unacceptable ways; (9) for bad luck such as a poor 
harvest, inability to obtain money to pay taxes, and the like; (10) if a 
man has a dream in which someone (or something) tried to kill him either 
directly or by giving him something to eat or drink which he suspects 
may have been poisoned. 

In addition to sacrifices, spirits may be called upon directly by ad- 
dressing the spirits on one’s ancestral mountain for help. I witnessed 
such an instance one afternoon when a woman stood in front of the house 
belonging to the head Sande Zo and called aloud: 


Help me spirits on Sucro mountain. Somebody in this town has a bad mind 
against me. I have an open mole on the top of my head and it will not go away. 
No matter who I go to their medicine does not help me. So I am calling you my 


5 Both formal and informal elicitation techniques were used to obtain and verify 
these reasons. 
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ngala wolo to catch this person who is responsible for doing this bad thing to 
me! 


In either case (sacrifice or direct appeals) it is expected that ngamua 
(or ngala wolo) will come inside the town to remedy the condition that 
led to its summons. The spirit enters the town and goes directly to the 
house of the person responsible for its descendant’s troubles (if such is 
the reason for the sacrifice), and either kills or does him great harm. 
Whenever a spirit is seen in town, it is a matter of concern for the com- 
munity as a whole. The Moling society is called upon to make protection 
in order to insure that no innocent bystander accidentally becomes the 
victim of the spirit as it goes about town to fulfill its purpose. The 
society does not, however, protect the person whom the spirit visits. 
That person must seek help from a man-who-knows or Zo (outside 
the purview of societal activity) who has such individual protections to 
give. 

A ngamua may also come to town with its own projects in mind besides 
coming at the request of its descendants. For instance, at every funeral 
one of the quarter elders speaks to the body, telling it that if any living 
person was responsible for its death that it should come back to town 
to kill that person. Hence, a spirit may come to enact its own revenge. 
In addition, spirits often come to town in crder to kill their own children 
which enables them to achieve a higher status position in the spirit 
community by being able to rely on others who have a lower status than 
themselves. This parallels the obligations that sons have towards their 
fathers in the live world, viz., to assist them in their work and serve 
them whenever asked. Consequently, as the spirit community is composed 
of patrilocal quarters, each spirit attempts tc build up his own household 
within that quarter by killing some of his descendants. 

When a spirit is seen in town it is highly feared. If, however, it is seen 
in a dream or observed on one of the sacred ancestral mountains the 
opposite is true. This distinction is expressed linguistically in the dif- 
ferentiation between gawfaw and saa nuu (or ngala wolo). One informant 
explained the meanings of those terms in the following way: 


A saa nuu and a gawfaw are the same thing. When you see a dead person in 
town you call that a gawfaw because it is something dangerous. When you see 
the same spirit in your dream or on the mountain it is called a saa nuu. 


A gawfaw is a saa nuu that comes into town within the everyday world. 
The distinction between ngala wolo and saa nuu, on the other hand, is 
that the former is used to describe one’s own ancestral spirits, whereas 
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saa nuu is a general term denoting anyone’s ancestral spirits. Consequent- 
ly, the terms saa nuu and ngala wolo occur in the context of accounts 
about a dream visitation by some spirit (see below) or while giving a 
sacrifice. Gawfaw, on the other hand, is used as an explanation of some- 
one’s death (i.e., as a judgement), or in the context of an appeal for 
protection from dead spirits. For instance, the following description 
from my field notes is an account of the appearance of the term gawfaw 
in such a circumstance. 


This morning we heard a woman running about town screaming hysterically. 
She went to Kaboku’s house and demanded that he come outside. When 
he did, several people from the quarter met in a house in the quarter which was 
under construction. When everybody was in attendance the woman, now calmed 
down, explained how she had seen a gawfaw walking through the town. She 
said that she was very afraid and that she no longer wanted to be the one who 
held the ngamua kawni for the quarter. Several people then tried to talk her 
out of it, but she insisted. They finally decided that her brother would be the 
one to keep the stone. The woman thereupon seemed to relax. Kaboku informed 
her that he would make a special medicine to wash her eyes so that she would no 
longer be able to see a gawfaw again. Everybody then left the house, and Kaboku 
went into the bush to collect the necessary leaves for the medicine washing. 


To see a dead spirit, in light of the above account, is an unwanted power. 
Whenever such spirits are seen the person witnessing them expresses 
great terror. To display that fear is not embarrassing; as a matter of 
fact, confrontations with gawfaw are even bragged about. Such was the 
case of Town Chief Vallai when he told the following story after adjudicat- 
ing a domestic matter in the house of one of my friends. 


One time my wife and I were going to Monrovia. It was getting dark so we went 
to a village. In the village the only way that you can sleep in any of the houses 
is for you to be married. The people we went to that day were many. They gave 
us food and we ate. One man told me that I could sleep in any of the houses 
as long as I was married. He told me that I should sleep in the house with 
my wife and everyone else who lived there would sleep in the kitchen (which is 
behind the house). While laying down we heard something knocking over us. 
The thing sounded like ‘kpa kpa kpa’. I was sleeping and my wife woke me up. 
When I got up I made a fire. I layed down. Later we heard the same sound 
again [Vallai at this point in his story was getting very expressive, using his 
hands and eyes as he told his story]. It was a gawfaw! While laying down the 
spirit fell on the ladder. I wanted to run outside but my wife grabbed me by my 
hip and we two started crying in the house. We went from there to the kitchen 
and told the others that we wanted to sleep there. When the others asked what 
had happened we said nothing. We slept there and the following morning 
we went straight back to Sucromu. 
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The Chief told this story with great emotion, expression, and self- 
mockery. When he made the sounds of the spirit he opened his eyes 
very wide as if seeing a horrible sight. All those in the room laughed as 
he told his account. The laughter was, of course, Vallai’s intention in 
telling the story as he wanted to ease the tension in the room after the 
palaver. Nevertheless, it is significant that instead of displaying courage 
in the face of a spirit, Vallai asserted the same kind of hysteria as the 
woman who owned the spirit stone. Both, therefore, recognized the ability 
to see gawfaw as an unwanted power and were quite adamant about 
losing it. 


NGAMUA AS BENEVOLENT-DREAM-SPIRITS 


The following account explains how Torkalong, the blind Zo of the Gbo 
Gbling society, acquired his knowledge and power. 


The reason why I am a Zo is the way my mother got pregnant. My mother’s 
husband [nee waw surong] did not like me. When my mother gave birth she 
could only have girl babies. She said, “Oh, in the future it will be very hard on 
me so let me love someone else to see if I can give birth to a boy child.” She 
went and loved one of the family men. When her husband learned what hap- 
pened he said, “Oh, the pregnancy my wife is in I don’t know anything about 
it. I know the pregnancy is for someone else so if she happens to give birth 
to a boy child that boy will be the head of all my children.” At that time it was 
almost time for my mother to deliver. They went to cut rice [harvest]. After 
putting all the rice into bundles he called my mother and told her to sit on a big 
rock that was on the farm. He called out and said, “Oh, you my mother who 
is now dead, if you are in the mountain we will be coming there today.” He 
sharpened his knife and spear and stood it next to the knife. He said that the 
name of the knife is sulong da bili [jumping man] and that the name of the spear 
is yai nakaa [you who saw it]. He then walked down to the riverside to get some 
pali {a heavy vine] so he could hang himself. He told my sister to go because he 
didn’t want her to die in the same way that day. My sabolo long [little sister] 
went straight to the kung nuua polo [head old people] and they came right away. 
They took my mother and carried her to town. It was then that I came of earth 
as a boy child. There was a big palaver when I started to walk. The man said, 
“Oh, what I said long ago, if I let this boy walk he will still rule my children 
because I never have born a boy child. This is another man’s child born by my 
wife and I do not want him to rule.” He is the one make witch [wulu kpete] 
on me. They set medicine for him and the medicine caught him. IJ tried and tried 
until I knew myself. Only my mother knew me and helped me by my hand as we 
walked about the town. She suffered for me until it was once Xala started helping 
me and I started walking by myself. So it was like that until one night I went 
to bed and in my dream [nga laai ni] I said, “Oh, who will I be in this world Iam 
like this?” One of my brains [nii-heart, translated in Liberian English as ‘brain’] 
told me to take things easy. 
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Once the Iron society came here and I joined it. I joined it on Zorzor market 
day [Thursday]. I went to bed again and the society brought medicine to me 
[sale e pong baw a tuma mbo]. The medicine said, “Oh, I have come here to help 
you.” I asked how. It said, “You especially I have come to give this help which 
is to give you medicines so that if anybody is sick you can make medicine for 
that person to get well.” From that time on, any time I go into a dream I must 
see medicines. 

One day the faa sale talked to me. So the people here said why should the 
medicine talk to me. They held my mother and she paid something for it. 
Once the faa sale itself came to me. They said, “Oh, why should the faa sale 
go to him, he is not a Zo.” They called a lot of the Zo, my mother paid all the 
expenses. When that medicine was coming to me I slept in the bush for four 
days, and never knew how to make the medicine, on the fifth day I just saw 
myself in town. From that time up to this I thank God he was the cause 
of me getting all that. If anyone is sick, if a country nuu [country man] can make 
medicine for that person, they never brought anybody to me and I failed. From 
that time till now if anybody asks me for medicine and I don’t have it I just 
go to bed and ask God to give it to me and he gives it to me through a spirit. 
That is why if I am doing anything today peopie like me. My mother is dead. 
I don’t depend on anyone but God. 


Torkalong in his account described how he was visited by a spirit after 
being rejected by his kala. He was rejected because his mother, not able 
to have a boy child by her husband, had intercourse with one of his 
family brothers. Legally this is permissible as a man can have intercourse 
with any of his father’s wives (except his biological mother), his brother’s 
wives, or those of his children. In those instances if the woman should 
confess her lover’s name (i.e., make public), he does not have to pay 
retribution to her husband. In circumstances where a woman confesses 
a man’s name who is not a member of her husband’s family, he must 
pay $10 and thereafter recognize an obligation to the husband.* However, 
as Torkalong’s mother had intercourse with her husband’s brother, he 
was unable to formally charge her with adultery and instead was required 
to consider the child of that union as his own. Nevertheless, he still 
objected to the fact that she was pregnant by another man and so tried 
to kill her while she was pregnant. The elders in his family stopped 
him, however, and Torkalong was born. 

When Torkalong was able to walk his mother’s husband made witch 
on him, which means, as will be explained in greater depth shortly, 
that his dream spirit attempted to kill his son. The consequence of this 
action was that Torkalong was made blind, and that his mother’s husband 
died as the result of the medicine made against him. 


§ See Appendix II for a discussion of how such damage or adultery pay ments obligate 
a woman’s lover to her husband. 
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As his father was dead, Torkalong remained in the custody of his 
mother. Life was hard as, being blind, he was especially disadvantaged. 
Finally, one night in his sleep his dream brain (sleeping self) told him 
“to take things easy”. A little later he learned what his dream brain meant. 
The Iron society (Gbo Gbling) came to Sucromu and Torkalong joined. 
Then in his sleep a spirit appeared to him and promised to act as his 
parent-surrogate by giving him medicine protections and the power to be 
a Zo. 

Then one day the faa sale or divinatory medicine of the Gbo Gbling 
society spoke to him. This spirit possesses the bodies of the societal 
members and then is able to divine the answer to any question that is 
put to it. On another occasion, that spirit spoke directly to Torkalong. 
Such is usually the prerogative of the Zo of the society or special person- 
ages within it. As Torkalong was considered only a regular member of 
the society, the other members demanded that his mother “pay all the 
expenses”, that is, purchase for her son the head of the medicine for him 
to become a Zo. 

Since then, whenever Torkalong needs to learn a new medicine for 
which he does not have the knowledge, he just has to call upon his dream 
spirit in his sleep and ask for the appropriate medicines. The following 
morning he only has to go into the bush and collect the leaves his dream 
spirit showed him the night before. 

Now let us compare Torkalong’s account of how he acquired his 
knowledge with that of Sowii, the pining ke nuu [magic player]. 


When my mother died my people used to hate me. I could not get food except 
from outsiders. I say, “Hey, god, what have I done?” So once I went to bed and 
in my dream someone came to me. She was a bright woman wearing white 
cloth all over. She came to me in my dream and asked what was I doing here. 
I said, “Well, I am not doing anything.” She asked why couldn’t I sleep in the 
house my kala built. I said that I could not go into the house. She asked why is 
it that I sleep by the house, and then said that she would be responsible for 
me. She washed me right there in my dream. She showed me some medicines, 
and when I awoke I didn’t tell anybody. I had a sore and I washed it as it was 
bleeding. I said, “Well, since you have shown me this thing, each time I go into 
my dream what you show me I will do the same thing when I get up.” Like 
catching snakes. Sometimes when I see a snake crawling I just grab it. I had a 
snake in my hand. I was not catching the snake in my dream. I caught him on 
this side too! When I have a snake in my hand and it bites me it will not affect 
me because I have the medicine from my dream. 


I then asked him if he obtained all his medicine powers in that way. 


Yes, I got them from my dreams, no one showed me on this side. Since it was 
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the power of God that made me get this medicine I went to church and they 
baptized me. I went into my dream and they showed me a medicine that if they 
shoot me with a bow and arrow it will not do anything to me. I did all that in 
Dukaw [Monrovia]. When I went in my dream again they showed me a medicine 
that said that you can get tall. I can do all that. I went into my dream again and 
they showed me medicines for different kinds of sicknesses. When anybody 
gets sick I make the medicine that they showed to me. The medicine that I have 
I can use on people who are sick to make them well. All my medicine before 
I do it for anybody, I must feli [pray, literally ‘to beg’] over it. I say as I am 
here sitting down now, if you close the house and want to see where I am from 
you will see me coming from somewhere else. If you close the house I must just 
beg God. That is all I do... and you won’t know what side I come from. They 
will tie my whole body and lay me down in a house, my hands, feet, head all 
bound. They will throw me into a house. I do that because all my believing 
goes into Xa/a. You understand, right ? Again when my mother and father born 
me they couldn’t do what J am doing now. There were two that were born 
by the same mother and father. One is in Kpaiyea called Mulbah. Just how I 
got my work is how I am telling you now. 


Later, in a different conversation, I asked Sowii why he decided to become 
a Christian. 


The reason why I became a Christian is that all the medicine I know no one 
taught me. I didn’t even make my own God to beg. The person that gave me 
the medicines in my dream wasn’t from this side so I believe that it was the 
power of God. That is why whenever I get a leaf I pray over it. I was not the one 
who planted it. If you are here and there is a cassava farm that you know you 
didn’t plant, can you dig some without telling the owner... that is why I pray 
to God. 


I then asked him why he was especially chosen to be given medicines 
rather than somebody else. 


My feeling is that God likes all of us, but those that suffer he wants to help 
them. I had a big sore, sleeping by the house, my idea is that he felt I was 
somehow sorrowful, and so he went and helped me like that. 


Both Sowii and Torkalong were in similar circumstances when they 
called upon God to help them. That is, both were rejected by their kala 
(in Torkalong’s case because of his father’s rejection and subsequent 
death; in Sowii’s because his mother died), and both suffered physically 
(Torkalong’s blindness, and Sowii’s ‘bad sore’). Consequently, God 
sent a spirit to each of them in his sleep. The spirit that appeared to 
Torkalong identified itself as belonging to the Gbo Gbling or Iron society, 
and so he became a Zo of that medicine. The spirit that appeared to 
Sowii, on the other hand, came directly from God. Hence, he joined the 
God-society, i.e., the church. 
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When I asked Sowii, in a later conversation, to describe the appearance 
of dream spirits, he explained the relationship between God and his own. 


I know about mine. In my own there was a woman that wore white all over. 
I couldn’t see her face so I called her God’s maling. 


A maling, as described earlier,’ is a form of relationship which is translated 
into Liberian English as sister’s son or daughter. It is, however, also 
used to denote the children of one’s sisters and to describe the relationship 
between the quarters and the two moieties. Behaviorally, maling are 
subservient to their ngala [mother’s brothers]. For instance, when a 
maling lives in avunculocal residence with his mother’s family he must 
always show the men of that quarter special respect, work on their rice 
farms whenever asked, refrain from intercourse with their wives, and 
obey the decisions of the male members in all family matters (that is, 
they assume a low order speaking prerogative in the koli meni). Whenever 
drinking palm wine together the maling always takes the first drink from 
the gourd or bottle in order to test it for poison. It was in this behavioral 
sense that Sowii referred to his spirit as the maling of God; that is, 
he maintained, that the spirit was in the direct service of God as a maling 
is to his ngala. 

Of particular relevance to this discussion of ancestral spirits was 
Sowii’s description of his dream spirit as wearing white cloth because, 
as already discussed in the last section, the only spirits that dress that way 
are ngamua. To emphasize the dress of his spirit, Sowii was able to 
demonstrate that his spirit was not one of the other variety of spirits 
that appear to men in their dreams, viz., nyai nuu [water people] which 
appear to men in their dreams and enter into contractual relationships 
with them (cf. next section). To maintain that one has so engaged in a 
relation with a nyai nuu is either a confession or a form of accusation 
depending on the particular kind of water person that visited the dreamer. 
Consequently, by mentioning that his spirit wore white Sowii established 
the validity for engaging in a long enduring relationship with a dream 
spirit without having to offer additional explanation of why he accepted 
the spirit’s assistance, a requirement when speaking about a relationship 
with a nyai nuu. 

Often, ancestral-dream-spirits do not enter into long term relationships 
with those whom they visit. Instead they may come to a man with whom 
they recognize some kind of kinship association and assist him during a 
time of trouble. Then after the problem has passed the spirit no longer 


7 Also see Appendix IT. 
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appears. Such was the circumstance of Yakpawolo Bella’s obtaining 
medicine protections from a spirit in his dream, explained in the following 
narrative which is his description of that dream and the incidents sur- 
rounding it. 


One time I left Killiwu [he was from Killiwu originally but was staying in 
Sucromu with a relative] to go to Bokasar. I was loving to one woman there. 
Her name was Kortoe Zobo. The Chief of that place was called Yakpazizi. 
I was living there for three months when the Chief’s younger brother...his 
name was Kwawuli-ya...came to the house where I was staying. He gave 
me half a bottle of cane juice. This means that they put some medicine inside. 
I didn’t want to drink it, Ah, I wanted to carry it to my stranger father’s house. 
They said no, that I should drink it here. That is why I was afraid, because I 
think that there was medicine inside. I ran to one shop and bought some cane 
juice. I cut it in half. The cane juice that he gave me I didn’t drink it. I kept 
the one in my pocket. I drank the one that I bought. What he gave me I later 
threw away. In the morning they came soon to ask my wife, “Hey, what hap- 
pened to Yakpawolo?” They went inside the house and sat down on the bed. 
They looked at me for a long time, which means they meant that the drink 
they gave me the medicine inside was to catch me. Now I didn’t drink that rum. 
O.K., after we did that we stayed there until evening. That night I layed down 
in my dream and saw his big brother, Yakpazizi, the Chief, come to me with 
a big gun. He brought the gun to shoot me. That time was bad. I was crying. 
Now the old lady, my wife’s mother, just came and woke me up. The old 
lady asked me what was wrong. I said that the people came to shoot me with a 
gun. She told me to lay down again. J did and went into a dream. 

In my dream I saw one man from Malawu whom they call Biwuli-yai. 
He has been dead for a long time. He said he knows me because he has my 
sister. My sister’s name was Gamai. He showed me medicines right there in 
my dream. He told me that if I go to the Pasagisi road he would show me some 
leaves. He said that the leaves I show you, if anybody puts something into your 
food or drink that it cannot catch you. For the leaf that I am showing you go 
to Flumo Zebele. You give him one chicken and $1.50 plus some cloth and 
say the medicine will show you. All right, when the day broke I asked my wife 
for the one chicken to give to Flumo Zebele plus the cloth and $1.50. She asked 
me what all this was for. I said that the people were trying to shoot and poison 
me, but I didn’t eat anything. Then in my dream I saw my sister’s husband who 
came to help me. And he said I got some leaves to show you which costs a 
hundred dollars, but since we have your sister we cannot ask that much now. 
Now the man asks me if I want the leaves. I said yes. He said that I was to 
pick the leaves on the road from Fissabu. Then if I did that I should pick 
his part of the medicine beside the road. Those are the medicines that he showed 
me in my dream. That is what he told me. He said that the leaves he showed to 
me cost money, but that I didn’t have to pay much because he has my sister. 
So, therefore, this medicine that he showed me in my dream is true. If I go 
to any town and they try to poison me or any kind of way, this is the leaf to 
eat and the poison will not do anything. 
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The dream spirit in Yakpawolo’s account came to him only in a time of 
great need. The Chief’s younger brother tried to kill him with poison, 
and in his dream Yakpawolo learned that the Chief himself wanted 
to shoot him. When he dreamed a second time, he was visited by the 
ancestral spirit of his sister’s husband which offered to sell him a protective 
medicine against his enemies. The spirit maintained that it was unable, 
however, to charge what the medicine was worth since Yakpawolo was 
his molo [wife’s brother], a behaviorally similar relationship to that 
between a maling and his ngala. 

The essential difference between Yakpawolo’s spirit visitation and those 
of Torkalong and Sowii was that the two Zo both appealed to God for 
assistance because of rejection by their respective kala. Such rejection 
denotes loss of the protections the family guarantees for each of its 
members as well as the inability to use the quarter lands to make a rice 
farm. Consequently, God sent both of them an ancestral spirit act as a 
parent surrogate providing not only medicine powers (and protections) 
but a means to a livelihood as well (as curers or Zo). Yakpawolo’s 
troubles, on the other hand, were situational. Hence, the spirit that 
visited him did not come out of a request from God, but instead as part 
of its kinship obligation to its molo or wife’s brother. The medicine 
protection that the spirit offered was, therefore, part of its family medicines 
therefore sellable. Once the transaction was completed, however, the 
spirit no longer had a reason to continue its relationship with him and 
so did not appear again. The medicines obtained by the two Zo, on the 
other hand, were granted to them directly by God through an inter- 
mediary ancestral-dream-spirit. They were, consequently, not for sale 
but rather the result of the enduring relationship obtaining between them. 


WATER PEOPLE OR NYAI NUU AS A KIND OF DREAM SPIRIT 


In Chapter 3 we pointed out that Folpah, the number five Poro Zo, 
was not a member of the Mina society because he had broken his back 
in a fall from a palm tree after being chased by a nyai nenu who had 
transformed herself into a snake. The following narrative is an account 
of that incident by Neepolo, who was Folpah’s mother’s sister. 


In 1959 Folpah wanted to join the army in Monrovia for a few years. He was 
about ready to go when his father asked him if he would cut some palm nuts 
for him before he left. Folpah agreed and went to Palapolo [the farming 
village and land of his kala - Zoman quarter]. He climbed one big palm tree 
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and set about cutting the nuts. Suddenly he saw a snake come at him from above. 
He took his cutlass and swept it at the snake which caused it to fall to the ground. 
He then went about cutting the nuts again. The snake meanwhile climbed 
back up the tree after him. When it reached his legs it crawled up his pant leg. 
When Folpah felt the snake in there he kicked his foot out and lost his balance 
on the clamper [a raffia-made climbing instrument used for climbing the tall 
oil-palm trees}. He fell to the ground breaking his back. When the people went 
to look for the snake they found there was none. 

They carried Folpah back to town and took him to Sumo the bonesetter. 
He fixed Folpah’s back and legs. But he was not able to move for about 
six months. Even when he wanted to defecate we had to carry him out to the 
bush and hold him up. 

After he was feeling better, Folpah went to a teli pe nuu [sand player] who 
told him that he should go to Torkalong in the Iron society because the reason 
he fell was on account of a nyai nenu. He went to Torkalong and they found 
out that he was loving to a water woman in his dream. The woman got vexed 
at him because he broke her law. She told him that she would give him the 
power to be respected and in return he was not to love any woman on this side 
‘kpili ngi be’ [‘this side here’}. Folpah was loving to a woman and the nyai 
nenu found out about it. She said that she would punish Folpah for what 
he did. So she turned herself into a snake when Folpah went to cut the palm 
nuts and caused him to fall. Folpah agreed that that was true, and so medicine 
was made to take the nyai nenu from behind him. After that he joined the society. 


According to Neepolo’s description, a nyai nenu is a spirit which appears 
to a man in his sleep and promises him prestige and wealth in return 
for sexual fidelity. If the dreamer should agree, the spirit has sexual 
intercourse with him to seal their agreement. Thereafter if the dreamer 
violates the nyai nenu’s law she will try to kill him. In Folpah’s case the 
spirit came to him in the waking world and attempted to kill him by 
changing into a snake. 

The above account is similar to Wintrob’s (1968 a, b, and c)® descrip- 
tion of the ‘mammy water’ spirit as a member-recognized cause for 
psychosis. Wintrob investigated the mammy-water phenomenon at the 
Catherine Mills Rehabilitation Centre, the only psychiatric hospital 
in Liberia. In his paper entitled “Witchcraft in Liberia and Its Psychiatric 
Implications”, he characterized such water spirits in the following way: 


Water spirits, and especially Mammy Water, are potential harbingers of wealth. 
Mammy Water almost always affects men. She usually appears for the first 


8 See Ronald Wintrob “Sexual Guilt and Culturally Sanctioned Delusions in Liberia, 
West Africa”, American Journal of Psychiatry 125:1, July 1968 (b); “Witchcraft in 
Liberia and Its Psychiatric Implications”, in An Evaluation of the Results of Psycho- 
therapies (Illinois, 1968a); and “Mammy Water: Folk Beliefs and Psychotic Elabora- 
tions in Liberia”, paper presented at the Second Pan-African Psychiatric Conference, 
Dakar, Senegal (1968c). 
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time during a dream, as a beautiful mermaid with white skin and very long hair. 
If she is combing her hair, one must try to get her comb. She will pay one 
thousand dollars and more to get it back. With other men, Mammy Water 
may want to entice them to live with her in her underwater mansion. She will 
have sexual intercourse with a man and will promise to make him rich if he 
will marry her. Once a man has had dream intercourse with her, he will be 
unable to have sexual contact with other women. As long as he obeys her 
wishes, the man remains rich. But if he fails to fulfill her demands, he will lose 
everything — health and wealth. 


Wintrob also presented a number of case histories of visitations by 
Mammy Water in which the most distinguishing characteristic in each 
was the presence of her long hair, light skin, and fish-mermaid body. 
He maintained that the attributes of long hair and white skin are associa- 
ted with omnipotent qualities as a result of the contact history between 
indigenous Liberians and light-skinned peoples for the past several 
centuries. These peoples, first Arabs and then Europeans, were stronger 
militarily and more advanced technically. Such superior traits, according 
to Wintrob, had their effect on the cosmological beliefs of Liberians 
by making light skin color a positive quality; however, this was not borne 
out in the descriptions of nyai nenu spirits by my Sucromu informants. 
First of all there was no consistent mention of light skin color for such 
spirits nor for that matter for any dream spirits. In addition, the feature 
of light skin color has little if anything to do with the distribution of 
power in the waking world, evidenced by the fact that the Town Chief 
and the head Poro Zo are both described as being ‘very black’. 

The significant point of comparison between the descriptions given 
by Wintrob’s informants and my own is that for both, water women 
appear to men in their dreams and have intercourse with them in order 
to affirm an agreement whereby the dreamers will be given powers in 
return for sexual fidelity in the waking world. This is important because 
the violation of that agreement is a rationale for a member’s suffering. 
Consequently, the naming of nyai nenu as a kind of dream spirit occurs 
normally in the context of a confession. These confessions always 
appear during the course of some divinatory ritual, made either by a 
teli pe nuu [sand cutter] who is a diviner not associated with any society, 
or by the faa sale divinatory spirit possession medicine of the Gbo 
Gbling society. After the divination is given it is, if accepted, accompanied 
by an affirmation-confession from the nyai nenu’s victim, whereupon 
the victim can then be cured of his malady by taking medicine which 
drives the water woman from him. The following description from my 
field notes recounts such an instance. 
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This afternoon I heard the kono drum rhythm of the Gbo Gbling society 
signifying that there was a societal gathering. I followed the sound of the drum 
to one house at the end of my quarter. I entered inside giving the appropriate 
signs and sat down next to the door. Inside there were about a half dozen 
members seated about the room. In the center was a young man who had white- 
clay-medicine rubbed all about his face and chest. 

When I took my seat Mulbah turned to me and whispered that the man was 
sick because a myai nenu was behind him. Seated across from the sick man 
was one of the members who was under the possession of the societal medicine 
spirit, the faa sale. In his hand he held the bell-medicine which gave him the 
power to talk. He said that in the next room amongst a group of papers in 
a box on a shelf about the sick man’s bed was a special ring and a cowrie 
shell. One of the members went into the next room and fetched the box described 
by the medicine spirit in the body of the possessed member. He handed it to the 
possessed member who then dropped the medicine-bell and proceeded to tear 
through the box in search of the ring and shell. He ripped through the box 
with his arms outstretched and stiff, throwing everything inside all about the 
room, finally finding what he was looking for. He then picked up the medicine- 
bell and said, “This man who is sick found this ring in a stream very far from 
here one afternoon when he went there to take a bath. That night he saw a 
woman in his dream who told him this ring that you have gotten from the water 
is for me. I am the one who is giving it to you. If you wear the ring on your 
finger and go among people you will be the most respected person there.” 
The next day he went into the bush again. When he was at the waterside he 
found a cowrie shell in the water. That night the nyaf nenu came to him again 
and said whenever you are in the bush walking about and see something you 
must pick it up and put it where you placed the ring I gave to you yesterday. 
You should also do this for me. You are not to love any woman or girl on earth. 
If you do that you will see if lam good or bad. The nyai nenu then had sex with 
him. The reason why this man is sick today is because he tried to love a girl 
on this side. The nyai nenu found out and got vexed. She came to him and asked 
why he broke her law. She then made him sick. 

When the possessed man finished talking, he dropped the medicine-bell. 
Labulah walked up to him, hit the man’s head, and bent his arms backward 
which brought him out of his trance. Then Torkalong turned to the sick man 
and asked if he agreed with what he saw. The man said that he did, and Torka- 
long instructed each of the members in the room to go into the bush and bring 
back a certain leaf. We went out and came back shortly with the leaves he asked 
for. 

When we returned we gave the leaves to Torkalong and took our places 
once again. Suddenly Tapolo, one of the members who was especially prone 
to possession, fell under the spell of the spirit. Labulah gave him the medicine- 
bell so that he could talk. The spirit said that there was something outside the 
house which he must chase from there. He then jumped up in a jerking fashion 
and threw himself outside the window. Everybody went outside. Tapolo was 
running about the house in an erratic fashion by falling, rolling on the ground, 
bouncing forward in a seated position, and jumping back to his feet again. 
After a few minutes he went back inside the house through the open door. 
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Once inside he assured everyone that he had chased whatever was outside away. 
We then all got up to leave and Torkalong went into the next room to prepare 
the medicine from the leaves we had given to him. 


The sick man, in agreeing with what the faa sale divinatory possession 
spirit said, confessed to having a relationship with a nyai nenu by affirma- 
tion, and was thus able to obtain the cure that Torkalong prescribed 
for him. The acceptance of the faa sale’s description was, therefore, 
his own decision; if he did not agree, however, he could not expect to be 
given the medicines that went with the divination. Consequently, if a man 
decides to undergo such a divinatory ritual he will, for the time being, 
accept what he is told; he may, nevertheless, later seek additional divina- 
tory counseling from other sources. Such a case will be described shortly 
in the discussion concerning wulu nuu spirits. For the moment, the point 
is that the naming of nyai nenu always occurs in the context of the above 
described affirmation-confession situations, in contrast to the naming 
of the second kind of nyai nuu spirit, the kakelii, described below. 

In addition to the nyai nenu kind of nyai nuu, there are also kakelii 
spirits. The distinction between these two kinds of water people was 
once explained to me by Torkalong in answer to my request for a list 
of kinds of spirits that come to a person while he is asleep. When he 
mentioned the category nyai nuu, 1 asked what kinds of nyai nuu there 
were. He replied: 


There are two kinds. First there is the nyai nenu. And then there is the kakelii. 
The nyai nenu comes to a man in his sleep and gives him something to make 
him more respected. In return he cannot have sex with anybody on this side. 
If he does the nyai nenu will try to kill him. As for the kakelii’s own it comes to 
a man in his sleep and gives him anything that he asks for. In return the kakelii 
will demand a tee [literally, ‘chicken’]. 


I asked him what kind of tee was demanded. He said, 


I mean here a human being. The person who has the nyai nuu behind him will 
point out to the kakelii the one who he is giving as his tee. And that person he 
pointed to will die. Then the next day the Aakelii brings the man anything 
that he wants. We in the Gbo Gbling have medicine to find out who is such a 
person that has a nyai nuu behind him and force him to confess. If he does not 
confess he will die. 


According to Torkalong, a kakelii is a nyai nuu which enters into a 
contractual relationship with a dreamer by promising him something in 
return for a human sacrifice. It differs from the nyai nenu kind of nyai nuu 
iv that the relationship established with such a spirit is a one-to-one recip- 
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rocal arrangement whereby the dreamer brings a human life in return 
for something he asks for. The nyai nenu, on the other hand, establishes 
a long term contract with the dreamer whereby power is exchanged for 
following the law of sexual fidelity. 

In his account, Torkalong maintained that the Gbo Gbling society 
has medicines to divine who in town has given a human as a tee to a 
kakelii. The society, therefore, is called upon when there is an unexplained 
death. The faa sale then gives its interpretation which, as with the nyai 
nenu, can be accepted or rejected. The difference, however, is that for 
the kakelii the bereaved family calls upon the society to divine, and 
subsequently has the option of accepting or rejecting the resulting divina- 
tion, whereas, in the case of the nyai nenu the person who is suffering 
calls upon the society for help. In the latter case, the victim is the respon- 
sible party for he entered into the relationship with the water spirit of 
his own accord, accepted the terms of the contract, and did not seek help 
to drive away the spirit at any time during the course of their relationship. 
Consequently, the assertion that one has had a relationship with a nyai 
nenu always occurs in the context of a confession made after the dreamer 
had violated his contract with the spirit. To confess, on the other hand, 
that one had entered into a relationship with a kakelii always occurs 
after an accusation since it was the society that located the guilty party 
and forced his confession only upon the threat of his death. 


TWO BRAINED PERSONS: NGUNG MA NUU 


Everyone is considered to have two different consciousnesses, each 
pertaining to either the waking or dream world of reality. With their 
dream consciousness or brains (/ii) they may establish contractual 
relationships with certain kinds of spirits (nyai nenu and kakelii) or learn 
new knowledge from an ancestral spirit or ngamua. There are, however, 
three categories of persons reputed to have the power to use their dream 
consciousness to enact projects in the world; that is, they are recognized 
as able to cause their dream brains (/ii) to appear corporeally and thereby 
physically to change some state of affairs in the waking world. These 
spirits are known as wulu nuu, polo sheng, and nuwah respectively; each 
will be considered in turn. 
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WULU NUU OR ‘STICK PEOPLE’ 


Several times throughout the course of this study we have mentioned 
that wulu nuu are the second or dream brain of living persons who 
go about in their sleep killing their enemies. The following description 
given to me by Tokpah, who was an important member of the Mina 
society which deals specifically with these spirits, gives a more detailed 
account of the night activities of such persons. 


Wulu nuu are people just like you and I. In the night they go about killing people. 
Like, if they don’t like someone they just in their dream go to where the other 
person is sleeping and kill him. In the morning the people will find that person 
dead. The wulu nuu belong to their own society in their dreams. To belong 
is just like in the Auu. Each member must bring a tee in his turn. The tee he 
brings is his own son or daughter. If he should refuse the other members will 
kill him instead. He just goes in his sleep and takes his child to where the other 
wulu nuu are meeting. They then kill the baby and eat it with rice. 


When I asked how one joins such a society, he explained, 


Some people are just born as members. While others in their sleep are taken to 
the place, where the other members are by some wulu nuu. Once he is there he 
has to join or die. From then on whenever it is his turn he must bring his tee for 
the other members. 


According to Yakpazua a wulu nuu is the dream spirit of any man who 
in his sleep uses his dream powers for malefic purvoses. A man may be 
forced to become a wulu nuu by being forced to join the dream secret 
society of other wulu nuu. In Chapter 2 we described how once inside 
a society house it is required that one either become a member or die. 
Similarly in the dream society of wulu nuu, once someone is taken into 
the society fence he must join. As a member of the society that person 
must abide by the societal laws or himself be killed. Consequently, after 
joining the society the new wulu nuu member must bring his tee (one 
of his children) when it is his turn. Such is the reason for many deaths 
of young children every year. 

After a child is born, often the mother’s kala calls upon the taa 
blacksmith to prepare a special medicine known as mina to protect 
the infant from any wu/u nuu in the family (as a man can sacrifice one of 
his brother’s children as well as his own).9 The blacksmith is called upon 
because his tools provide the means for turning on the power of the 
medicine. After preparing the mina he tosses four ko/a nut halves to divine 


® This is consistent with the fact that all children in one’s kala are also considered 
one’s own. Cf. Appendix II. 
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if it will be effectual. When the nuts turn in the direction he asked (three 
up and one face down) it is assured that the medicine is working. There- 
after, if anyone should attempt to bring that infant to the dream society 
of wulu nuu he will be caught by the medicine and, unless he confesses, 
will die. Consequently, the naming of wulu nuu always occurs in the con- 
text of confession occasions of talk. The procedure whereby this is done 
is demonstrated in the following account of Krubah’s wulu nuu confession 
and his subsequent death. 

Krubah who was from Gbanya quarter married Kepe from Yamii. 
Although they were married for several years, they were unable to have 
any children. This was considered a major disgrace. Kepe had given birth 
twice before but each infant died only a few days after delivery. When she 
became pregnant a third time she told her husband that she was going 
to move into her brother Neena’s house because he was an important 
personage in both the Mina and Moling societies, and thus was powerful 
enough to provide the necessary protections for a successful childbirth. 
When she moved into Neena’s house she asked him to make the special 
mina medicine in case the deaths of her children were the result of some- 
one who had made witch (wulu kpete). Neena did as his sister asked. 

When Kepe gave birth, the baby died as did the others, only a few days 
after delivery. About a day or so later her husband Krubah became very 
ill. He first went to the Zo in his own quarter but they were unable to 
cure him. Finally, he went to Neena for help. Neena told him that perhaps 
he was caught by the mina and asked if he wanted to ask the medicine 
if that was true. Krubah agreed. 

That night I happened to visit Neena’s house with a friend, as Neena’s 
son, Wolobah, had mentioned that he wanted to walk about town with 
us. When we arrived there, Kortoe, Wolobah’s sister, met us at the door. 
She explained that there was sale meni [medicine business] taking place 
inside, and asked if we wanted to witness what was happening. We said 
that we did and so followed her inside the house. 

Inside, several people from both families (Krubah’s and his wife’s) 
were seated about the room. When we sat down, Wolobah came over 
and told us about Kepe’s child’s death and of the mina medicine that 
Neena prepared. After a few minutes, Neena brought out his mina 
medicine and placed it between Krubah and himself on the floor. He then 
broke two kola nuts into halves and addressed himself to the medicine 
saying, “If you are the one that caught this man because he was making 
witch, you should now leave him. The only way that we can know if you 
are the medicine is that if this man has done something wrong, that 
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when the kola nuts hit the ground, two will be sitting and two will lay 
upside down. If that happens the man still has something on his mind 
which he does not want to say. If he is telling everything, let the kola 
nuts land three up and one down.” After giving his speech, Neena asked 
Krubah if there was anything more to say. Krubah said that there was 
nothing he could add. Neena then told him to go into the corner and 
lay down and try to go to sleep. Krubah did as he was told. 

After Krubah lay down, Neena picked up the four halves of the kola 
nuts in his right hand and spoke once again to the medicine, “If that is 
all that he can say let the kola fall three up and one down.” He then 
tossed the nuts. They landed two up and two down. Neena turned to one 
of the men who was sitting near the fallen kolas and asked for one of the 
pieces. The man gave him one and Neena ate it. He then stood up and 
took a cup of water and placed it between Krubah and the medicine that 
was still on the floor. He said, “I am putting cold water on you so that 
if you are the one who caught this man you should leave him.” He then 
rubbed his right foot on top of the medicine and walked over to where 
Krubah lay and rubbed his foot on his back. Afterwards he went back 
to where the medicine was and sat down next to it. Kepe, Krubah’s wife, 
gave Neena a bottle of cane juice which he proceeded to pour over the 
medicine, while saying, “This is cold water for you.” He then took a glass 
and poured himself a drink. Afterwards he gave some to everybody 
in the room. When we had all finished everyone got up to leave. 

The following two days, I was working on my kuu deep in the bush, 
and so coming back into town late I was unable to check on how Krubah 
was getting along. On the third night, however, I dropped by with Bono. 
Wolobah greeted us at the door and said that Krubah had been moved 
to Flumo’s house in his own quarter. Flumo was a feli pe nuu [sand cutter], 
a diviner who, by drawing lines in dirt while possessed by his particular 
spirit, after completing his drawing is able to interpret its meaning. 

Bono and I walked over to Flumo’s house and met another friend 
named Kwelba on the way. The three of us went inside and saw Krubah 
lying in the corner on the floor. We exchanged greetings with Flumo and 
the others in the room, and asked how Krubah was. Flumo said that he 
was still sick and so he was treating him. On our way back to my house, 
Kwelba said that Krubah was dying, explaining that the mina medicine 
was still or him. He added that he wasn’t sorry as anyone who kills 
his own children deserves to die. Bono agreed. 

When we arrived at my house Wolobah was there waiting for us. 
He said that he wanted to play a game of checkers, and so I brought out 
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the board. After playing a few games I asked Wolobah why Krubah was 
at Flumo’s. He explained that Krubah was now saying that his wife, 
Kepe, was to blame for both their children’s deaths and his own illness. 
Krubah, Wolobah added, was now maintaining that Kepe was having 
dealings with a kakelii kind of nyai nuu. He had learned this from 
Flumo who had divined that such was the case. Wolobah then excused 
himself and walked home. Bono, Kwelba, and I then went into the house. 
Kwelba and Bono proceeded to play another game of checkers and I sat 
beside them watching. 

While playing, Kwelba added his own comments on what we had just 
learned. He said that even if it was true that Kepe had a relationship with 
a kakelii, Krubah was still to blame for being a wulu nuu. Bono agreed, 
and Kwelba asked for my opinion, saying, “If a man kills his own babies 
do you think that he should live?” I said that I agreed, if it was true that 
Krubah was indeed a wulu nuu. 

The next day I went on my kuu again. When I returned, Bono met me 
and we both walked over to Flumo’s to see how Krubah was getting 
along. When we arrived we saw Krubah still lying on the floor. He looked 
very weak and just stared up at the thatch roof. Kepe was sitting by his 
side along with several people whom I did not know. 

The following morning Krubah died. 

Kepe and Neena asked Kaboku, the quarter chief of their quarter 
and second Gbo Gbling Zo, to call out the society to see if what they 
said about Krubah being caught by the mina medicines was the truth. 
A few of the members came to their house with the medicine-bell for the 
faa sale divinatory medicine to speak. The spirit, through the body of 
one of the members, reassured everyone that it was indeed the mina 
that killed Krubah and that Kepe was free from responsibility. The men 
in Gbanya quarter then went out and buried Krubah next to the Poro 
bush just outside of town. 

The above case is important for several reasons. First, because it 
involved a man publicly announcing that he was a wulu nuu in the context 
of a divinatory-confession; then his failure to recover after the kola 
nut oracle divined that he ‘had more to say’; his subsequent accusation 
that Kepe was having a relationship with a kakelii kind of nyai nuu 
which was the real reason for their children’s deaths and his own illness; 
and finally his death and later affirmation by the Gbo Gbling society 
that it was the result of the mina medicine and not because his wife was 
in a contractual relationship with a kakelii (even though the faa sale 
did not deny that she had such a relationship). 
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To assert that one is a wulu nuu, as the above description indicates, 
is a confession made before a divination. The divinatory oracle either 
affirms or denies that confession. As with the divinations concerning 
nyai nenu discussed earlier, that interpretation may or may not be accepted. 
Consequently, as Krubah did not recover after his confession before 
the mina medicine, he went to another divinatory agent, the teli pe nuu, 
for a different interpretation. Both interpretations constituted adequate 
explanations for the circumstances of the children’s deaths and for 
Krubah’s illness. If the mina explanation was accepted, the children 
died because Krubah was a member of the dream society of wulu nuu 
and thus had sacrificed them as part of his membership obligations. He 
was subsequently caught by the mina medicine prepared to protect his 
third child from such wulu nuu attacks. If, on the other hand, the teli pe 
nuu’s interpretation was accepted, the children’s deaths and Krubah’s 
illness were the result of Kepe’s contract with a kakelii whereby she 
was granted various favors in return for the sacrifice of her children and 
her husband. 

The community rejected neither explanation. Nevertheless, they 
asserted that even though Kepe was in a contractual relationship with 
a nyai nuu, Krubah was still to blame for being a wulu nuu. This 
was formalized after his death when the faa sale divinatory spirit posses- 
sion of the Gbo Gbling society rendered its interpretation. 

The naming of nyai nenu, kakelii, and wulu nuu always occurs within 
the context of a divinatory setting. They differ, however, in their location 
inside the structure of the setting. Nyai nenu are named after a divination 
in which the victim asks the reason for his suffering and confesses by 
affirming what the oracle has described. Kakelii are named within the 
context of accusations made by the divinatory oracle, and then in confes- 
sions by the person whom the oracle asserted had dealings with that 
spirit. Finally, wulu nuu are named before the divinatory oracle is con- 
sulted. That oracle, however, is only viable for affirming or denying 
that a person is this kind of spirit. Consequently, before consulting it, 
the stick person must make his confession which is later proven to be 
true or false by tossing the kola nuts. 

Beliefs concerning wulu nuu are formalized in the rituals of the Mina 
secret society, an organization operated by the elders of Yamii quarter. 
The Mina is the only society aside from the Poro which can demand 
that all non-members go inside their houses, close their doors and win- 
dows, shut off all lanterns, and sit in silence until their rituals are com- 
pleted. Inside the house one hears the members running about town in 
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unison making loud beating noises, followed by an eerie, high-pitched 
scream alleged to be the voice of a wulu nuu caught by the society in 
their search through town. The following conversation with a friend 
explains the meaning of that ritual. He maintained that he had participated 
many times in the witch beatings, and so I asked him if it really was a 
wulu nuu that went about town screaming. 


You really want to know? In the Mina society there is a certain man trained 
with a voice that makes all kinds of dangerous sounds. They fix something 
out of wood and chalk that makes different and dangerous noises. It has twice as 
much power as the human voice. When they fix it they give it to one man. All 
the men, before they go out there, pull off their trousers and shirts. You are 
just like when you came from your mother’s stomach... everything should be 
off. Each of you carries a knife. And that knife that you carry is very dangerous. 
You make it very sharp so that anybody who is not a member... if you are 
a member, it is very important that you carry the knife with you. If you don’t 
have it they will all stab you with their’s. With the knife they kill all, they 
finish with all. If you are not a member and they are beating witch and you 
just jump in there they can use their knives to cut you up. Then they just say 
that you were a witch and they caught you. Or sometimes you people decide 
to beat the witch like tonight... that is the real medicine part... I don’t know 
what kind of medicine they put on it, what type of wood, or what tree, but they 
make a medicine and give it to a certain man to make him very powerful. 
He then goes out and takes a big tree into town. And the people will say that 
it was a wulu nuu that brought the tree to town the next morning. 

A witch is nothing but a man. I could be one, as long as I had that thing to 
make my voice change. And I could beat the thing to go puut. You can go any- 
where in the crowd and knock the ground, and it will sound just like they are 
beating the witch. This is why you take off all shirts so that when you are doing 
it your arms sweat. And you hit your arms to your sides and go [he demonstrates]. 
You see? It makes marvelous sounds under your arms. And people inside think 
that you are beating something. And you are knocking so everything... and 
you that are acting will start crying, “Oh, my back, oh, my back, you are killing 
me, you are killing me.” It is very much fun. In the middle of the night it is a lot 
of fun. They are just enjoying it. So young men you will see us bring something. 
It is a powerful thing. Sometimes we see a kitchen and root it up. They, the 
next morning, think that it was the wulu nuu that did it. And while doing that, 
if you want to cough you go [he coughs]. You got to carry your mouth to that 
thing. It sounds different outside again. And they think that the witch is 
coughing. If you are way back there and you cough you spoil it... so they 
advise you about those things. 


Are they trying to fool the people inside or what? 


Yes, they are trying to fool you who are not a member. And to fool the women 
to make them believe that the men have something big. And laugh. 


Why do they want to fool them? 
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To make the men according to the women to be very dangerous. So the women 
will believe that the men can do some great things. You see. By having something 
special given or found in the bush that can do those things. That is their belief. 


Do the men take it seriously or is it just a joke? 


Well, of course, it is important. It is important because of the signs. It teaches 
you how to pour out drinking water for people, it has medicines to protect 
you from snakes, and they give you something so that people will love to 
hear your voice. You get those things for protection. And again you get some- 
thing so that if anyone poisons you and you drink it all the poison will come 
back and you won’t die. They can do all those things for you. And they have 
a job to do for the Sande women too. In the Sande bush there are three fences. 
You who are not a member must stay outside the first, but we who belong 
to the Mina are allowed to go inside to the second fence. We can see all the 
girls from there. We bring them rice and things for their bush school and leave 
it at that fence. Then the Zo women come and carry it inside the third fence. 
All of the young men in the Mina are there to protect that part of the fence. 
If a war comes to this place we are not allowed to let anyone inside to harm 
the girls. We must stand at the second fence and fight. Those people who are 
members of the Moling society stand by the inner fence, so that if anyone should 
break through us they will have to fight the Moling people. To belong to the 
Moling society you must first be a member of the Mina. 


What is a wulu nuu ? 
A wulu nuu is a man, like yourself. 


What do they mean when they say that someone who is a wulu nuu “made witch” 
[wulu kpete] on somebody? 


Oh, that is different. That is not part of the society meni. Anybody can make 
witch. Sometimes you see someone who has a baby... like you have a baby 
and I don’t like your baby. I say his baby is too handsome, and his baby is 
getting too big. And I don’t like the idea. One day I will try to dream so that 
in my dream the baby and I will be just joking and playing. And while joking 
I will take something hard and kill her. Or sometimes I will make the witch like 
they have a certain place where they will bathe in the bush. In the night you 
who turn into animals they will turn into them and come and eat the baby. 


My friend’s account of the Mina society’s production of the wulu nuu 
manifestation counterposed two separate but complementary belief 
systems: that of the members, and that of the non-members. Since most 
men belong to the society after joining the Poro, the category of non- 
members includes only women, boys who are not yet members of the 
Poro (sina), men who for physical reasons (such as Folpah, the Poro Zo) 
cannot keep up with the witch-chase-in-the-night, and Mandingos 
who do not belong to any of the societies because of their Islamic pro- 
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hibitions against doing so. Hence, for all practical purposes, non-members 
are women since there were only four Mandingo families residing in 
Sucromu, and most of the men in town were physically able sometime 
in their young adult lives to join the society. 

Although the women’s belief in the wulu nuu beatings is a managed 
production of the Mina members, both share a belief in the reality of the 
spirit itself. The illusion of the wulu nuu is created in order to make 
the women think ‘the men can do some great things’, and not to reinforce 
their belief in the factual existence of the wulu nuu as a kind of spirit 
itself. This is illustrated in my friend’s answer to my question asking 
for the meaning of wulu kpete [making witch]. He said, “Oh, that is 
different. That is not part of the society meni. Anyone can make witch.” 
The belief, therefore, in the facticity of wulu nuu is a taken-for-granted 
feature in the production of the Mina society’s witch-chase-in-the-night. 
Hence, by virtue of the systematic construction of the wulu nuu illusion 
by the Mina members during the ritual (by blowing on the special horn, 
overturning rice kitchens, etc.), the community shared description of 
such spirits is formalized. 

When my friend described the wulu nuu spirit as distinct from the illusion 
created by the Mina society, he characterized it as the dream conscious- 
ness of living persons. He distinguished between two kinds of such dream 
spirits: human and animal. Both are similar in that each is the /ii [dream 
brain] of a living person who kills his enemies in his sleep. They differ, 
however, in their appearance and in their manner of killing. The human 
spirit kills by ‘taking something hard’ and beating his victim to death 
in the dream world of reality. The animal spirit, on the other hand, 
attacks his victims in the waking world. These differences are expressed 
linguistically in the differentiation between wulu nuu (as the human dream 
spirits) and polo sheng [behind things] (as the animal dream spirits). 


POLO SHENG OR ‘BEHIND THINGS’ 


In order to describe polo sheng, three different conversations are presented 
in sequence, in which members explained the meaning of such spirits. 
The first occurred one afternoon when I went to Sucronsu moiety’s 
blacksmith shop!° to have my cutlass repaired, as the handle had broken 


10 Each taa (Sucronsu and Twasamu) has its own blacksmith shop. The head black- 
smith who has specific functions in the Poro and Moling societies, however, comes 
from Sucronsu. 
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while I was working on a tree-cutting kKuu. I came in and sat down next 
to some of my friends who were there for the same reason. As I was 
chatting with them about the farms we were working on, an old man came 
in and sat down beside me. He introduced himself as Mulbah, the elephant 
hunter, and said that he was the father of Labulah, who was a friend of 
mine in the Gbo Gbling society. He explained that he had just come back 
into town after being at his village deep in the bush, hunting elephant, 
thus initiating a conversation in which he described to me how he goes 
about hunting. He said that he had gotten a hernia and was about to go to 
the Zorzor mission hospital for it to be operated on, and that when he 
was well that we would go into the bush together if I was willing. I said 
I was and so he entered into the following description of how he hunts 
elephants. 


I go about five or six days into the bush behind Gbangway [a town about an 
hour’s walk from Sucromu] where I have my farming village. From there I go 
hunt the elephants. I start out early and find a spot where I know the elephant 
will go. I then dig a deep hole. I take each handful of dirt and carry it far away 
or else the elephant would notice that something was wrong. Sometimes I have 
many people helping me dig. We stand in a line and hand each other buckets of 
dirt which we dump in a distant place. Then when the hole is dug I cut some 
piassava branches and sharpen their ends. I place them at the bottom of the 
hole so that when the elephant falls into the trap they will stab him. I then cover 
the hole with so so leaves. I then make a special medicine, ooo! I throw it all 
about the trap and it takes away all the smells of humans. The elephant will 
just fall into the hole when he comes by. I sometimes will change into an elephant 
myself and lead the elephant to the hole so that he can fall inside. I can do all 
those things. When you come with me you will see all. 


A few days later I was telling my friend Folpah, the Zo, about my im- 
pending trip with Mulbah. Folpah warned me, 


You must be very careful as the journey will be very hard. He has his village 
very deep in the bush and it is a very hard journey to that place. He has too 
many medicines which help him. And besides you know that he is an elephant. 
He has one behind him. He can just turn into an elephant when he wants and 
no one can tell the difference. 


When I asked him what he meant, he explained, 


Some people have polo sheng. They can turn into an animal any time they 
want. Some people are elephants, some are baboons, they can do so many 
things. Like my brother Flumo is an elephant too. You can tell because he is 
so strong. He is the strongest man in all of Sucromu. In his dream at night he 
just turns into an elephant and goes all about in the bush. 
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In another conversation, with Bono, he described polo sheng in greater 
detail. I asked him if a man inherits his polo sheng as part of his kasheng 
knowledge. 


I do not think that a man has the same kind of polo sheng as his father. Like 
aman can have a leopard behind him, while his son has a bush cow. 


Do all people have polo sheng ? 


No, but many do. A man has the same personality as his animal so you can 
tell if he has one or not. Wolobah told me the other day that he has a leopard 
behind him. He doesn’t say that much, however, as to do so would be bad. 
A leopard can kill chickens and eat people. Wolobah told me that he turns 
into a leopard at night and prowls about. He destroys rice. When he dreams of 
ruining someone’s rice he can go to the farm the next day and see the extent 
of the damage he did in his sleep. It is hard to catch such polo sheng in traps 
because they can turn into their human form and get over the fence and avoid 
the traps. They can then go back into the animal they are and ruin the rice. 


Do you have an animal behind you? 
I don’t like to talk about it. 


You said that people have the same personality as their polo sheng. Is that why 
Flumo is so strong because he is an elephant? 


He isn’t an elephant. You know if someone is an elephant because you cannot 
shake their hand. When you do he will just throw you over his shoulder 
I think that Flumo is a baboon. I know that because he is so strong. And besides 
you don’t argue with Flumo. If you do you are in trouble. A man should never 
argue with a baboon anyway. Like if you do he will go into the bush and a few 
minutes later come out a baboon and come after you, swinging his arms. 


What other kinds of polo sheng are there? 


There are bush cows. They are very strong and can also destroy rice. And again 
a man can be a deer. He can be just about anything in the bush. 


Can you eat an animal that is your polo sheng? 


You just have to be very careful not to eat another person who is such an animal. 
But, the usual bush kind you can. 


How do you know the difference? 


If someone in town died recently and an animal is brought to town you must 
be careful if that animal is your polo sheng. 


In each of the three above-quoted conversations, my informants all 
maintained that a polo sheng is a second spirit of living human beings 
that is a particular kind of animal. A man can have only one kind of 
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polo sheng. His character in the everyday world manifests traits that are 
recognizable by members as similar to the kind of animal dream spirit 
they have behind them. In the case of Mulbah, the hunter, he claimed 
that his powers to hunt elephant are derived in part from his ability to 
change into his second spirit at will. Similarly, Flumo’s great strength 
was considered by his brother, Folpah, to result from his being an elephant. 
Bono, however, objected, saying that elephant people have the additional 
trait of throwing people who shake their hands over their shoulders. 
As it isn’t appropriate to confess to being a particular kind of polo sheng, 
community members have their own idiosyncratic definitions for the 
personality characteristics attributed to a specific kind. 

The occasions of talk where polo sheng are named differ from those 
where wulu nuu are recognized. The latter, as discussed in the previous 
section, are elicited in the course of a confession-divination where a 
person confronts a mina medicine oracle with the assertion that he was 
caught by it because he sacrificed his children to the dream secret society 
of wulu nuu as a requirement of his membership. When, on the other 
hand, someone asserts that he is a polo sheng or when others state that 
a person has a certain kind of animal spirit, it is always in the context 
of a character description rather than as a means for holding that 
person (or oneself) responsible for some event, such as the death of an 
enemy or the destruction of a rice crop. This is because polo sheng only 
attack their victims in the waking or everyday world, and the mina 
medicine, which protects against malefic dream consciousnesses, is viable 
only in the dream world of reality. Consequently, the only protections 
that can be made against such spirits are the same as those used to protect 
against any other kind of dangerous animal, viz., to guard a house or 
the town from entry. There is, therefore, no way of telling whether a 
person who died as a result of an animal’s attack was killed by an actual 
animal or by a polo sheng. 

In addition to polo sheng and wulu nuu there is one further kind of 
second brain human being: nuwah, or a twin, described in the following 
section. 


NUWAH AND BELII AS KINDS OF TWIN SPIRITS 


Once a friend of mine gave me the following warning concerning his 
children when I was about to enter his house: 


Be sure that you do not play with one of the children too much or else the other 
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will become jealous. If that happens, it is very dangerous because they are 
twins. A twin has /ii feela [two brains], and can come and kill you with one. 
So beware that you do not make one of them angry at you. 


A twin or nuwah differs from the other two-brained people so far consid- 
ered in that he has two consciousnesses operating in both the waking 
and the dream worlds of reality at the same time; therefore, one of the 
major positions in the Poro Zo hierarchy is held by twin brothers. They 
have the responsibility for protecting the bush and the Poro fence from 
any intrusion or attack. By having two spirits that can be in different 
places at the same time, they are able to fulfill their Poro responsibility 
with one of them while being free to engage in their personal projects 
with the other. 

Besides having two spirits, every twin has the kasheng ability or propen- 
sity to learn special medicines which do not differ typologically from 
medicines in general, but are unique in that they will work for twins 
(or belii, see below) and for no one else. The possession of this special 
knowledge, however, does not bar twins from access to any other kind 
of medicine. Instead, all other avenues to acquire knowledge are open to 
them as well (i.e., family kasheng, medicines learned from a dream spirit, 
those obtained by joining a society, and those purchased from a Zo or 
man-who-knows). In this way, a twin can very easily become one of the 
most powerful men in the community. 

In addition to twins, the child born immediately afterwards from the 
same mother is called a belii and is considered to have the same or greater 
powers and kasheng abilities as his nuwah or twin brothers. For instance, 
one of my friends who was such a be/ii was an apprentice under one of the 
twin Zo of the Poro learning the nuwah medicines. His older twin brothers, 
however, made the choice to become kwii, or educated. Both were 
attending the government high school some fifteen miles from Sucromu. 
Consequently, they were only able to visit their home on holidays or for 
special occasions. Whenever they came to town they always displayed 
an unusual respect for their younger belii brother. At no time did they 
demand the services of him which were usually asked by older brothers 
of those younger than themselves. They instead recognized the greater 
power of their younger brother and thereby feared incurring his anger 
or disfavor. My friend’s power, therefore, was strong enough for him 
to overcome the kinship responsibilities demanded of him. 
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KINDS OF JINA 


Jina is a general category term used to describe most kinds of spirits. 
Thus, included are several of the spirits which have been considered so 
far in this chapter: nyai nenu, kakelii, wulu nuu, polo sheng, and the ances- 
tral spirits gawfaw and saa nuu. There is, however, a specific class of 
spirits which is contrasted to those named above, and are also known 
as jina. The distinction between these two classes is that the latter are 
called by specific names and manifest idiosyncratic behaviors. 

When such jina ‘get behind’ or force a relationship with someone, 
they can cause him to behave in abnormal or socially unacceptable ways. 
On such occasions sacrifices are made to the ancestors (ngamua) for help 
in driving away the particular jina that is causing the trouble. For 
instance, in the introduction to this part, I mentioned that Zeze was 
accused of having committed incest with his ngala’s wife or moie. To 
have sexual intercourse with one’s moie is tantamount to having sex 
with one’s biological mother. Similar sexual prohibitions are on one’s 
sabolo [sisters], both from the same parents and from the quarter as a 
whole, one’s nasa [father’s sisters], nee [mother’s sisters] (which is the 
same term as mother), and maa [mother’s mother]. The woman with 
whom Zeze had intercourse was a young girl who had been married 
to her husband by her parents before she was born. She was unhappy 
with the marriage and so had never consummated it, consequently 
feeling free to accept Zeze’s request that she become his lover. When 
she confessed his name (made public that she was his lover) it was an 
attempt to set herself free. As a result, Zeze had to produce a sheep for a 
sacrifice to the quarter ancestors to call off a jina known as ngumua who 
had caused him to desire the girl. 

Other kinds of jina enter into contracts with those to whom they attach 
themselves by granting them power in return for the ability to perform 
mischievous deeds. Such was the description of a jina known as Bobo 
which was described to me by Tapolo, a close friend of mine in the Iron 
or Gbo Gbling society. 


There is a jina we call Bobo. He likes to cause a man too much trouble. Some- 
times he goes into your house and defecates everywhere. If you should complain 
and say, “Who was it that defecated all over my floor”, he will try to kill you. 
But when Bobo is behind you he will make people respect you and you will 
always be able to have money and clothes. 


Another jina known as Bomo is also mischievous but can be deadly 
as well. This spirit was described to me in a warning given by Yakpawolo 
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Xila, the Bakung of the Snake society, in the context of a discussion about 
what to do if lost in the bush. 


Sometimes a jina called Bomo will get behind a man and will try to get him lost 
in the bush. When this jina is behind you he will sometimes make you invisible 
so that no one will be able to find you. Or else he will walk ahead of you and 
be cutting a path leading to nowhere except deeper and deeper in the bush. 
To avoid this it is good to cut some trees with your cutlass, but do not break 
the bushes with your hand as Bomo will do the same thing to fool you. He 
does not have a cutlass so you can be safe in using yours. If Boro is behind you, 
you will be very strong and nobody will ever fool with you. Whatever you want 
he will get it for you. 


The tone of his voice then became very serious. 


There is much danger with this Bomo. Sometimes he will change himself into 
the shape of a baby and lay himself on the road. When you pick him up you 
will be in for some serious trouble. Sometimes he will take the shape of a beauti- 
ful woman and when you ask to sleep with her she will give her consent. When 
you go into her house she will then kill you. The same is for women. Bomo 
will change into a man and when he is loving to her he will kill her. 


Yakpawolo first characterized Bomo as similar to Bobo in that both 
played tricks on their victims in return for granting them wealth or 
power. In his second description, however, he told how Bomo is on some 
occasions a very dangerous spirit because a face-to-face confrontation 
with him will result in death. It is possible to avoid being the party 
to Bomo’s mischievous deeds by taking precautions if lost in the bush. 
It is, however, difficult to avoid Bomo when he desires a direct confron- 
tation because he is able to change both form and sex to trick his intended 
victims into having contact with him. 

There is another kind of jina which is deadly without offering anyone 
the benefit of its activities. These jina are known as gbhaima or dwarfs. 
Two gbaima once came to Sucromu and were the result of several 
children’s deaths until Sowii, the pining ke nuu, finally drove them away. 
The following account is from one of Sowii’s close friends. 


A couple of years ago there were two gbaima that came from Sucro mountain 
to Sucromu. They caused much trouble here. They would take some eggs and 
tie them into a bundle covered with palm leaves, and leave them all about town. 
Whenever anyone would see one and open it up he would die right away. 
So many people were dying that year because of that. Finally, one day Sowii 
announced that he was going to kill the gbaima. All day long he sat and sharp- 
ened his cutlass on the big rock in front of the blacksmith shop. That night 
he told everyone that they must go inside just like when ngamu [the devil] 
is out. When he said that, everyone went inside. Even the big Zo, like Mulbah 
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Sumo, they went inside too and closed their doors and windows. When every- 
body was inside, you could hear Sowii walking about town calling for the 
gbaima to come out. Then suddenly we heard the sound of a big struggle. It 
sounded like horrible screams. The next morning when everyone went outside 
they saw the place where Sowii fought the jina. On the ground was a puddle 
of blood, and leading from it were two streams of blood going in the direction 
of the mountain. From that time until now there has been no gbaima in Sucromu. 


The last jina for which I have a description is a kind of mountain spirit 
known as nyinang. Folpah, the Poro Zo, described them to me: 


...they are very tail and have white hair all over their bodies. Although they 
look very fearful, as long as you don’t go to Sucro mountain they will not hurt 
you. They don’t come to town, they just live on the mountain. 


The nyinang live in the areas which are forbidden to everyone except 
the major personages of the Sucronsu moiety when they go to make their 
annual special salt sacrifice to their ancestors. Consequently, these spirits, 
although potentially dangerous because of their size, do not bother 
anyone unless they should trespass on the mountain. That act, in any 
event, would be punishable by death as a violation of one of the major 
Poro laws of the medicine. Hence, nyinang seldom, if ever, come into 
contact with living men. 

The naming of jina normally occurs in the context of a divination situa- 
tion. Since a jina may enter into a relationship with a person without 
his knowledge it is not necessary that the divination be followed by an 
affirmation-confession as in the case of nyai nenu discussed earlier. 
In circumstances such as Zeze’s act of incest, however, it was almost 
requisite that he accept the interpretation that the underlying cause of 
his behavior was a ngumua spirit or jina. If not, he would have had to 
assume sole responsibility for his highly socially-disapproved action. 
In most cases, therefore, the jina interpretation for one’s troubles is 
tacitly accepted. To do so gives the divinatory agent authority to prescribe 
medicines or sacrifices in order to drive the alleged spirit from the victim. 
Thus, although the victim does not make a formal confession he is, 
nevertheless, willing to test the interpretation by following the divinatory 
agent’s instructions to rid him of it. 


XALA OR GOD 


In numerous conversations with my Sucromu informants I attempted 
to elicit a formal description of the meaning of Xala or God, but to no 
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avail. Xala is a term which normally appears in the context of /uwa or 
blessings. Luwa are given at the beginning and completion of all palavers, 
whenever Sande or Poro business is about to begin or end, and by old 
people when requested by those younger than themselves. In most /uwa, 
however, the term Xala seldom appears even though, according to those 
informants whom I asked, all are directed to God. Such blessings include 
the following: 


(1) Xala e kpong kua; [God help us} 

(2) May the land prosper; 

(3) May no bad sickness come to this place; 

(4) May anyone who has a bad mind against this place (or person) 
have their badness go back upon themselves and all of their good- 
ness come instead; 

(5) May the rice grow well, etc. 


In addition to such blessings, the phrase Xala e kpong ma [God help 
me], is occasionally used as a plea for help. Instances of this were already 
described in Torkalong’s and Sowii’s accounts of how they acquired 
their knowledge and power. Both appealed to Xala after being rejected 
by their respective kala. God sent each of them an ancestral-dream-spirit 
to perform as his parent surrogate. Hence, as evidenced by these accounts, 
God works indirectly through the various ancestral spirits. 

In addition to sending spirits to help specified individuals, Xala uses 
ngamua to give warnings of some impending disaster unless the community 
takes appropriate action by wearing certain kinds of medicines. While 
in Liberia I witnessed two such warnings: one in Sucromu and the other 
in the nearby town of Kpaiyea. In both instances a spirit sent from God 
appeared to a man in his sleep and warned him that “because the people 
are acting badly that a big tree is going to fall and kill many persons”. 
The spirit then advised each of the dreamers that “if the women wear a 
cowrie shell tied to a black thread on their left wrist they will be protected”. 
Thus, for almost two months after the two dreams (which occurred about 
a week apart) the women of both towns wore the special protections and 
the disasters were avoided. 

In Sucromu the person who had the portending dream was Sowii, 
the pining ke nuu. I asked him for a more detailed explanation of that 
dream, and he explained: 


A woman came to me who was wearing white cloth all over her body. She told 
me that God was angry at the people and so a big tree was going to fall near the 
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place where the women wash clothes. Unless all the women wear a cowrie 
shell tied on a black thread on their left wrist the tree is sure to fall. 


When I tried to obtain more details he said that was all he knew. 


NOI SHENG OR BUSH THINGS 


Noi sheng is the generic term denoting the masked dancers or devils of 
the three internal societies which together make up the Poro society.! 
In order to best describe these societies and their respective noi sheng, 
the following conversation is presented in which an informant attempted 
to describe to me the history of the Poro society and something about its 
internal structure. 


Many years ago the people really knew medicines and could do many things 
which we are unable to do today. Although we can carve a horn just like the 
Mina [cf. description of that horn in our discussions concerning the witch-chase- 
in-the-night] it will never sound the right way as does the horn made by the 
nuu polo polo [olden-time people]. Many of their medicines were lost when their 
children were unable to learn or catch on to what their fathers were trying 
to teach them. So the medicines that are around today are made from what 
we can remember from the past. They are only a portion of what was known 
from the beginning. When the olden-time people were teaching their medicines 
there were several people who watched all what was going on. Most of them 
were the Kpelle and the Loma. So today it is the Kpelle and the Loma who are 
known for having medicines. 


What is the name of these olden-time people? 


I do not know because they are no longer alive. They made the Poro that we 
have today, but I do not know their names. 


How did the Poro begin? 


By those people. They made it for the war business and to call the noi sheng 
fromthe bush. Whenever the people were about to make war the Poro from each 
of the towns would meet. They would then discuss the matter as Poro meni. 
If they could not come to one conclusion they would have war. 


What are the noi sheng? 


11 Harley in his book Masks as Agents of Social Control in Northeast Liberia 
(Cambridge, 1950) described several different kinds of such bush spirits and their 
function in the Poro and Sande societies. These spirits, however, are not present in 
Sucromu. Several informants with whom I discussed Harley’s work maintained that the 
Mano use masks much more than the Kpelle. They pointed out, for instance, that there 
is no masked dancer for the women’s society (the Sande). Instead, the Sande must rely 
on the Poro and their protection. If a major matter should appear the head women Zo 
are permitted to go before the men’s devil to offer explanation or seek advice. 
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They are the devils of the Poro. There are three of them. Ngamu, Ngamu nea, 
and Balasilangamu. When they come out only the members may see them. 
Except for Ngamu nea. She is the wife of Ngamu who dances for everybody to 
see, but those who do not know themselves must keep their distance. Every 
year she comes out and lays pala [a special vine] all about the town. Then if 
anyone should come and pass by the vine and the palm nuts she places over 
the paths leading to town if they have a bad mind towards the town they will die 
unless they have never eaten palm oil. 


What about the other noi sheng? 


The Balasilangamu is the main devil. It is called the sheep’s horn devil. When 
it comes out only those who know themselves may come outside. Those 
people who belong to the Balasilangamu are the big Zo and the big men. 
If a non-member should see that devil, he will go blind or catch leprosy one 
time. 


What about the Ngamu? 


That is the men’s society. That devil is the one that carries all the boys into 
the bush for four years. All men can see it except those who are not members. 
But when it does you must be careful that he does not catch you. 


If that occurs what happens? 


He may kill you, or it will be big money business. When he comes out only 
the big Zo keep around him. Small boys like myself keep their distance unless 
he comes to speak to us. But you never talk directly with Ngamu. You must 
speak through the woo pene [interpreter]. He is a very dangerous man, ooo! I 
stay away from him even more than the singer for the devil. 


What is the difference between the singer for the devil and the translator ? 


The singer for the devil, he is the one who says the devil songs. It is the inter- 
preter that tells what he is saying. And there is a third man besides them. He 
is called the Ngamu nea tua nuu. He is the one who carries the stick. 


What is that? 


Whenever Ngamu comes out the Ngamu nea tua nuu \eaves the fence first. He 
then goes to where Ngamu is to go. Wherever he carries his stick the devil will 
go there. 


Are the noi sheng spirits or what? 


They are something powerful from the bush. The Zo make the medicine and 
they come to town. 


According to the above descriptions, the noi sheng represent three 
different societies that together constitute the Poro society: the Ngamu 
which is the general men’s society, the Balasilangamu which is the society 
for the Zo and other important personages in the community, and the 
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Ngamu nea which is a special dancing and musician society which performs 
during important societal events. Each of the noi sheng is summoned from 
the bush by special medicines in the possession of the Zo of its respective 
society. These medicines call the spirit of the particular noi sheng to 
inhabit the body of the ‘singer of the devil’? who then makes the sounds 
which the woo pene interprets. 

This completes our abbreviated characterization of the Kpelle cos- 
mological universe. In the following and concluding chapter this infor- 
mation is summarized in the context of a discussion of the formal 
properties constituting the social structure of the waking and dream 
worlds of social reality.12 


12 The cosmological system presented in this chapter may be compared to the beliefs 
of the Mende of Sierra Leone, reported by Hofstra (1941, 1942), Little (1948a, 1948b, 
1951, 1954), and Harris and Sawyerr (1968). The Mende, although not directly 
bordering the Kpelle, are present in Liberia and are one of the groups forming the 
Poro society. I have not presented the information given in the above cited articles and 
books because the function of this study was to describe the cosmology of the Kpelle 
of Sucromu rather than an analysis of the West African Forest Belt culture area. 
Nevertheless, a reading of the cosmological beliefs of the other peoples in that area 
complements the descriptions given here. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE DREAM AND WAKING WORLDS 


In previous chapters, the composition of the Fala Kpelle cosmological 
universe was characterized, with frequent mention as to whether a 
particular spirit visitation or the learning of some medicine occurred 
in the dream or the waking world of social reality. Each of these worlds 
comprises the meaning-context whereby the components that appear 
in them are interpreted. For instance, the meaning of a spirit visitation 
in the dream world denotes a positive relationship whereby the dreamer 
will benefit as long as he adheres to the laws prescribed to him by the 
spirit. When, on the other hand, the same spirit appears in the waking 
world it is considered deadly and is highly feared. 

We will now proceed with an explanation of the formal properties of 
the two worlds of reality, within the context of Alfred Schutz’s pheno- 
menological description of what he calls the everyday world and the world 
of dreams, which directly corresponds to what we have called the waking 
and dream worlds. Although several exceptions are taken to Schutz’s 
analysis in the discussion below, his descriptions serve as a comparative 
framework whereby the formal properties constitutive of the two Kpelle 
worlds are made salient. Before entering into that discussion, however, 
the following diagram is presented in order to summarize the information 
given in the previous two chapters, and to display graphically the dichot- 
omy of meanings between the appearance of the constitutive members 
in the two worlds. 


SPIRIT DREAM WORLD WAKING WORLD 
humans: 
wulu nuu The second brain of a Body of victim dies 


living person who kills when spirit is killed. 
its enemies. Belongs to Also an _ illusionary 
a dream society of fel- manifestation of the 
low spirits Mina society. 
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polo sheng The second animal brain 
of a living human being. 
Can kill like a wulu nuu, 
also performs malicious 
acts against enemies in 
waking world. 


nuwah and belii Concomitant dual dream 
spirits parallel to the 
dual spirits of the wa- 
king world. Can be polo 
Sheng and/or wulu nuu. 


nyai nuu or water people: 


nyai nenu Female - dream - spirit. 
Enters into reciprocal 
contractual __ relations 
with dreamer-lover. Pro- 
mises wealth and power 
in return for sexual fide- 
lity. 


kakelii Water - person - dream - 
spirit who engages in 
direct (and short term) 
reciprocal or barter con- 
tracts with dreamer pro- 
mising a wish in return 
for a tee or human 
sacrificial offering made 
in this world of reality. 


ngamua or ancestral spirits: 


saa nuu Name for ngumua when 
appears in dream. They 
come as_ benevolent- 


Can appear and kill 
victim. The particular 
kind of animal spirit is 
manifest in the waking 
personality of the 
dreamer. 


Dual spirits. Can be in 
two places at the same 
time. 


Can come to this side 
to enact vengeance for 
the dream-lover’s viola- 
tion of law of sexual 
fidelity 


Kills tee or human of- 
fering which was given 
on ‘that side’, i.e., the 
dream world. 


Name for ngumua when 
they are on their res- 
pective sacred-ancestral 


gawfaw 
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dream-spirits to warn of 
impending danger and 
to teach medicines. 


Called saa nuu — no 
contact as gawfaw. 


ngung sale or heads of the societal medicines: 


Jaa sale 


Kali 


The spirit of the Gbo 
Gbling society that ap- 
pears as a benevolent- 
dream-spirit and por- 
tends impending dangers 
and also teaches medi- 
cines. 


Snake spirit of the Snake 
society. Appears to 
members as benevolent- 
dream-spirit. Warns of 
impending dangers and 
teaches medicines. 


mountains (Sucro and 
Twasa). 


When confronts human 
in their realities — i.e., 
in town. They are very 
dangerous, as to come 
to town means they 
are there for some male- 
fic purpose. 


Possesses bodies of Gbo 
Gbling society members 
to divine causes of ill- 
nesses and troubles. 


Warns of impending 
dangers. 


no data on ngung sale medicines for the other medicines. 


noi sheng or bush things: 


Ngamu 


No contact 


Leader and protecting 
spirit of the men’s soci- 
ety. Comes when called 
upon by Zo of the 
society. 
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Balasilangamu 


Ngamu nea 


Jina: 


Ngumua 


Bawbaw 


Bombom 
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No contact 


No contact 


No contact 


Nocontact 


No contact 


Leader and protector 
of internal society of 
the Poro. Called upon 
by the Zo. 


Dancing spirit. For cele- 
brations and special pro- 
tective sacrifice made 
yearly about the town. 
Leader and protector 
of internal society of 
the Poro. Called upon 
by special Zo of the 
Poro society. 


Causes men to do anti- 
social acts such as incest. 


Mischievous spirit that 
grants power and wealth 
in return for ability 
to perform mischievous 
acts. Indirect contact, 
therefore, is beneficial; 
direct contact is danger- 
ous. 


Mischievous spirit that 
plays tricks (getting vic- 
tim lost in the bush); 
in return grants great 
strength. Tries to trick 
victims into direct face- 
to-face contact which 
results in death. 
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Gbaima No contact Dwarf people. Danger- 
rous. Make special egg- 
leaf package as traps 
to kill children. 


Negyinang No contact Tall white-haired crea- 
tures who live on tops 
of the sacred mountains. 
No contact with humans 
unless they should go 
into forbidden areas on 
the mountains. 


THE DREAM AND EVERYDAY ORDERS OF REALITY OF A. SCHUTZ 


Schutz, in his article “On Multiple Realities”, described the cognitive 
style of various orders of reality or what he calls “finite provinces cf 
meaning”. Although he analyzed several (the world of daily life, the worlds 
of phantasms, the world of dreams, and the world of scientific theory), 
our interest is directed to what he calls “the world of dreams” and “the 
world of everyday life”, which respectively correspond to our dream 
and waking worlds of social reality. 

In his essay he characterized each of his “worlds” as having the follow- 
ing constitutive properties: (1) a specific tension of consciousness which 
is analogous to Bergson’s “attention a la vie”; (2) a specific epoche or 
suspension of doubt; (3) a prevalent form of spontaneity; (4) a specific 
form of experiencing one’s self; (5) a specific form of sociality; and finally 
(6) a specific time perspective. Below, each of these properties is consid- 
ered in turn as it obtains in the world of everyday life and the world of 
dreams; we also consider how well the characterization of the social 
structure of the waking and dream worlds (presented in the previous 
two chapters and summarized above) stands up to Schutz’s analysis. 


tA. Schutz (1967), p. 207ff. 
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THE SPECIFIC TENSION OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE TWO WORLDS 


Schutz maintained that the world of everyday life and the world of dreams 
represent contrasting tensions of consciousness. In the world of everyday 
life the tension is one of wide-awakeness, which he defines as “...a plane 
of consciousness of highest tension originating in an attitude of full 
attention to life and its requirements. Only the performing and especially 
the working self is fully interested in life and, hence, wide awake.” The 
world of dreams, on the other hand, he characterized as one of passive 
attention which is the opposite of full awakeness. He reiterated this when 
he argued, “If full awakeness is the name for the highest tension of 
consciousness which corresponds to full attention to life, sleep may be 
defined as complete relaxation, as turning away from life.” This, accord- 
ing to Schutz, is because “the sleeping self has no pragmatic interest 
whatsoever in transforming its largely confused perceptions into a state 
of partial clarity and distinctness, in other words to transform them into 
apperceptions.” 

Schutz’s characterization asserts that in the world of dreams, members’ 
projects are determined by their passive attention to life or small percep- 
tions which are blocked during the world of everyday life by their active 
attention to the projects of that world. The data on the Kpelle, however, 
does not support this assertion since not only do Kpelle dreamers have 
projects which are indigenous to the dream world itself, such as the human 
sacrifices in the society of wulu nuu spirits, but also projects which are 
initiated in the dream world of reality and then enacted in the world of 
everyday life or the waking world, such as the adherence to the laws 
of a nyai nenu (to practice sexual fidelity in the waking world). In addition, 
there are projects which are initiated in the waking world and intentional- 
ly projected into the world of dreams, i.e., projects formulated in the 
waking world which are enacted and completed in the world of dreams. 
This is evidenced by the ability of a Zo to call upon an ancestral-dream- 
spirit during his sleep to teach him medicines which he did not know that 
day when confronted by a patient; similarly, by the fact that wulu nuu 
are able to kill their enemies in the waking world by murdering their 
dream spirits while both are asleep. 

Everyone has /ii feela [two brains or consciousnesses]. Each pertains 
to one or the other of the two worlds of reality. Although each is an 
autonomous spirit, both are aware of and are responsible for the other. 
For example, in Torkalong’s account of how he acquired his powers, 


2 1967, p. 213. 
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he described how after experiencing physical suffering and family rejection 
his dreaming brain assured him that things would improve. It promised 
what subsequently happened — a relationship with an ancestral-dream- 
spirit who assumed the role of his family surrogate. Similarly, the waking 
brain is responsible for the activities of the dream spirit. This is demon- 
strated by the necessity of a nyai nenu’s lover to practice sexual fidelity 
in the waking world, and by the fact that a man who belongs to the secret 
dream society of wulu nuu is held responsible for his sacrifices to that 
association in the waking world. Nevertheless, each brain is distinct from 
the other and has its own projects in the world; that is, the waking 
brain has projects which are indigenous to the everyday world, and the 
dream brain has some which belong only to the world of dreams. 

For Schutz, on the other hand, there is only one self. A self which places 
itself before the world with different modes of attention, viz., either full 
or totally relaxed. With full attention, the self can perform projects, 
whereas with relaxed attention the self is the passive witness of the small 
perception which “alone determines the interest of the dreamer and the 
topics which become themes of his dreams”.? 

One may object to the acceptance of the Kpelle dual spirit concept as 
a way of demonstrating dissatisfaction with Schutz’s characterization 
of the dream and waking worlds of reality. Such a concern, however, 
is unwarranted since we are concerned with what Schutz, himself, calls 
common sense social structures. Such an interest, he maintains, comprises 
the only valid subject matter for a phenomenological social science. 
Traditionally, the discovery of social laws has been the concern of social 
science. It has been taken for granted that these laws are directly observa- 
ble without having to take into account the theorist’s own historicity 
of experiences and his own situation in the world. Yet the regularities 
discovered were always couched in the categorical system belonging to 
the particular social science of the observer (anthropology, sociology, 
political science, economics, etc.) and not to the actors on the social 
scene. Schutz took note of this and postulated that it was a mistake 
for social science to emulate the methods of the natural and physical 
sciences since there are essential differences between them. 


...the world of nature, explored by the natural scientist does not “mean any- 
thing to molecules, atoms, and electrons”. But the observational field of the 
social scientist — social reality — has a specific meaning and relevance structure 
for the human beings living, acting, and thinking within it. By a series of 
common sense constructs they have pre-selected and pre-interpreted this 


3 1967, p. 241. 
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world which they experience as the reality of their daily lives. It is these thought 
objects of theirs which determine their behavior by motivating it.4 


Consequently, by following his recommendation to focus our attention 
on the common sense or member-recognized constructs in order to render 
phenomenological descriptions of human realities, we must accept the 
dual spirit construct in our descriptions of the Kpelle dream and waking 
worlds. To ignore it would be the same as doing what Schutz criticized, 
viz., to describe reality via an outside categorical system whose validity 
is reflexive only to the projects of the observer. 


THE SPECIFIC EPOCHE OF THE WORLD OF DREAMS AND WAKING 


The epoche, for Schutz, is a suspension of doubt in the existence of the 
world. Such an epoche he defines as the epoche of the natural attitude, 
which means, in the context of the present discussion, that the world 
of waking and the world of dreams are taken for granted while members 
are engaged in their production. The constitutive experiences in each of 
those worlds are not doubted. One does not, for instance, doubt that a 
woman dressed in white who appears in a dream is not a mgamua or 
ancestral spirit. The fact of the ability of a medicine to work, the presence 
of a particular jina as the cause of some trouble, or the ability of the 
faa sale to possess the body of a Gbo Gbling society member are also 
not questioned. The epoche, therefore, always suspends doubt in the 
existence of the outer world. 

Each world of reality, says Schutz, has its specific kind of epoche which 
defines its peculiar cognitive style. He asserted that “...the epoche of the 
natural attitude which suspends doubt in its existence is replaced by 
other epoches which suspend belief in more and more layers of reality 
of daily life, putting them in brackets”.5 This leads to a typology based 
on the layers of the world of daily life from which the accent of reality 
is withdrawn and which is based on the attentional focus of a member’s 
interest. Hence, according to Schutz, in the waking world the focus of 
attention is active; whereas, in the world of dreams, it is entirely passive. 

Schutz’s description is not consistent with the fact that there is a unity 
of projects in the Kpelle dream and waking worlds; i.e., projects initiated 
in the dream world are often completed in the waking world, while projects 
begun in the waking world are often carried over into the world of dreams. 


4 In “Concept and Theory Formation in the Social Sciences”, p. 59. 
5 1967, p. 233. 
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The former is demonstrated by the contractual relationships made in 
the world of dreams with a nyai nuu (both the nyai nenu and the kakelii 
varieties) where the dreamer fulfills his part of the contract in the waking 
world. Similarly, a polo sheng, as the dream consciousness of a living 
person, is able to corporeally appear in the waking world and effect 
changes in it (by kiJling an enemy or destroying a rice crop). Evidence 
for projects being initiated in the waking world and carried over in 
the dream world is the fact that a Zo can contact an ancestral-dream- 
spirit in order to acquire knowledge which he can use in his everyday 
life. Thus, the active attention, which Schutz maintains characterizes 
the waking world, obtains as well in the world of dreams. His counter- 
Position of the two realities based on their varied accents of reality, as 
his analysis of the specific tensions of consciousness, was founded on his 
belief that dreams are the illusionary manifestations of reality. For the 
Kpelle, on the other hand, the dream and waking worlds are both authen- 
tic and autonomous realities. 

Members do, nevertheless, recognize a fundamental distinction between 
one world of reality and the next. This recognition, however, is not based 
on the way the accent of reality is withdrawn from the world of dreams 
to the world of waking. Rather, what is suspended is doubt in the way 
or manner in which the component experiences of each world appear, 
not in their actuality. Consequently, the meaning of experiences is reflexive 
to the particular world of reality where they took place. In this way the 
meaning of a spirit visitation or the efficacy of a particular medicine 
is understood. 


THE PREVALENT FORM OF SPONTANEITY IN THE TWO WORLDS 


By “prevalent form of spontaneity” Schutz meant the ways in which the 
self functions or operates in the world. He characterized the world of 
everyday life as being a world of working. He defined “working” as 
“a meaningful spontaneity based upon a project and characterized by 
the intention of bringing about the projected state of affairs by bodily 
movements gearing into the outer world”.® The world of dreams, on the 
other hand, was characterized by Schutz when he pointed out that “the 
dreaming self neither works nor acts” (p. 241). The dreamer, he maintained 
has “no freedom of discretion, no arbitrariness in mastering the chances, 


1967, p. 230. 
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no possibility of filling in empty anticipations” (p. 241). For him, there- 
fore, 


the life of dreams is without purpose and project... Actual volitions, actual 
projects, actual purposes, etc., do not exist in the life of dreams. What can be 
found of volitions, projects, purposes in dreams does not originate in the dream- 
ing self. They are recollections, retentions, and reproductions of volitive 
experiences which originated within the world of awakeness. Now they re- 
appear, although modified and reinterpreted according to the scheme of refer- 
ence prevailing in the particular type of dream (p. 242). 


These assertions are not supported by the Fala Kpelle constructs of the 
dream and waking worlds of social reality, as both worlds are recognized 
as ontological realities where projects originate and may be carried into 
and completed in the other world of reality. Consequently, in that projects 
are initiated in both worlds of reality, it cannot be agreed that the world 
of everyday life is the only world of working; the world of dreams is a 
working world as well. 


THE SPECIFIC FORM OF EXPERIENCING ONE’S SELF 
IN BOTH WORLDS 


Schutz maintained that only in the world of everyday life does the working 
self experience himself as a total self. In the world of dreams, on the other 
hand, the dreaming self is always oriented towards the past of the working 
self. 


The contents of dream life consist primarily in past or past perfect experiences 
which are reinterpreted by transforming previously confused experiences into 
distinctness, by explicating their implied horizons, by looking at their anti- 
cipations in terms of the past and at their reproduction in terms of the future. 
The sedimented experiences of the world of awakeness are, thus, so to speak, 
broken down and otherwise reconstructed — the self having no longer any 
pragmatic interest in keeping together its stock of experience as a consistently 
and coherently unified scheme of reference. But the postulates of consistency 
and coherence and of unity of experience themselves originate in pragmatic 
motives insofar as they presuppose clear and distinct apperceptions. They, 
and even certain logical axioms, such as the axiom of identity, do not, for this 
reason, hold good in the sphere of dreams.’ 


As before, the point of contention with Schutz’s descriptions is his 
assumption that the world of dreams is not a real world and thus the 
dreamer does not have pragmatic interests which carry over from one 


7 1967, p. 243. 
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dream to the next. This has already been shown to be incorrect in our 
characterization of the Kpelle dream world. In that world projects are 
initiated which have no corresponding reality in the waking world (such 
as the dream society of wu/u nuu) and which are carried over from one 
dream to the next (for instance, the various long-term associations with 
kinds of dream spirits). Consequently, since the dreamer has his own 
projects rather than quasi-projects derived from the waking world, he 
experiences himself as he does his waking self, as a total self. 


THE SPECIFIC FORM OF SOCIALITY IN THE TWO WORLDS 


The form of sociality in the world of daily life, says Schutz, is the “com- 
mon intersubjective world of communication and social action”; whereas, 
in the world of dreams it is a private world which is not shared with one’s 
contemporaries. This contrast is inconsistent with the characterization 
of the Kpelle worlds since it assumes that the dream world is an illusionary 
manifestation of the world of daily life. As discussed already, the Kpelle 
maintain that both worlds are real. Hence, they recognize their dream 
world associations with spirits (such as nyai nenu, kakelii, and ngamua) 
or with other human beings (in the dream society of wulu nuu) as genuine. 
Thus, the world of dreams is one in which consociate interactions occur 
as in the world of daily life. The meaning of those interactions, however, 
differs from one world to the next. 

The communication that takes place with other persons in the world 
of dreams is not necessarily recognized in the waking world. Consequently 
Yakpawolo’s account of how he acquired a protection medicine from 
his sister’s husband’s spirit mentioned how he had to assure a certain 
Zo in Malawu that such had happened. Similarly, fellow members of 
the wulu nuu dream society do not recognize each other (at least publicly) 
in the waking world. Nevertheless, the intentions of a man in the waking 
world can be learned in the world of dreams. In this way Yakpawolo 
Bella was able to learn that the town chief of the village he was visiting 
wanted to shoot him. Although this may have been true, Yakpawolo 
could not formally charge the chief with attempted murder. The chief, 
if so charged, would have only had to deny the charges by asking for 
corporal evidence and witnesses. Thus, Yakpawolo had to obtain the 
necessary protection in the form of medicines. 

The specific form of sociality, in light of the above descriptions, 
is the same for each world of reality, viz., they are both intersubjective 
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worlds of reality. Nevertheless, each world is autonomous from the 
other and has its own structure of social relationships which do not 
necessarily have to be recognized in the other world, which is why 
members must make affirmation-confessions after a divinatory oracle 
has interpreted that they have engaged in some form of relationship 
with certain dream spirits. The oracle can assert that such a relationship 
took place, but that assertion can also be rejected by the petitioner. 
Hence, the only way for the relationship in the dream world to be formally 
recognized is by an affirmation-confession of an oracle’s interpretation. 
It is only after such a confession is made that members can take action 
regarding that relationship (such as making a medicine to end a contract 
with the dream spirit). 


THE SPECIFIC TIME PERSPECTIVE OF BOTH WORLDS 


Schutz defined the time perspective of the world of everyday life as 
“the standard time originating in an intersection between duree and cosmic 
time as the universal temporal structure of the intersubjective world”.8 
By duree Schutz was referring to the ‘internal time-consciousness’ 
first characterized by Husserl (1964), viz., the internal structure of the 
stream of consciousness. Cosmic time, on the other hand, is the reference 
context whereby members speak of yesterdays, todays, and tomorrows. 
Standard time is, therefore, an individual’s perception of cosmic time 
relative to his inner duree or flow of experiences in his stream of conscious- 
ness. It is the dimension of time whereby members are able to orient their 
projects to those of their associates. 

The time perspective of the world of dreams, says Schutz, has a peculiar 
and complicated structure. He described it as a time dimension whereby 


Aft and fore, present, past and future seem to be intermingled, there are future 
events conceived in terms of the past, past and past-perfect events assumed as 
open and modifiable and, therefore, as having a strange character of futurity, 
successions are transformed into simultaneities and vice versa, etc. Seemingly 
— but only seemingly — the occurrences during the dream are separated and 
independent of a stream of inner duree. They are, however, merely detached 
from the arrangement of standard time. They have no position in the order 
of objective time. They rol! on within the subjectivity of inner duree although 
fragments of standard time, which was experienced by the past self and has 
fallen to pieces, are snatched into the world of dreams. The irreversibility of the 
duree subsists also in dream-life. Only the awakened mind which remembers 
its dream has sometimes the illusion of a possibility reversibility. 


8 1967, p. 231. 
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The fact that the waking and dream worlds are recognized by Kpelle 
members as being ontological realities with their own projects and plans 
contradicts Schutz’s assumption that the internal time structure of the 
dream world has no position in objective time; projects initiated in one 
dream are carried into and fulfilled in later dreams. Consequently, 
members maintain that they are able to locate the beginning, middle, 
and completion of various projects in different sequential dreams. They 
do not, however, confuse the dream world of reality with the waking 
world. Instead, they recognize each as being separate but, nevertheless, 
interrelated. As distinct worlds, each has its own time structure. Thus an 
experience that happened previously in the waking world is recognized 
as consistent with experiences in the present; similarly, experiences 
in previous dreams are consistent with experiences in later dreams. The 
objective time, therefore, of the dream world is different from the objec- 
tive time of the waking world. Nevertheless, both are outside of the inner 
duree of the individual. In the waking world the objective time is, as 
Schutz maintains, the dimension whereby a member’s projects are oriented 
with those of his associates; but opposed to Schutz, in the dream world 
there is also a recognition of objective time. This is the dimension whereby 
the dreamer orients his projects with his associates in the spirit universe. 


SUMMARY 


By comparing the Kpelle data with Schutz’s description of multiple 
orders of reality it was possible to characterize the member-recognized 
social structure of the Kpelle dream and waking worlds. The major 
disagreement between Schutz’s description and the Kpelle characteriza- 
tion of those worlds was in his use of an external psychologistic explana- 
tory system to present the production methods of different worlds of 
reality. His description in many ways characterizes Western members’ 
constructs of their dream and everyday worlds since Westerners are prone 
to disbelieve in the efficacy of their dreams. For the Kpelle, however, 
dreams are essential since they are considered to be a domain which is 
as real as the world of daily life. 

Aron Gurwitsch, in his book The Field of Consciousness, criticized 
Schutz’s analysis in a way which is consistent with the approach taken 
in this study. 


What Schutz calls the cognitive style of a finite province of meaning is in general 
the style of experiences of the self conceived of as a mundane existent. Through 
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such experiences, the self is conceived with objects simply accepted as “existent”. 
The sense of their existence is deliberately no more made by Schutz a topic of 
philosophical inquiry than is the sense of the existence of that pertaining to the 
world of daily life. Hence, Schutz’ investigations fall within the purview of a 
phenomenological psychology in the nature attitude {his italics]. In the natural 
attitude characterized by the implicit acceptance of the existential thesis of 
belief or of existents as such, no philosophical problems concerning existence 
arise. 


He then advocates a different program for phenomenological description, 
distinct from that offered by Schutz. 


In counterdistinction to Schutz’ approach, here we are concerned with existen- 
tial problems arising with respect to what he calls finite provinces of meaning. 
Within the limits of the present investigation, we must confine ourselves to 
pointing out one single existential aspect of finite provinces of meaning, namely, 
the appearance of each one of them as an intrinsically connected and coherent 
realm or domain exhibiting unity and continuity [his italics]. Of this unity and 
continuity, to which any finite province of meaning owes its very character as 
a province, we here attempt to give a phenomenological account in terms of 
experiences of pointing reference, experiences of context, and experiences of 
indefinite continuation of context. Our account is in terms of experiences of 
relevancy, understood within the meaning of our definition as a relationship 
founded upon the material contents of the items concerned. 


I have attempted to follow the above recommendation by demonstrating 
how the material contents of the dream and waking worlds appear to 
members. It is, of course, problematic whether or not the reader will 
choose to believe himself in the composition of those worlds. That, 
however, is no problem, as the aim of this investigation was not to con- 
vince that the Fala Kpelle construct of the cosmological universe is 
necessarily correct, but instead, by suspending belief (and disbelief) in the 
world (i.e., undertaking the phenomenological epoche), to describe how 
that belief system is understood by its members. 


APPENDIX 


THE SUCROMU TOWN PALAVER 


MUWULU: What I am saying before you I have Ziawulu as a witness as he was there. 
There are some people I don’t care if they have gotten rich in their quarter, there 
are some people if they get rich in their quarter they bring a tee kolee [white 
chicken]. May the law be with the land. It is not about taa galong meni [town 
chief business) that we are sitting here and talking. We are not talking it to get a 
new chief. We are not saying that this one wants to be chief, and that that one 
wants to be chief. So let us get together and talk it. No! So, therefore, you should 
ask Kaboku. 


FLUMO: Vallai is here as a town chief. You are rich if you have a paper to say that we 
aren’t here for that. 


MUWULU: Some people came here to survey [/oi tee — literally, to cut the land] for this 
town, They gave me $300. The people are afraid of Vallai’s face. That is why they 
are talking like that. All what we are talking is very important. What I am saying if 
it is a lie that is how it is. Zoman quarter gave $100. Yamii quarter $100. Banamii 
and Zokolomii gave $300. Everyone here we gave you all that, but you hate us? 


FLUMO: Can I ask you something? Because of your statement I want to ask you 
something. The name that is given to Gbangway is Gbangway. This is Sucromu. 
Do you understand ? In this town if you are walking about [traveling from town 
to town], or you are in town, who is the main person responsible for this town? 


(Someone speaks but it is not decipherable.) 

FLUMO: Are you Sukawlaw? 

MUWULU: Yes! 

FLUMO: Then show me the boundary of this land of Sukro. 


(Muawulu indicates with his hands the area encompassing the town, pointing out the 
mountains which are the boundaries between Sucromu and several other towns.) 


FLINGAI: [acting Clan Chief] Which one Twasamu or Sucronsu is in charge of this 
fence that is built here? There were some people we gave this fence to and we know 
them. But who is over it today? We are not talking about surveying land business. 
Look, this is Miawong, in Kpaiyea he owns the whole of Kpaiyea and his name is 
on the land. This here is Kpilimu. The person who is over this fence he is the one 
that carries the rice if we are having any Porong meni. We call person to come and 
give his /uwa [blessing]. 


UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER: We don’t have a Chief to say that he is the one who is over the 
fence. It is not taa galong meni. 
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ANOTHER UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER: We have a chief in town but that doesn’t mean that 
he is responsible for everything. We have people in town that we ask to give 
blessing besides the chief. When the women are making their society they ask 
that person to give blessing. If the men are having society business we ask that 
person to give blessing. It is not the town chief alone who does that. We have all 
kinds of people. But the main person that gives the blessing owns the town. 


MUWULU: Before making the Poro and Sande business, Vallai is the one who gives the 
blessing, of course. But, he asks me before doing it. 


TOKPAH: Vallai who? 


MUWULU: Waiquai Vallai. They didn’t say that when you are town chief that you 
alone will give blessing for the whole town. When you ask Vallai nyaa we swear. 


TOKPAH: Muwulu before they built this fence that is here, was there someone who had 
to agree first? Who is the main person who agreed before building this rice bird 
tree fence? 


MUWULU: We have many people who take over the fence before building it. We have 
to ask each other. 


TOKPAH: Of course, when you are many there is always one person who does things. 
So who is the main one responsible for this fence and gives blessings ? 


MUWULU: Because of the taa galong meni, it is Vallai we ask. 
TOKPAH: Only for the town chief business you built a fence here? 
MUWULU: You call the town chief and ask him. 


TOKPAH: To give the question is easy, but to give the answer is hard. It is good if you 
give a man a question to let him answer in the correct way. If you people are in this 
town anything that anyone wants to do there must be someone that you must ask. 
Who is the main person that you ask in this town before doing anything pertaining 
to Sande, Porong, or Zo business ? 


¥LUMO: The questions that we are giving you are not town chief business. At that time 
the people were not many, but still there was a maling [sister’s son] for us, and 
they are the ones who are in front of everything that we do. They used to suffer 
when I was then the richest man. The town is for me today [referring to Gbang- 
way]. The reason why the town is for me is because it was given to me by Veselee. 
Muwulu we know that before doing anything there is one person that we ask. 
Who is that person? 


MUWULU: Chief Vallai. 


FLUMO:; Why is that? Because he is the chief? Because Vallai is here as the chief and 
is the one who tells the people what to do? 


MUWULU: He doesn’t do it on his own, we tell him before. He alone doesn’t give any 
money out for nothing we all give money. Because Vallai said I have never given 
any money here. 


FLUMO: Muwulu, the question that I have given you we want a clear understanding. 
All this land we know that it isn’t for one person, one man cannot own the town; 
but still there is the owner of the land and the owner of the town. We are asking 
you to give usa straight answer because we didn’t come here to talk about what 
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we never came to talk. If your father built two houses and many people live in 
them there is always one person who is known as the owner of the house. If any- 
thing comes up it is that person whom they look after. That is what we are asking 
you. If you build a town and there is no one to rule the town [mgawoo pa wnuu} 
that town is just a bachelor [tapolo — used to denote a single or unmarried man}. 


MUWULU: What you people are talking when my father was alive he was one of the 
big men of this place. Before he died he told us to take care of the land. So the 
place you people want me to come I will not go there! 


FLINGAI: In this town someone told us to take care of it. Still when this person gives 
you the town there is the owner of the town. If the owner of the land tells you to 
do something, does that mean that the land is for you? 


MUWULU: For we, the country people [Kpelle ngai], we talk it and stop where we can 
stop. 


(People laugh, and Flingai blows a whistle to maintain order.) 
FLINGA!: Chief Vallai, come now and speak. 


FLUMO: Vallai, we know today that you are the chief, but for this fence business who 
is responsible for it? 


VALLAI: In this town, besides the kwii business J am the one who tells people to work 
on the fence and I give the blessing. But there is someone special that I tell to work 
on the fence. 


FLINGAI: We are called to ask questions and get a clear understanding, that is why we 
are sitting by the District Commissioner to ask these questions. A man like Gbigbi, 
if he leaves the job today apart from the kwii business, if he doesn’t tell people to 
work on the fence, they don’t work on it [in Kpaiyea]. So the person who gives 
blessing to this fence and tells people to work on the fence, that is the person that 
we know today as the owner of this town. 


VALLAI: This fence was given to me by my people and the old people, I am in charge 
of this fence today. 


FLUMO: I, Gbangway, I own the town. It was given to me by the old people. The fence 
that is there I tell the people to work on it. And the fence was also given to me, this 
is some of the same business that we are here for. When the town was built the 
people came here because of war. Then the war came here. Why was that? 


VALLAI: Why did the war come here? My father went to Guinea and cut sand [divined 
with a feli pe nuuj. My father said that no one would build except him. The feli 
pe nuu [sand cutter] told him that if he wanted to live a long time after building the 
town he should move from there for seven years after completing it. My father 
said that he couldn’t do that. He said it is all I know is that I must just build the 
town. That is all. My fathers suffered for the land so far. My father gave this place 
to Faayii to make medicine for the town. If witnesses come and don’t prove like 
that I am wrong. 


VESELEE: [of Zoman quarter] My father was over this fence. After him, he left someone 
over it, When that person left, my father told me to take over the fence. If this is 
not the truth, let the fence kill me (he puts his hand on the fence). 


FLUMO: Did Muwulu ever come in this fence? 
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VESELEE: If I have ever seen him come in this fence, let this fence kill me. 


FLUMO: This fence that is for the town and that you are over, who ordered you to be 
over it today ? 


VESELEE: The person that can tell me to work on the fence today, I know as Vallai. 
Because he owns the town. 


FLUMO: He is the quarter chief that is why he owns the town, or is he the town chief 
that is why he owns the fence? 


VESELEE: Since he became the town chief, he does everything for the town. 
FLUMO: Muwulu, do you have any questions to ask this man? 


MUWULU: Yes. This fence that you people are talking about, who told you to take care 
of it? 


VESELEE: That is Vallai that we know today. 


MUWULU: [first part of his statement is undecipherable] If I know anything about what 
you are talking, let the fence kill me. 


FLINGAI: Let Kaboku come as a witness. 
KABOKU: What did you people call me for? 
FLUMO: Muwulu said that his parents gave him this land, is that true? 


KABOKU: What my father told me about this land business is that they took white 
cloth, kola, and white chicken and gave the land to Chief Vallai’s fathers [nangii]. 
He told me all these stories when I was young. If you go to someone as a Stranger 
and tell him that you want him to be your stranger father [ba sia nuu kaw mai -— 
literally, ‘if you sit on someone’s foot’] anywhere you go first of all you travel.... 


SEVERAL PEOPLE TOGETHER: Ohhh, we are not here for that! 


FLUMO: Let me give the question short. Who in this town tells someone to work on 
the fence? 


KABOKU: Vallai, he is the man I know today. The reason why we know Vallai is because 
he is the chief for the town which he runs day and night. 


GwiaMA: [town chief of Kpaiyea]: The fence that is in Kpaiyea today is for the entire 
town, but still there is one person over that fence. Still someone tells that person 
to take over the fence — that is the Maning people. When they ask you to give 
clear understanding you start talking about something else? 


KABOKU: This fence is not because we are standing here today, but long ago when 
Vallai became the chief he is the man we know for this fence. If that is not so let 
the fence kill me (he puts his hand on the fence). 


FLUMO: Muwulu, do you have any questions to ask Kaboku? 


MUWULU: What about the white cloth that my fathers gave for this town? 


KABOKU: What you are saying about white cloth, this is my first time hearing it. If I 
ever heard it before let the fence kill me. When they were building this town they 
gave it to someone, they put the towns together and they gave the fence to some- 
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one. I don’t know anything about that. If I know anything let the fence kill me. 
If someone told me or if I was present but I don’t want to talk the truth let the 
fence kill me. 


MUWULU: To sacrifice on the fence, who gives the things? 


SALAYEA CHIEF: In Salayea the fence that is there before anyone sacrifices I give the 
white cloth. If I am not there and they want to sacrifice, all what they have they 
must wait for me. I tell them to sacrifice when I am ready. I give the blessing. 


FLUMO: Suppose Vallai is not the one over the fence? 
KABOKU: If he is not the one, then let the fence kill me. 


GWIAMA: Muwulu, this white cloth business you are talking is in every town, the 
chicken business is in every town, the kola business is in every town. But still there 
is one person who will look after all those things. 


FLINGAI: In Kpaiyea we have all the quarters there. When it is time to sacrifice we do 
everything, but the last quarter that will talk is Kpillimu. Bening is the man from 
Kpillimu that we know who is over the fence there. If we do everything in 
Kpaiyea there are two persons whom we know to give blessings. They are 
Miiawong and Gbigbi. We are talking all this so you can tell us the difference 
about this land. We want to learn about everything you people are talking today. 
May the land’s heart sit down [Noi lii e see]. What we are looking for should be 
plenty [Ku kawli seng e po e ka ti — \iterally, our looking things should be plenty). 
Today is not the only day that people have been talking about this land. When 
Gbanya was alive all what we talked, we all know. We are not asking you because 
we are stupid, but we know all what people used to talk about this land. 


FLUMO: What we are saying may we come to one conclusion. Let it be so. (EVERYONE 
PRESENT SAYS: meyna). May the land improve. Let it be so. (EVERYONE: meyna). 


MUWULU: What the people were standing here talking, let them talk it, But the way 
my father suffered for this land and myself, I know he suffered for the land. 
Today we are standing and talking about the same land and there is no one to 
talk the truth. So you people just talk what you want to talk. 


FLUMO: The thing that has everyone here today was not to come out. What brought 
you people’s palaver is that you asked Vallai why before giving blessing did he 
not ask you. This is where the palaver started. So it reaches you. You have 
jumped on him and he has jumped on you. You people have already spent twelve 
dollars apiece. That is still aside. Muwulu, you should get your own witnesses 
that will come and prove that what all you are talking is true. If you bring one, 
two, three, four, five, six, ten, we will ask one by one. They will swear right here in 
front of us. 


QUARTER CHIEF OF BANAMII: We are in town. What we are talking come to one con- 
clusion, Let it be so. All these things that we are talking today about our old 
people giving the fence to Vallai is true. If it is not so let the fence kill me. 


QUARTER CHIEF OF ZOKOLOMII: If Vallai is not the one who owns the fence let the fence 
kill me. Vallai is the man who we know who tells us to tie [keep in repair] the fence. 


FLUMO: (to Bakolee, the quarter chief of Gbanya) Don’t think that because we are here 
today talking this matter that you should not speak the truth. If you know any- 
thing about this fence being given to Muwulu, you should talk it. 
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BAKOLEE: If I know anything let the fence kill me. If the townspeople have ever gotten 
together and gave the fence to Muwulu upon anything, let the fence kill me. 


QUARTER CHIEF OF ZOMAN: Vallai is the man I know today who owns the fence. If I 
know anyone else let the fence kill me. 


KABOKU [who is quarter chief for Yamii]: If Vallai is not the one who owns the town, 
let the fence kill me. Our people got together and built this town. The man that I 
know today that owns this land, this town, and this fence is Vallai. If this is not so 
let the fence kill me. 


(Everyone applauds. The matter is finished. What followed was the begging of Muwulu 
to Vallai, and then a feast.) 
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FALA KPELLE KINSHIP CATEGORIES 


The significata! for the kinship terms used by Fala Kpelle speakers often differ from 
those in other areas where Kpelle is spoken. For this reason it is maintained that the 
kinship analysis presented here is applicable only to the Fala dialect as spoken in 
Sucromu, even though the same kin lexemes may occur in other parts of Kpelle coun- 
try.? Because the intent of this investigation is to provide a framework for the specific 
references to kinship terms that occurred in the text of our study of the subjective and 
objective meanings of Kpelle cosmological categories, no attempt is made to give a 
comparative analysis of the kin term usages among the various (five) dialects of 
Liberian Kpelle.? Instead this discussion is relevant only to the social organization 
of the Kpelle speakers living in Sucromu, Liberia. 

In light of this being an appendix to a larger study, an eidetic analysis of the kin term 
significations is not offered here.4 Such a project is reflexive to the interest in creating 
what Goodenough has called a generative grammar for the use of kinterms.5 Our 
interest here, on the other hand, is to provide a glossary of kin categories and a brief 
discussion of their use in the system of status relationships. A detailed analysis of 
Sucromu Kpelle kinship would require a full study of its own. Such an endeavor, 
therefore, is postponed to another time. 


FILIATION AND LOCALITY 


Several times in the course of our study we mentioned that Sucromu is composed of 
two extended patrilineages or moieties [taa, literally, ‘town’], each of which is consti- 
tuted of koli (quarters] that are the living compounds of various segmented kala 
{patrilineages]}. In addition, each quarter is composed of smaller segments (also called 


1 Significata is used here in the same way as originally defined by Goodenough in 
Property, Kin, and Community on Truk, viz., “the characteristic which defines what 
a term denotes.” 

2 There are even differences between Sucromu and Kpaiyea which is a Fala Kpelle 
town some 45 minutes’ walk away. 

3 There is some evidence (cf. Hailey 1938) that the Guerze of Guinea is actually a 
dialect of Kpelle. In any case, the Kpelle spoken in Guinea is recognized by the 
Sucromu Kpelle to be essentially different from their own or any dialect spoken in 
Liberia. 

4 By ‘eidetic analysis’ I mean the attempts made by various cognitive anthropologists 
to reduce the significata of kin lexemes to kernel statements (cf. Goodenough, Louns- 
bury, Romney, etc.). 

5 Cf. Goodenough (1961), p. 10. 
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koli) which are patrilineal segments claiming some kind of relationship with the original 
family that founded the larger quarter when the taa was first formed. Evidence for 
patrilineal descent is manifested in the practice of tinya or food taboos. Each tea has 
its particular tinya, as well as each patrilineal segment (kala) within it. These tinya are 
passed down from father to his children (both male and female), and thus provide a way 
of determining the nature of social relationships. Each quarter, being a kala or 
patrilineage, is strictly exogamous and the kin terms used within it are the same as those 
used within the nuclear family or household [deli]. 

Although residence is normally patrilocal, whereby men live in the compound of 
their fathers (the ko/i or quarter of their birth) and women live in the quarter of their 
husbands after their dowry has been paid, there are two additional forms of residence, 
The first is avunculocal residence, or when a man lives in the quarter of his mothet’s 
kala (i.e., with his mother’s brothers). The most common reason for this kind of 
residence is that if bride price or dowry [nenu ya, literally, ‘to buy the woman’] is not 
paid for one’s mother, the child will not recognize any family obligations to his father 
nor can he expect any rights of quaiter membership from his kala. He will instead define 
his responsibilities towards his mother’s brothers and will remain in their quarter for 
the rest of his life.6 Hence, unless bride price is paid, a child never leaves his mother’s 
quarter unless his mother marries while he is still young enough to be in her care, in 
which case he moves with her into the quarter of her new husband. When a man lives 
in his mother’s brothers’ quarter (or in the quarter of his mother’s husband who is not 
his biological father), he is unable to participate in their family or corporate sacrifices 
and must assume a low order speaking prerogative in all disputes and palavers.’ 

The other form of residence practiced in Sucromu is when a man lives in the quarter 
of his wife’s family,® either to pay off the bride price or as a method of living in e quarter 
richer than one’s own. There are two kinds of such residence: when the wife’s family 
is her own patrilineage or kala; or when a man lives in the quarter of his girlfriend’s 
husband doing work for him in return for rights in uxoroim. This latter practice is 
especially prevalent in the case of rich men or chiefs. Such men usually purchase 
(marry) many women and expect that they will then find boyfriends. When they do, 
they confess their lovers’ names to their husbands (which often takes place before the 
women consent to having intercourse), and the boyfriend must pay the fine of $10, 
If his name is confessed again he is charged with theft and consequently must pay the 
fine of $100 plus the return of bride price ($40). After the first confession the husband 
knows he can call upon that man at any time to do work for him. If he should refuse, 
the husband will simply demand that his wife confess his name a second time, in which 
case he is required to pay the above mentioned fine. If he cannot produce the $140 
demanded, arrangements are then made whereby an official contract is drawn up to 
the effect that after a specified number of years of forced labor his debt is considered 
paid. 


KINTERMS WITHIN ONE’S OWN PATRILINEAGE OR KALA 


The following list of kinterms denotes those persons in one’s patrilineage: 


ngala wolo or nangii: father’s father, father’s father’s father, etc. 


6 Unless he becomes a labor migrant or moves into his head wife’s quarter. 

7 See Chapter 4 for a discussion of speaking prerogatives. 

8 A discussion of such residence is found in Gibb’s work. See “Some Judicial Implica- 
tions of Marital Instability Among the Kpelle”, Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1960; and “Marital Instability Among the Kpelle”, American Anthropologist 65: 
552-473. 
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nang: father, father’s older brother, father’s younger brother, father’s father’s 
brother’s sons. 

nia: older brother, father’s brother’s (both older and younger) sons (who are older 
than oneself) (if one is a female these terms denote sisters instead of brothers). 

nexe: Younger brother, father’s brother’s (both older and younger) sons (who are 
younger than oneself) (if one is a female these terms denote sisters instead of 
brothers). 

sabolo: siblings of the opposite sex regardless of age (whether from the same father, 
father brother’s children, father’s father’s brother’s son’s children, etc.). 

nasa: father’s sisters, father’s father’s brother’s daughters, etc. 

long: children, brother’s children, son’s children,* brother’s son’s children* (*also 
called maling which is the reciprocal term to ngala wolo). 


KINTERMS DENOTING ALLIANCES WITH OTHER KALA 
AS CORPORATIONS 


ngala wolo: mother’s mother’s brother. 

maa: father’s mother, father’s mother’s sisters (both older and younger), mother’s 
mother, mother’s mother’s sisters (both older and younger). 

maling: sister’s children, sister’s son’s children. 

moie: mother’s brother’s wives, sister’s son’s wives. 

molo: wives’ brothers, wives’ fathers, sisters’ husbands. 

mpong: wife, wife’s sisters, husband, husband’s brothers. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KALA 


One may ask after looking at the above lists of kin lexemes if it is appropriate to refer 
to kala as corporations whose membership is determined by filiation with one’s 
father, and that all other kinship relations are defined by particular alliances between 
one’s own corporate patrilineage and other kala. The rationale for making that as- 
sumption was already stated in the assertion that corporate membership is defined by 
the practice of food taboos or tinya. Those persons who share the same koli tinya refer 
to each other with the expression “ku ka kala tano” (we are of one kala]. Such persons 
belonging to one kala cannot intermarry and have mutual access to each other’s 
mpong [spouses]. Hence, whenever a woman has intercourse with any of her husband’s 
brothers, fathers (both biological and father’s brothers), or sons (as long as they are 
not her own), she cannot confess his names and thus cause him to pay the $10 adultery 
fine to her husband.® 

Additional evidence for the corporate nature of kala is the marriage rule obtaining 
between ngala [mother’s brother] and maling [sister’s child]. First generation marriages 
are forbidden between them whereas second generation marriages are preferred. In the 
first generation the ngala and maling treat each other as ‘play husband and wife’ in a 
daily joking relationship whereby sexual play with each other is permitted, but they 
are prohibited from having sexual intercourse. When a first generation female maling 
marries, her prospective husband must give her ngala a token payment (usually about 
$2) since it is said that he is taking his wife from him. Second generation marriages, on 


9 This as a recognized rule is practiced more in some quarters than in others. For 
instance, on one occasion I witnessed a palaver in which a woman confessed her 
husband’s brother’s son’s name. After a long discussion in the confessed’s father’s 
house, the matter was forgotten and no adultery payment was made. 
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the other hand, are encouraged between ngala and maling to such an extent that bride 
price is reduced or not demanded at all. Instead, the statement is made that the 
maling was already the ngala’s spouse from birth. When the marriage is complete, 
recognition is formally given to the return of a woman to the first wife-giving patri- 
lineage as an equal exchange. Such marriages, it is said, strengthen relations between 
the two kala and insure that each will support and protect the other. 

The relationship between ngala and maling is not only manifest in the alliance 
relations recognized between one’s own and one’s mother’s kala, but also in the 
structural relations obtaining among the five quarters composing Sucromu and 
between the two faa or moiety divisions (Sucronsu and Twasamu). Each quarter 
recognizes either a ngala or maling relationship with every other quarter in the two 
moieties. In this way behavioral relations between quarters are defined as maling are 
required to act with deference towards their ngala (see below). In Chapter Two the 
order of the ngala-maling relationships within the quarters and the two faa were 
diagrammed. It is in terms of that order that speaking prerogatives within both 
secular and societal orders of reality are located, and that a hypothetical (i.e., recog- 
nized but not necessarily practiced) exchange of women within the town as a whole 
is defined as a display of solidarity, 


KIN CATEGORIES AND APPROPRIATE BEHAVIORS 


The following list of reciprocal kinterms includes a brief description of the behaviors 
displayed between persons who assume them. 


nang-long (father-son): Once nenu ya (bride price] has been paid a nang can expect of 
his Jong that he will work for him on his rice farm, cut palm nuts whenever asked, 
assist him whenever in need, and display great respect. The /ong can expect free access 
to the farm land belonging to his kala, assistance in obtaining bride price, sponsorship 
in the Poro and other societies, and sexual access to his father’s wives other than his 
biological mother, 

nia-nexe (older brother-younger brother): A nia may expect of his nexe help on his 
rice and other farms, assistance in disputes and palavers, sexual access to his wives, 
free access to all of his possessions, and his respect. A nexe may expect assistance on 
his farms, assistance in disputes and palavers, access to his nia’s wives, and rights to 
his nia’s other possessions as well. 


sabolo-sabolo (siblings of opposite sex): Brothers and sisters are forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse or to play sexually with each other (for instance, a brother is not 
allowed to sit on his sister’s bed, hold her hand, etc.), and are expected to treat each 
other with respect. Both help one another on their farms and are willing to support one 
another’s children when necessary. 


nasa-long (father’s sister-brother’s child): Nasa are treated with great respect, sexual 
contact is forbidden, assistance in farming and other work matters is expected. 


nee-long (mother-child): A child must display respect for his nee, refrain from having 
any sexual relations with her (if she is his biological mother), assist her on her farms 
when asked, cut palm nuts for her, cut firewood for her, help pay her debts, and the like. 
A mother is expected to cook for her children, support her daughters in the Sande 
society (i.e., act as sponsor), and rule over the household (for instance, a mother has 
authority over all of her son’s wives who move into the compound. 
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ngala-maling (mother’s brother [and children]-sister’s children): A ngala is always ina 
dominant position over his maling and can expect work assistance from them on his 
farms, cutting palm nuts, and the like. He can also call upon them for defense and 
protection, and has access to all second generation maling as his wives. A maling is 
expected to display special respect for his ngala, refrain from having intercourse or 
sexually playing with his wives (moie), and has access to an ngala’s possessions (i.e., he 
may walk into his ngala’s house and take clothes or other objects without any reper- 
cussions). The most important relation between a maling and a ngala is that the maling 
keeps the ngamua kawnii {spirit stone] for his ngala and kala. That object is necessary 
for any ancestral sacrifice to be made (see Chapter 6). 


ngala wolo-maling: An ngala wolo is either an ancestor, living grandfather, or mother’s 
mother’s brother. They (if alive) are in a joking relation with their maling but demand 
their respect; consequently, they can demand their maling’s assistance in all work 
matters and support in al! disputes and palavers. A maling displays special respect and 
has the recognition that the ngala wolo being an elder will eventually be a ngamua 
or member of the spirit world. 


maa-long (mother’s mother or father’s mother-child): A maa is expected to give 
blessings to her Jong, and in return expect from them assistance in her work, support 
in her old age, and respect. A Jong provides these obligations with the expectations 
that when a maa dies she will support him in the spirit world. 


molo-molo (sister’s husband and wife’s brother): One’s sister’s husband is expected 
to display respect to his wife’s brother offering assistance in work (rice farming, etc.), 
support in palavers and disputes, and any other favors whenever asked. 


moie-moie (ngala’s wife, maling’s wife, and their respective reciprocal affinal categories) : 
Moie are expected to treat one another with respect and refrain from any sexual contact. 


mpong (spouses) or surong-nenu (husband-wife): A husband is expected to provide 
for each of his wives a household if possible, or at least a place in his home. A wife 
is expected to take orders from her husband’s head wife (first wife), cook for him, and 
do the woman’s duties on his farms. 


SUMMARY 


The above explanation of the rights and responsibilities between kin categories, much 
abbreviated, includes only those behaviors which were the most commonly mentioned 
between categories as given by my numerous informants. The limited function of 
the explanations presented was to provide a framework whereby the mention of those 
terms in the course of the larger study can be understood. A truly adequate study of 
Sucromu Fala Kpelle kinship would necessitate an in-depth analysis of the production 
of those kinterms in the course of normal conversations, and the presentation of 
relevant case-histories as evidence for the relative status positions of one category 
over the other. 
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